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A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED 


HE remaining days of the school year bring difficulties to school authorities 
and teachers. Bright spring days make boys and girls restless and difficult 
to control. They desire to be out-of-doors in natural surroundings rather than 


in the artificial environment of the school classroom. 


It requires the best from teachers to keep the children attentive and it is 
agreed that every effort should be made to assist them with this task. The 
engineers of The Herman Nelson Corporation have always kept this problem 
before them and have worked toward its solution until today Herman Nelson 
units provide the maximum in cooling capacity. This cooling capacity goes a 
long way towards preventing overheating in classrooms on spring days when the 
bright sun of spring months combines with the heat from the pupils to cause 


indoor temperatures to climb, although outdoor temperatures may be quite low. 


The high velocity vertical jet discharge of the Univent and the Her-Nel-Co 
Air-Conditioner makes possible the introduction into the classroom of low tem- 
perature outdoor air when it is necessary for cooling. Ventilating units which lack 
the high velocity vertical jet, must limit the introduction of this cool outdoor 
air in order to prevent drafts. If you are considering the purchase of school 
air-conditioning equipment we suggest that you have a Herman Nelson 
representative explain the merits of the Her-Nel-Co Air-Conditioner 


and the Univent, as this equipment 


makes possible the maintenance of 
a desirable temperature without dan- Windy 
ger of drafts. \ 


PRESIDENT 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Heating, Ventilating and Air-Conditioning Equipment for Schools 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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“Duo-Stat’ Zone Control 


Heat conservation in existing buildings—or new ones— 
by means of JOHNSON “DUO-STATS.” The various zones 
of the heating system controlled in accordance with the 
proper relationship between outdoor and radiator tem- 
peratures. Also, switch and clock control of heating risers. 


Regulation of Ventilating 
and Air Conditioning 


Thermostats, humidostats, switches, and a variety of 
special apparatus to control valves, dampers, and other 
apparatus on temperature or humidity variation. Heating, 
cooling, humidifying, dehumidifying — whatever the 
problem, Johnson equipment is readily available. 





ARGE o SMALL 
OLD or NEW- 









Room Temperature Control 


Room thermostats to operate radiator valves, dampers, 
or unit conditioning machines. The well-known Johnson 
“Dual” thermostats to maintain a reduced, economy tem- 
perature in unoccupied rooms while the rest of the build- 
ing is at normal temperature, or for night operation of the 
entire building. Separate steam mains are not required. 


Periodic Flush Systems 


Johnson periodic flush systems save water, utilize the full 
force of the water pressure for cleansing, and reduce 
the load on supply and waste pipes by accomplishing 
intermittent flushing in various parts of the building. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory: Milwaukee, Wis. 


e Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL 
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CTU i Our Money in 
DRI-BRITE 


ORIGINAL NO-RUBBING LIQUID 


. < 
ee 


FLOOR WAX 





— says the Purchasing Agent 


“As you well know, the ‘P. A.’s’ job carries 
quite heavy responsibilities. And every one in 
the world comes to sell us something. Now, I 
buy Dri-Brite, No-Rubbing Floor Wax, first, be- 
cause the Miracul Wax Co. is a dependable 
source of supply. Second, because Dri-Brite is 
always unitorm in quality. Third, because of its 
distinctive features of ease of application — 
greater covering capacity — and long wearing 


qualities 





it costs less. Also, being non-in- 
flammable, I don’t have to make special arrange- 
ments about storage or insurance. So, having 


tried many other kinds of floor wax, I say buy 
Dri-Brite and accept no substitutes.” 


“It's easier to apply”’ 
— says the Janitor 


“‘No weary, back-breaking hours 
of rubbing and polishing. No job 
to keep floors clean — one wax 
for all types of floors—That’s 
Dri-Brite, No-Rubbing Liquid 
Floor Wax. I recommend it.” 








eeoeeece seers essere se sesesese se 


= _ FOR EVERY KIND OF FLOOR AND FLOOR COVERING 
z= DRI-BRITE FLOOR WAX 


a 
MIRACUL WAX CO., 1322 Dolman St., St. Louis, Mo. Ww 
Without obligation please send me trial can of Dri-Brite, 2 
the original no rubbing, no polishing floor wax. 


“It's easier to keep clean” 
— says the Superintendent 
“Dri-Brite, No-Rubbing Floor 


Wax means fewer workmen — 
less labor costs, beautiful floors 
— no floor troubles — less worry. 
Money saved all-round.” 
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“Century” No. 700 Automatic 
Drinking Fountain 


Bubbler 


Automatic Stream Control incorporated 
in Bubblerhead. Easily accessible. 


Water from lips of drinker cannot fall 
back on orifice of Bubbler. 


Positive non-squirt feature. Impossible to 
squirt water from Bubbler head. 


More than fully complies with all rules 
and regulations of American Public Health 
Association. 


Approved in all states having regulatory 


laws governing Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains. 





PATENTED 


Send for Catalog S 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
Belleville, Illinois . 















‘Tile-Tex 


Resilient Floor Tile 


Hundreds of schools are using it because 











it is durable — beautiful — easy to main- 


tain and the most economical in first cost. 


* Send for Our Free Book — *““FLOORS THAT ENDURE” 





The Tile-Tex Company 


1233 McKinley Avenue 





Chicago Heights, II. 
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A bolt of lightning miles away 
can plunge your school in darkness 


The utility company which supplies your school 
with electric power uses every resource known 
to modern science to prevent interruptions in the 
service. But no community is immune to freak 
thunder-storms, to fires and accidents which may 
temporarily cut off electric power. If a crowded 
assembly room is suddenly plunged in dark- 
ness, the occupants may act impulsively. Danger 
lurks in darkness! 


Those in charge of school equipment share the 
responsibility for seeing that the /ight is uninter- 
rupted. They can adopt the precautions taken by 
modern hospitals, stores, theatres and public build- 
ings. Exide Emergency Lighting Battery Systems 
provide instant, automatic light upon power failure. 

Exide Systems are moderate in cost — $150.00 
and up —and their unfailing operation is rooted 
in the dependability for which all Exide Batteries 
have been famous for nearly half a century. 
Write us for detailed information. 


Exide 


Keepalite 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
IR BATTERY SYSTEMS 


¥ $150‘ 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The Werld’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Holophane lighting in the Science Laboratory 
of Roosevelt High School, Dayton, Ohio 


Scientific Lighting for 
Every School Need 


H OLOPHANE Planned Lighting produces the 
greatest amount of useful light from a given in- 


vestment in electric current and lamps. 


In schools and colleges throughout the country Holo- 
phane proves its educational value by conserving eye- 


sight and promoting better work. 


For every area in your school—indoor and outdoor— 
there is a Holophane unit specifically adapted to pro- 


vide the most appropriate illumination at the lowest 


| Operating cost. 


A highly specialized engineering department is 
maintained for the purpose of giving free planning 
and specification service on lighting. Just state your 
problem, and leave the solution to Holophane. — 
Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
Offices also in Toronto. Works, Newark, Ohio. 


Illumination Service Since 1898 








HOLOPHANE 
PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of useful light 
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DO YOUR WASHROOMS 
PROTECT THE HEALTH 
DEVELOPED IN YOUR GYM? 


The equipment of modern schools represents the last word 
in thoughtful planning. For educators know that physical 
health is as much their responsibility as mental develop- 
ment. And washroom appointments these days must meet 
standards as high as the equipment of laboratories, work- 
shops and gymnasiums. 

A. P. W. Onliwon Tissue in Onliwon Cabinets is a sound 
choice from the standpoint of economy as well as health. 
Onliwon Tissue is soft, absorbent and perfectly safe for 
children. It is in use in more schools than any other tissue 
on the market. 

Onliwon Cabinets serve two sheets at a time, keeping 
the remainder safe from dust and dirt—protected against 
the germs that spread through indiscriminate handling. 
At the same time, waste and untidiness are reduced to 
a degree impossible with unprotected roll tissues. 

If you have not already installed it, send in your order 
for the complete A. P. W. Washroom service—A. P. W. 
Onliwon Tissue and A. P. W. Onliwon Towels. 


Without obligation, write A. P.W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y.. for samples and/or name of local 
distributor. He is as near you as your telephone. 








SOLAR WASTE RECEPTACLES 
in Wash ROOMS 





CLEAN, neat, attractive-looking washrooms 
by the use of Solar Self-Closing Receptacles 


SOLARS hold the waste and keep it out of sight. They create an 
atmosphere of order and efficiency so necessary in schools. At 
the top, they open with ease and close automatically—and remain 
closed at all times. A typical letter from a satisfied user states: 
“It is always neat and always keeps the room neat. We use 
SOLARS in all parts of the building.” ° 


Use these silent receptacles in classrooms, corridors, washrooms, 
lobbies, cafeterias, manual training and domestic science rooms. 
A variety of sizes and colors to meet every need. 


Send today for full information and prices on these expense- 
reducing receptacles. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK ILLINOIS 












No. 610 


@ Where peak periods are encountered, such as in schools, 
this convenient Halsey Taylor unit will meet the need. Two can 
drink from its sanitary stream at a time, and in addition it has 
glass filler attachment. The same sanitary features as distin- 


guish all Halsey Taylor fountains. Write for illustrated calalog. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO.., Warren, Ohio 
0 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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Lakefield Public Schools 


INDEPENDENT DISTRICT NO. 3 
MAROLD C BAUER Buremewrewcem: 
orricane bw. eunecrose 
ee kw fue. 4 * woovs 
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MALEL TIMMERWAN, MipTORy 














March 16, 1934. 


Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Gentlemen: 















* MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL ENGINEER 


I do not have the. outside temperatures for the past 
two months, but the following figures are available 
on heating costs, before and after installing the 
.Modutrol. Temperature Control System, thé average 
fuel\ bill for 19350, 1931 and 1932 was $619.50 for the 
month of —_: The fuel bill for youmeny 1954 was 
$502.32 ang 8 a@ difference of $117.18. e average 
fuel “bri re for i 1932 and 1933 was $631.73 for the 
month of ae The fuel bill for aoa 1934 
Was $453.12 making a difference of $178.61 tna 
average saving from the use of the Modutrol "system in 
this two month period thus amounts to 23.6% 







The Gienwood Public Schools 


11 N. NORDGAARD, SureROFrENDeNT 
Maroh ‘4, 1938 


I might add that we are very well satisfied with our 
installation at this time and feel that over a = 
of time we are going to accomplish a considerable 
saving. 




















Your treatment of us was courteous in the extreme and 
your analysis of our situation was careful, critical and 
correct. TBoth you and your organization are to be com 
plimented for the splendid business relations established. 






Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 
Very truly yours, 


Harold C. Bauer, Sup't. of Schools 


HCB:DER 


25.6. 


D\y/ funds, as well as other federal 


work relief grants, must be justifi- 
able expenditures. A Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Modutrol System is self liquidating and thus 
completely meets these requirements by effecting 
important fuel savings in addition to vastly im- 
proved comfort ... The M.H.E. can quickly 


show you how you can take advantage of federal 0 
work relief grants with a Modutrol System instal- 

lation .. . Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 

9830 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. FUEL SAVING & °o 


Branch or distributing offices in all principal cities. WITH OUTSIDE TEMPERATURE 10° LOWER 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 






Following are the figuiws on our heating costes and 
oe temperatures, before and after we installed a Modutrol 
stem of temperature control. The figures were taken from 

Glenwood office of the Northern States Pewee Company and 
oe e@ fuel gevi of 36.5 per cent, with outside temperatures 
averaging 10° colder. 





HEATING COSTS 
PRDURY BULLDING 


i 
i 
| 










ear Month Ibs, of Steam AY, Temp, for Mo. Costs 

1950-31 Jan- 244,000 18.5° above $166.60 

1951-52 Jan, 152,000 sg above 106.80 } 
1950-31 Feb. 223,000 above 152.95 t 
1931-32 Feb. 136,000 5.0 above 96.40 « i 





Modutrol System Controls were installed on January 1,1952 


Total Heat Cost - January and February - 1951 - = $929.08 
Total Heat Cost - January and ee - 1932 
Difference - - - - (36.5%) 
Av. Temperature - 19351 (January - February)-21. 7H above 
Av. Temperature - 1952 (January - February)-11.2° above 


Difference - - 10. = 
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PERMANENT 


Acoustical Correction 


at LOW 





COST 





Paintability, Decorative Value, 
Ease of Handling 
Distinguish ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


Several important points in con- 


nection with the correction of - 


acoustical conditions in school 
buildings should be given care- 
ful consideration: 

1. Select a sound-absorbing mate- 
rial that can be painted repeated- 
ly without losing its effectiveness. 
Acousti-Celotex offers this vast- 
ly important advantage. Due to 
our exclusive and patented 
method it may be painted re- 
peatedly without reducing effi- 
ciency. 

2. Check up on current costs of 
sound-absorbing material. 
Acousti-Celotex costs are lower 
now. Remember also that the 
new Type A Acousti-Celotex— 
a half-inch product—costs much 
less than the other types and 


PAINTABLE 


TRADE M 


ARK REGISTERED 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX BUREAU 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Acousti-Celotex on the ceiling absorbs 
the noises of the Auburn Senior High 
School Cafeteria, Auburn, _— 
Hillger & Beardsley, architects. 


yet has a surprising degree of 
sound-absorbing efficiency. 

3. Consider decorative value, ease 
of handling. ; 
Acousti-Celotex comes to you 
in the form of Modern Tile 
Units that lend themselves read- 
ily to attractive designs. They 
may be painted or stenciled to 
harmonize with any interior. 
Acousti-Celotex tiles are gue 
directly to existing walls and 
ceilings and are easily handled. 
There need be no disturbance 
of school routine. 

Remember: Quiet schoolrooms 
promote mental hygiene. 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


ENT OFFICE 


ASBJ-5 34 


Please send further information about Acousti-Celotex for 


Name- 
Address——— 


City 





———State— $$ 








Are 
LOST KEYS 


a problem in your 
locker rooms? 










Yale Combination Locker 
Locks will correct it. 


Adaptable to old and new 
lockers. Maximum security— 
more convenient. Also 
provide needed super- 
visory control of all 
lockers. 


Greater utility. Combi- 
nations changeable with 
each change of locker 
occupant. 

« 


Write for additional 
information. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MEG. CO. 
Stamford, Conn. Os SA 


ACCURACY DURABILITY 


No other 


INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 


Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 
OVER-Heated rooms, often pay back 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 


Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
reduced where temperature is Accurately 
controlled at the proper point. 


Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
peratures promote mental and physical 
efficiency. 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 
nearest office (see your phone directory). 





THE POWERS REGULATOR CoO. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 


i OFFICES IN 43 CITIES j 
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MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, complete in 
every detail, embodying every known safety and dur- 
ability feature, is the result of 60 years manufacturing 
experience. While it gratifies the child's desire for 
wholesome play, each piece of MEDART PLAY- 
GROUND APPARATUS is designed to promote the 
right type of physical development. 


We will gladly help you plan the most efficient and 
economical installation, without obligation. 


Also, manufacturers of Gymnasium Equipment, Basket- 
ball Backstops, Steel Lockers, Steel Shelving and Steel 
Cabinets. Catalogs of any of these lines sent free on 
request. 


Send for Catalog P-2 
of Playground Apparatus 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 DEKALB STREET » » »  » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


a: 
Specify RUNDLE- SPENCE 
Drinking Fountains 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The design and construction features of the R-S 
line assure you of sanitary, beautiful and practical 
— fountains that are economical and service- 
able. 

Illustrated here is the Model No. 122 Wall 
Fountain. It is symmetrically designed, mechan- 
ically perfect and available in six colors to har- 
monize with any school interior. 

The advanced sanitary standards of this Rundle- 
Spence Model are evident in the angle stream 
non-squirting jet and the placing of the nozzle 
orifice above the bowl rim to prevent contamina- 
tion if drain clogs. 


There are many other wall and pedestal models 
in our complete line. Write for illustrated catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


444 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ards Choose 
Nesbiti-built Units 


because they completely meet these needs : 





1. Healthful Heating and Ventilating 


Nesbitt-built units deliver Syncretized Air—they ccntrol 
and harmonize both the minimum air-stream temperature 
and the desired room temperature so that cold drafts and 
overheating are positively prevented. They bring per- 
petual June to the classroom. 


2. Maximum Fuel Economy 


Nesbitt-built units are adjustable to deliver all or part 
outdoor air—but always SOME outdoor air—to occupied 
classrooms, with the lowest fuel cost obtainable. Ventilat- 


ing costs of less than 1 cent per hour per classroom 
are effected. 


3. Long, Dependable Service 


Nesbitt-built units are noted for quality, long life, and 
trouble-free performance. These dual-control models are 
so simply adjustable to perform in a variety of ways that 
future legislation will not outmode them. 


4. Pleasing Appearance 


Nesbitt-built units beautify the classroom by enclosing 
all pipes, valves and controls in an artistic unit casing, 
which fits under the ordinary window sill and extends only 
eight inches into the aisle. They are styled conservatively 
moderne, in a rich, unobtrus ve color, with stainless steel trim. 


Send for lllustrated Booklet 
“Tomorrow's Heating and Ventilating Unit Today’ 
Write to John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 11 Park Place, New York City 


SYNCRETIZED AIR 


is produced by the Nesbitt - built 
Universal Units and Buckeye Heatovents 


Sold by American Blower Corp., John J. Nesbitt, Inc., and Buckeye Blower Co. 
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H AVE, YOU visualized the place of the school distributor 


MH as an economic agency in your educational program? 


| | 
i HAVE YOU considered the economy of selling a group of 


lines of merchandise as against a single line? Here is the picture. 
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I SCHOOL DISTRICT 
| 





H AVE Y OU considered the value to you in time and energy 


of few salesmen representing many lines of equipment and supplies as against many 
salesmen each handling a few lines, as visualized above? Also a variety of other 
_ services as visualized below? 





























GOARPO OF EOUCAT/ONV 





It is a satisfaction to know the men from whom you buy. 


| National School Supplies & Equipment 


i Association 


176 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
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Our Fleet of Display Cars bring Burke-Built Playground Apparatus and our Sales Representatives to your door. 


BURKE-BUILT Playground Apparatus 


A “Step-a-head” Plan in the Sale and 
Purchase of Playground Equipment 


[% DESIGNING Burke-Built Playground Apparatus as the best possible 
equipment for the school children of America, every essential development 
in Play Equipment has been incorporated, with safety as the predominating 
factor. 


Expert designers and engineers with the Burke experience in Steel Fabrication 
and the manufacturing facilities of a modern factory guarantee the superiority 
of Burke-Built apparatus and the reliability of the organization behind the 


Nigrum Oil-less and noiseless product. 
Roller Bearing. 





In the sale of Burke-Built Playground Apparatus, a fleet of display cars carry 


the actual equipment to the purchaser for examination before buying. This 
JSS unique feature facilitates the purchase of Playground Equipment and provides 
an expert service in equipping school playgrounds. 
Malleable Iron Stair Tread. 














Tripod End Fitting, showing a 
penetrating, interlocking knobs. Burke-Built Combination Set No. 75. A popular outfit for a School Playground. 





Send for Catalog and Price List No. B. 


J.E.BURKE COMPANY WY 


200 SHERIDAN DRIVE FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN oom ne 






I 





The BURKE-BUILT Experimental Playground. 
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Almost Like Waving a Magic Wand 


- + this quick, low cost 


way to get a wonderful 
new school auditorium 


N AN almost unbelievably short time—and at amazingly low 

cost—you can entirely transform the old school auditorium 
or build a new one. You can do this wirnout the added expense 
of plastering, decorating, insulating or acoustical treatment. 


Yet when your auditorium is completed, the walls and ceil- 
ing will have charming pattern, distinctive surface texture. 
They will glow with soft, harmonious color. There will be 
efficient insulation to cut down heating bills. And the acoustics 
will be correct! 





Nu-Woop—the remarkable, multiple-purpose material—solves 
the auditorim question. Made of sturdy wood fiber, Nu-Woop 
provides a new wall and ceiling surface in old rooms and takes 
the place of lath and plaster in building new ones. It comes in 
beautiful colors—no need for paint or other decoration. It 
makes possible an endless variety of design. It has high insulat- 
ing and acoustical value. And Nu-Woop, though it costs so 
little, applied, is a permanent improvement. 


Whether or not you are planning to build or modernize, it 
is worth your while to investigate Nu-Woop for the school 
auditorium—for classrooms, corridors and school offices. Mail 
the coupon—it costs nothing to get the facts! 


Woop Conversion CoMPANY 
Room 133 First National Bank Building St. Paul, Minnesota 





i 
t 


@ In this Nu-Woop school auditorium, 
Nu-Woop Standard Board has been 


Woop Conversion CoMPANY 
scored and fitted in harmoniously with 


Room 133, First National Bank Bldg. 





Nu-Woop Plank, Tile and Mouldings. St. Paul, Minnesota 


Please send me, without obligation, information about 
Nu-Woop and illustrations showing the application of 


Nu-Woop to school interiors. 





Made By The Makers of 
BALSAM-WOOL 


ST. PAUL + + + MINNESOTA 







Products of Weyerhaeuser 
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Advertising by Invitation 


to new approach bearing on the relations 
which obtain between producer and con- 
sumer ought also to bring into the fore the 
attitude which the publisher ought to maintain 
on the subject of advertising. If higher stand- 
ards in the relations of life are to be observed, 
there must also follow a finer discrimination 
between right and wrong in the business world. 


There is no denying that the school field has 
experienced some annoying situations. Those 
who have held to honorable methods in the 
commercial relations with the school public 
have encountered some vexatious experiences. 
A ruinous rivalry rather than a wholesome 
competition has obtained. 


The trailer and camp follower who in a 
conscienceless manner pilfers the achievements 
and accomplishments of the honorable pro- 
ducer must be curbed. At any rate, he must 
be denied the privilege of advertising his ideas 
and wares in a’ reputable publication. An un- 
ethical procedure should not be tolerated in 


business any more than in any other relation 
of life. 


The scramble for profit has ignored rights 
and prerogatives won by merit and honest en- 
deavor, and has gone to the extreme. There 
are those whose genius is centered upon dis- 
honest gain and carried just far enough to 
keep the perpetrator out of jail. A number of 
instances of this kind might be cited. 


The duty of the thoughtful and honorable 
publisher is clear. He must discriminate be- 
tween the honest and dishonest, and invite the 
producer and distributor whose goods are hon- 
estly made and honorably marketed. He must 
exclude the selfish and unscrupulous from his 
advertising pages. 


This embodies the policy to which the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
pledges itself. The invitation to be represented 
in its advertising pages must only go to an 
approved list. None others will be admitted. 
The school public in its commercial dealings 
is not only entitled to the best things achieved 
by the human mind, but it is also entitled to 
that protection which eliminates from the 
scene the irresponsible and unworthy. If the 
new deal means anything it means honorable 
methods all along the line, from producer to 
consumer. And that includes the publisher. 
He must stand for the things that are abso- 
lutely on the square. Nothing less will suffice. 


Advertising in this publication is there by 
invitation only. 


FRANK Bruce, Publisher 
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The Relation of the School Board to its Chief Executive Officer’ 


John Yates, Member Board of Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


In a discussion of any subject relating to the 
school system, one must keep in mind that 
schools exist to give boys and girls the best 
possible training for adult life. Today we are 
committed to the principle of planned public 
education that boys and girls may have this 
best possible training. We recognize that pub- 
lic education, though planned, will not be ad- 
vanced by the merely negative function of de- 
fense of the school system as it is, but we must 
act positively, to create and carry out an ever- 
progressing educational program. 

But, it may be seriously asked, can we who 
are interested and have some part in educa- 
tional leadership organize ourselves for the 
urgent and comprehensive action, which the 
present national situation has imposed? I be- 
lieve that we can to a reasonable degree, but 
whether the infinitely delicate balance can be 
maintained between official responsibility and 
authority empowered to act with decision re- 
mains to be demonstrated. 


Maintaining a Balance in School Affairs 


Between the official responsibility of the 
board and the empowered authority to act with 
decision of the chief executive officer, the bal- 
ance must be maintained, if school systems are 
to be adequately and successfully operated. One 
of the major handicaps to the attainment of 
this balance is the absence in our communities 
of a strong, progressive group — nonpolitical 
in its thought and action as applied to the 
school system. 

The work of a school system, like that of 
any human organization, divides itself naturally 


into two fields. There is the function of policy) 
the formal expression of the. 


determination, 
official will; and there is the function of ad- 
ministration, which is roughly described as the 
execution of predetermined policy. 

For the work of administration, trained ca- 
pacities and highly expert knowledge are gen- 
erally recognized as necessary. Moreover, I be- 
lieve that admission to this administrative field 
must yet come under conditions by which only 
the best products of academic training can hope 
to qualify. 

For the work of policy determination, on the 
other hand, the people of our different commu- 
nities, for the most part, have proceeded on the 
assumption that any individual who can win an 
election to the school board is fit to fill the 
office. Enraged citizens may rail against it from 
time to time but too many voters still hold the 
belief, regarding the conduct of our schools, 
that to the victor belong the spoils. 

Because the spoils system is so firmly in- 
trenched, it is viewed by many as proper and 
desirable even in the conduct of the schools. 
We have failed to realize that, to an exceedingly 
large degree, it is responsible for most ills suf- 
fered in school administration and for the many 
activities of boards that are contrary to the 
principles of good administration. Published 
surveys of school systems prove this statement. 
Until we have removed every vestige of polit- 
ical control from local school administration we 
will not find it possible to establish the proper 
relationship between the board and its chief 
executive oie. consequent there will be no 
high degree of efficiency in carrying through 
any excellent school program. 


Relationship of the Board to Executive 
Officers 
But, suppose we have succeeded in removing 
political parties and politics from the school ad- 
ministration. Suppose also, that the chief execu- 





“‘tAbstract of an address before the Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s 
Week. University of Pennsylvania. March 24, 1934. 


tive is a man of possessed special fitness and a 
capacity for development. We can then proceed 


‘to analyze, with some exactness, the relation- 
ship of the board to its chief executive officer. 


Proper relationship lies, first of all, in an un- 
derstanding by the board of its own particular 
function and in the establishment, for itself, of 
a policy of conduct. Nicholas Murray Butler 
has given this definition: ““The proper function 
for a board of education is not to administer 
the school in detail, but to represent in broad, 
catholic, and generous spirit the public opinion 
of the community, to’select the experts to fll 
the chief posts in the school system, and to sit 
in judgment upon their recommendations; to 
check those experts when in their exuberance 
and enthusiasm they make proposals which 
public opinion will not sustain, or of which the 
public treasury cannot bear the cost, and to 
spur them on whenever they seem to lag or io 
lack wisdom or zeal.”’ 

I believe that boards and board members 
are too frequently interfering with the techni- 
cal operation of the schools, dabbling in petty 
administrative details, thus proving themselves 
ignorant of the modes as well as the limitations 
of administrative procedure. I doubt whether 
there could be found in school-board member- 
ship, an individual capable of interpreting com- 
prehensively educational needs and methods of 
procedure for the professional conduct of the 
schools. If school boards will recognize the in- 
ability on the part of their membership, they 
will not be so ready to disregard the opinions 
and advice of their chief officer, nor to exer- 
cise executive functions for which they are not 
fitted. 

Proper relationship lies, second, in the es- 
tablishment of a policy of recognition for their 
chief executive officer. School supervision is a 
profession and when a board has engaged a 
qualified superintendent, they have engaged 
one possessing technical skill to administer the 
school system. They have engaged him to do 
the most important work of the community — 
to conduct the development as far as possible, 
through mental processes, of the social, eco- 
nomic, and physical well-being of the children 
of the community. 

Recognizing him for what he is, the board 
will look to him to formulate a definite and 
comprehensive program of development for the 
school system. They will expect him to dem- 
onstrate both the necessity and wisdom of 
every next step in that pregram. With him they 
will analyze and adopt the program of develop- 
ment but to him alone will be given the execu- 
tion. In the execution of this adopted program 
he should be given in his profession the recog- 
nition that a surgeon, about to perform an op- 
eration, is given in his field. 


Upholding the Functions of Executive 
flicer 

This leads me to suggest that -proper rela- 
tionship lies, third, in the establishment of a 
policy of noninterference with the executive 
function of the chief executive officer. No sane 
parent, having decided with the surgeon that 
an operation is necessary and having placed 
the child under the care of that surgeon, would 
attempt to interfere after the operation has be- 
gun. Yet that is what happens many times in 
our school system. The board adopts a policy, 
a program. The lay mind begins to work, and 
doubts as to its own judgment arise in that 
mind. Then interference starts and continues 
often to the jeopardizing, or even the over- 
throwing of a whole program. 

If boards and board members would recog- 
nize the policy of noninterference the moment 
they have placed authority in the hands of the 
professional expert, the standards of our edu- 
cational system would be more nearly attained, 
and our children better equipped for adult- 
hood when their school days are ended. 

Proper relationship lies, fourth, in the es- 
tablishment of a policy of support for the chief 
executive officer. No executive can well carry 
out the adopted policies and program without 
the full support and codperation of the board. 
The board ought to remember that policies 
adopted are their policies and that a program 
set up and approved is their program. The 
board must understand the reason for their 
adoption of a policy and they must understand 
the why of an accepted program. Only thus are 
they in a position to give full support. The su- 
perintendent, if he is capable, will, as a rule, 
have the backing of the community but he 
will not have the time to acquaint the commu- 
nity with new policies and an advancing pro- 
gram. People are interested in education and 
they are not only willing to spend, but do spend 
considerable sums of money, that their children 
may have the opportunities of fine schooling. 
But, keeping them in the dark as to policies 
and program will cause doubt and suspicion to 
arise with resultant loss of public confidence. 
By open and intelligent support shall public ap- 
proval be won. 

I should like to see courageous and clear- 
thinking men and women seeking school-board 
membership in greater numbers than they are 
now doing. There are more honest and capable 
school-board-qualified individuals in our com- 
munities than we imagine. We ought to dis- 
cover them and urge them to seek the office. 

Participation in board work will be entertain- 
ing; the opportunities for service will be legion, 
and alert and undaunted membership will bring 
great personal satisfaction, if not well-earned 
popular acclaim. 


PENSIONED 
By Catherine Parmenter 

No more is it her task — her joy to greet 
Those youngsters every morning when they file 
Reluctantly along the time-worn aisle: 
Some shy— some sullen— some with all the sweet 
Felicity of childhood in their eyes. 
Where are they now? she wonders —those whom she 
Once taught. What have her children grown to be: 


Courageous .. 


. cynical ...ignoble... 


wise? 


A few she reads about —and she is proud. 
A few she hears from — cherishes their notes 
Recalling funny little anecdotes 


Or moments of disaster... 


. Oh, the crowd 


Of memories that laugh and weep with her: 
Belovéd heritage from days that were! 
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Educational Leadership: A Hastorical View 


Theodore L. Reller, University of Pennsylvania 


Educators view with alarm the decreasing 
amount of public money available with which 
to provide educational facilities for an increas- 
ing number of children. This concern is justified 
by a consideration of educational needs which 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that not only 
must present educational offerings be main- 
tained, but that they must be expanded if the 
public school is to serve to a degree at all com- 
mensurate with the expectations of even con- 
servative citizens. While the taxation crisis is 
severe, it fortunately makes itself felt quickly 
in the educational program. It is to be hoped 
that a curtailed educational offering will arouse 
many parents and that consequently tax in- 
justices may be at least partially remedied. 
Thus in the long run, lack of funds may be 
made to contribute to the development of a 
more adequate tax system and indirectly to the 
development of a more stable and adequate 
educational system. A crisis was necessary to 
cause North Carolina to make its recent sig- 
nificent change in educational theory and prac- 
tice in administration. It is to be hoped that the 
present crisis may force other states to make 
similar far-reaching changes which otherwise 
would not be made for many years. While the 
immediate effect of the action of North Caro- 
lina may not be the lifting of the education of 
the poorer sections of the state to the level of 
the wealthier ones, principles are established 
which promise a more nearly equal educational 
opportunity on a fair level for the children of 
the state than they have experienced at any 
time in the past. 

Education is confronted by a danger at 
least the equal of the financial crisis in the elim- 
ination of, or the curtailment of the powers of, 
many of its leaders. Activity with this purpose 
in view proceeds quietly and fails to produce 
upparent results as quickly as lack of sufficient 
funds. Participation in what’ McAndrew terms 
the favorite ‘“out-door sport” of school direc- 
tors, namely, the disposing of superintendents 
or curbing them so that they can achieve little 
educationally, is more widely practiced now 
than it has been in recent years and threatens 
to grow in popularity. Factors contributing to 
the spread of such practices are: a lack of rec- 
ognition of the importance of professional lead- 
ership accompanied by distrust of the special- 
ist; general unemployment, which is the base 
of fear, which in turn has led to the spread of 
@ narrow provincialism and a preference for 
local leaders; the difficulty experienced by 
leaders in education, as in many fields, in jus- 
tifying actions which a couple of years ago 
would have been accepted by nearly everyone, 
but for which today it is difficult to secure sup- 
port as a result of changed economic conditions 
and an unstable popular mind which is at times 
little given to thought and which may so easily 
become unjustifiably antagonistic; and a desire 
for change because it is change, rather than be- 
cause the innovation holds promise — on the 
basis of a synthesis of all facts available — of 
something better. 


A Present Danger 


To this immediate threat to educational lead- 
ership there are additional hazards if a long 
view is taken. Able young men will not be at- 
tracted by a profession, the money awards of 
which are still less in accord with the service 
involved than they have been in the past. Nor 
will they be attracted by a profession, the 
leaders of which are subject to the whims and 
caprices of local politicians or of those people 
within the community who cannot see beyond 
the outworn bonds of the district which they 


legally compose when they select a leader. 

The importance of vital professional leader- 
ship is vividly brought to mind by the melan- 
choly editorial comment of the St. Paul Courant 
when a real leader left St. Paul for a larger field 
of service. It stated: 

The teaching force is badly demoralized, both by 
the return to methods they believe to be obsolete, and 
by that subtle influence of submission through fear of 
displacement conjoined with lack of confidence in, re- 
spect for, and agreement with a superior capable of 
making his power felt. Through educational circles over 
the Nation and beyond, this reversion to the ancient 
has become quickly known and, except for an occa- 
sional visit of some investigating educator from abroad 
to the teachers’ training, or the Mechanic Art School, 
both retaining as yet much of their former standing 
and methods, the schools are no longer sought by those 
seeking information in the working of modern peda- 
gogy. At home public sentiment reflects in its despond- 
ency the retrogression made and making. 

The sun of memory gilds them yet 
_ But all except that sun is set.’ 

Cognizant of the significance of vital educa- 
tional leadership and of the possibilities of a 
decline in the quality of such leadership, it is 
the intention to present some facts concerning 
educational leadership in cities during the nine- 
teenth century. This century was definitely one 
of experimentation and one in which a severe 
struggle was waged to secure the leadership 
needed in education. A record of conditions and 
claims and some account of the movement will 
reveal a similarity with claims advanced today. 
1t will show some undesirable practices in the 
selection of leaders, as well as some undesirable 
leaders, and consequently will emphasize the 
great importance of an adequate and proper 
public relations program and of an energetic 
and effective defense of deserving educational 
leaders. The people need to recognize the wis- 
dom of Superintendent Hinsdale, of Cleveland, 
in his statement that there is one law of the 
schools of any city, namely, “All changes, no 
matter how numerous, how important, or how 
radical, to be beneficent must be made oppor- 
tunely and prudently, and must consume time.” 


Early Lack of Competent Men 


Charles Francis Adams in writing of the 
Quincy experiment attributed much of its suc- 
cess to the superintendent of schools who was 
not an “ordinary” superintendent. In his words: 
“The ordinary superintendent is apt to be a 
grammar-school teacher run to seed, or some 
retired clergyman or local politician out of a 
iob.”* A short time before this, Adams stated 
that after authority to appoint a superintendent 
had been secured, “now the first serious difficulty 
presented itself in the practical selection of a 
superintendent; for it is a noticeable fact that 
large and costly as the common-school system 
of this country is, and greatly as its stands in 
need of intelligent direction, not a single step 
has yet been taken towards giving it such di- 
rection through an educated superintendency.’” 
The lack of competent men to fill the position 
of superintendent was a severe handicap to the 
spread of the city superintendency and to its 
development. In Worcester, following the re- 
tirement of the first superintendent, the office 
remained vacant for more than a year “chiefly 
for want of a suitable and competent candidate 
who would command the hearty and cordial 
codperation of his associates in the care of the 
schools.’ In Rochester, the board of education 
appointed three persons to the superintendency 


1Educational Review, Vol. 19, p. 520, May, 1900. 

2Cleveland, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 36-37, 
1886. 

8Philbrick, J. D., ‘Which Is the True Ideal?’’ Education, Vol. 
1, pp. 300-302, January, 1881. 

‘Philadelphia, Board of Public Education Report, pp. 15-18, 
1879. 

‘Worcester Daily Spy, April 8, 1859. 
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in two years, and with such “indifferent suc- 
cess” that the office was made a popularly 
elected one.° 

Another concept of the type of people at- 
tracted in those days to the superintendency is 
to be found in an incident related by Charles 
Northend. He stated that the announcement to 
establish the office of superintendent of schools 
with a liberal salary in a certain city had a 
“wonderful effect. Lawyers whose business 
could not ‘wane’ because it had never ‘waxed’; 
doctors whose patients were not troublesomely 
numerous; clergymen afflicted with the bron- 
chitis or some other malady, or not overbur- 
dened with hearers; office seekers of various 
kinds and all sorts of ‘do nothings’ all became 
suddenly and wonderfully impressed with the 
importance of common schools, accompanied 
by a sort of feeling that in themselves was the 
only power for truly elevating those schools.’” 
To men of this type, Northend attributed much 
of the “jar and friction” found in school affairs 
during those years. At the close of the nine- 
teenth century, Aaron Gove, of Denver, out- 
standing superintendent of schools, pointed out 
that few had followed the city superintendency 
persistently as a vocation, and that “of the 
hundreds that have struck it, most have left it 
for another prospect.” He continued: “Inade- 
quate preparation has been potent in forcing 
desertion. Neither scholarship nor executive 
ability alone has been found ample for perma- 
nent occupation.’’® 

With the foregoing illustrations and concepts 
in mind, attention will be given to the positions 
held by superintendents before they entered the 
superintendency. The previous occupations will 
be grouped for discussion as follows: principal, 
assistant superintendent, supervisor or former 
superintendent in local system; educator pre- 
viously not connected with system in question; 
member of board of education; professions, 
trades, etc., other than education. 


Previous Occupations of Early 
Superintendents 


A study of the superintendents during the 
nineteenth century of 39 large cities reveals 
that more superintendents were drawn from 
the first of the above groups, namely, principal, 
assistant superintendent, supervisor or former 
superintendent in the local system, than from 
anv other group. This was partially due to acts, 
ordinances, and regulations which required that 
the superintendent of schools be an elector of 
the city when elected. Thus there existed in the 
case of many cities as narrow and provincial 
an attitude toward leadership as one frequently 
finds today. Fortunately, by the end of the 
century the major portion of such acts, ordi- 
nances, and regulations had been discarded. 
Even in cities where there were no requirements 
specifying a local man, there were many people 
who favored a local superintendent. The Brook- 
lyn Evening Star in 1848, when the first super- 
intendent was to be appointed, asked the board 
of education to judge the applicants “not by 
the array of influences which may be exerted 
to secure the office to some friend or partisan 
favorite, but alone having reference to the le- 
gitimate object of the appointment.”® Two days 
later, the same paper published a letter signed 
“Second Ward” which called upon the board 
of education to accept its “opportunity of ele- 
vating a teacher and the teachers’ profession.” 


*Rochester, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 35, 
1863. 

7Connecticut, Common School Journal and Annals of Educa- 
tien, Vol. 8, August, 1860. 
8National Education Association, Proceedings, p. 215, 1900. 
*Brooklyn Evening Star, March 4, 1848. 
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It pointed out further that the appoint:nent of 
one of the teachers would be “an act of but 
simple justice.’”” 

In Providence, when the resignation of S. S. 
Greene as superintendent was announced, a 
letter to the editor of the Providence Journal 
asked that the schools be guarded against a 
“foreign complexion” and “undue and un- 
toward influence from without” in their super- 
vision and administration. In part it read: 

When we want a judge or other officer to administer 
our laws and preside over our institutions, we take a 
resident of our ‘city and state, who understands our 
laws, customs, and character. There is reason in this 
practice. 

Now I ask, should not the office of school superin- 
tendent be regarded in the same light as that to which 
I have pointed? Does not such an officer need to be 
conversant at the outset, not only with schools in gen- 
eral, but with the Providence system of schools in par- 
ticular, and with the habits, manners and customs of 
the Providence people?” 


Outside vs. Local Men 


Many citizens of Washington protested when 
Poweil, of Iowa, was elected superintendent in 
1885. The school trustees were firm in their de- 
sire to have an efficient school system, however, 
and did not yield. One trustee replied: 

Home rule when applied to the appointment of a 
school superintendent is senseless. A superintendent is 
not a “ruler” and should never try to be one. 

The same business principles which apply in ordinary 
matters of life should be used in the management of 


schools. . . . Did Princeton lower the standard of ex- 
cellence when she called Dr. McCosh from beyond the 
seas? .. . Are taxes levied to give employment to men 


or to educate the children?” 

When the Brooklyn board of education ele- 
vated a principal to the superintendency, the 
Daily Eagle approved as follows: 


The superintendency is a prize which ought to be 
held before the eyes of the principals as a stimulus to 


exertion in their calling. . . . Moreover, there is advan- 
tage in having a superintendent who knows the teach- 
ers and principals. . . . It would take a newcomer a 


year and perhaps years to get familiar with all the ins 
and outs of the personnel of the schools of a city as 
large as Brooklyn, not to mention a good many other 
peculiarities of local tradition and affiliation.” 

In fairness to the Daily Eagle, mention 
should be made of the responsibilities of the 
city superintendent in Brooklyn a few years 
previous to the time of the above statement. 
When J. W. Buckley was dropped as superin- 
tendent it was said: 

There are members of the Board who are ranked as 
old members who try in vain to remember ever hav- 
ing heard of any suggestion from the Superintendent 
touching public-school management. Of the merits of 
the school books, the construction of school buildings, 
the grading of school studies —on the thousand and 
one subjects which give rise to differences of opinion 
among those who take an especial interest in public 
education — the Board never thought of consulting its 
Superintendent, and the Superintendent never troubled 
his own peace by troubling the Board with such mat- 
ters... . It is due to him to say that he never gave 
the slightest offense to a single member of the Board 
in all the years he has been in office and that he never 
hazarded a difference of opinion with one of them ex- 
cept he did so under a mistake as to the opinion of 
that member.” 


Local Men Also Good 


Despite the opinion advanced here that local 
men should not be elected to the superintend- 
ency because they are local men, a considerable 
number of outstanding superintendents were 
drawn from the personnel of the local school 
systems. Deserving mention in this group are 
Philbrick, of Boston; Harris and Soldan, of 
St. Louis; Buckley, of Brooklyn; and Dutton, 
of New Haven. 

The second group of superintendents are edu- 
cators who were not previously connected with 
the local school system. These include espe- 
cially superintendents in other cities and teach- 
ers in colleges. While in the 39 cities studied 
only half as many superintendents were drawn 
from this category as from the first considered, 
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many outstanding superintendents are found in 
this group. Greenwood, of Kansas City; Gove, 
of Denver; Bishop, Greene, Leach, and Tarbell, 
of Providence; Rickoff, Hinsdale, and L. H. 
Jones, of Cleveland; MacAlister, of Philadel- 
phia; Randall, of New York, and Marble, of 
Worcester, compare very favorably with the 
best men contributed by the personnel of the 
local systems. 

In the cities studied during the nineteenth 
century, approximately one fourth as many in- 
dividuals secured entrance to the superintend- 
ency through membership on the board of edu- 
cation as through having been of the personnel 
of the local system. In general, these were some 
of the earliest superintendents. In a number of 
instances, men passed from the presidency of 
the board of education to the superintendency. 
The outstanding superintendent who entered 
the profession from a school-board membership 
was MacAlister, of Milwaukee, who was later 
the first superintendent of Philadelphia. He was 
enjoying a prosperous law business in Milwau- 
kee when elected president of the board of edu- 
cation. He became so thoroughly interested in 
the schools that when a vacancy occurred in 
the superintendency, he was elected to that 
office. Outstanding work in that field caused 
Philadelphia to extend to him an invitation to 
become its first superintendent. 

The last group of superintendents to be con- 
sidered is composed of men representing various 
professions and trades who had had no contact 
with education either in the local system or in 
another city as a teacher, principal, supervisor, 
assistant superintendent, or even as a school 
director, before they entered the superintend- 
ency. Los Angeles leads in this category, having 
had 13 of her 23 superintendents selected from 
the group. These thirteen superintendents in- 
cluded five lawyers, two doctors, two clergy- 
men, two merchants, one transportation and 
shipping leader, one accountant and bookkeep- 
er, all of whom held office before Los Angeles 
had a superintendent drawn from any of the 
other sources which have been considered. The 
third superintendent was a doctor and a versa- 
tile genius who had a “penchant for pioneering. 
He started the first drug store, opened the first 
auction house, established the first nursery and 
introduced the first ornamental trees and shrub- 
bery into Los Angeles. He had a genius, too, 
for office holding. He was collectively post- 
master, school superintendent, coroner, and city 
marshal. Whether it was his familiarity with 
letters or his experience in a nursery that sug- 
gested to the council his fitness for school su- 
perintendent, the records do not show.’*° Los 
Angeles’ superintendents included noted politi- 
cians and lawyers, one of whom was the first 
attorney general of California. One of San 
Francisco’s superintendents was a_ business 
man who, because he had never been a teacher, 
attended to official business duties and turned 
over to John Swett,'® his assistant superintend- 
ent, the revision of the rules and regulations 
of the school department, the supervision of in- 
struction, the revision of the curriculum, the 
preparation of the annual report, and other 
educational details. 


An Early Individualist 


The Detroit board of education, in 1865, 
elected Duane Doty, a newspaper editor, as su- 
perintendent. While the Free Press considered 
Doty, one of its former editors, “eminently 
qualified for the position,”’!’ the Advertiser and 
Tribune attacked him as one who would greatly 
impair the “success and usefulness” of the pub- 
lic schools because he was a “‘most bigoted par- 
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tisan’” and ‘an old political editor” who had 
“written columns in denunciation of the efforts 
of the government to suppress the rebellion and 
denounced the Lieutenant General of our 
Armies as a humbug and in consequence of 
atheistic opinions publicly derided Thanksgiv- 
ing Day.”'® Doty later went to Chicago as as- 
sistant superintendent. Pickard resigned as su- 
perintendent of Chicago schools a couple of 
years after Doty became assistant superintend- 
ent, protesting that Doty “marked out for him- 
self an independent course of action, of the 
work he has required of others, without even 
asking the consent or approval of the superin- 
tendent.’'® He stated that he was frequently 
called upon to explain blanks in the schools, of 
“the existence of which he had not the slightest 
knowledge,” and that Doty had even instructed 
clerks “to allow no one’ to see certain blanks 
which were prepared in the office and circulated 
throughout the schools. Doty denied most of 
these charges,”° regretted the course he had 
taken in certain cases, and assured the board 
there would be no cause for complaint in the 
future. Pickard would not withdraw his resigna- 
tion, however, and the board elected Doty su- 
perintendent, whereupon the Daily Tribune 
bitterly commented that “‘for once vaulting am- 
bition leaped just about the right height.’ 
The Daily Tribune had previously stated edi- 
torially that the only question was whether the 
board “shall appropriate enough to pay Mr. 
Doty’s transportation back to Detroit.’’** 

The Milwaukee board of education selected 
@ newspaper editor as superintendent in 1862, 
but he served only a few months. At the time 
of his election the Daily Sentinel stated that all 
his interference in the schools “will be only to 
their detriment and that what would be a great 
disqualification in a good man will be his chief 
merit — that his entire want of industry and 
application to anything will probably prevent 
him from interfering with the school depart- 
ment any further than to draw his regular 
salary.’’?* 

A Political Office Holder 


Another example of a superintendent having 
no former contact with the schools is that of 
Fox who was first elected superintendent in 
Buffalo in 1877. He was a yard foreman for a 
large contractor and Republican political leader. 
The Daily Courier,a Democratic paper, claimed 
that “school work is a profession requiring spe- 
cial knowledge and experience” and that Fox 
had “no knowledge of school affairs . . . no 
qualification for the office of superintendent 
which would not equally fit him for judge, or 
government architect or a general of brigade. 
He could neither teach nor manage a school for 
a week, and six hours would more than exhaust 
his store of knowledge and patience. He could 
not himself examine applicants for position; he 
knows nothing of the educational tendencies 
and movements of the day.’”* Stating that Fox 
was a “respectable gentleman” and that his 
employer and contractor might gain since it 
“might facilitate his business to a great extent; 
it might aid him in securing larger contracts 
and better prices than he would otherwise ob- 
tain,’”*° the Courier insisted that the people 
“would be made to bleed more freely than ever 
before” and that such a situation was not de- 
sired. His qualifications were not granted as 
being as strong as those of an earlier Demo- 
cratic nominee for the superintendency, of 
whom the Commercial Advertiser said that no 
qualifications could be imagined unless it be 
from “a sanitary point of view, for vaccination 
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... Dr. Garvin has claims to the place.’* Both 
of these men were elected; the one resigned 
after a short period; the other never submitted 
annual reports, although they were required by 
law. A taxpayer inferred that this failure to 
submit annual reports was due to incom- 
petency.?? 

Finally, an interesting superintendent was 
DeWolf, of Milwaukee. When he was reélected 
in 1863 after some opposition, one of the mem- 
bers of the board offered a resolution “‘requir- 
ing correction in the ortography of the min- 
utes,” since DeWolf was keeping them. Before 
action was taken on the resolution, a motion to 
adjourn prevailed. One historian spoke of him 
as a “literary gem” and a “blatant politician,” 
as a man elected to the superintendency as a 
“natural result of bringing the public schools 
into the cesspool of politics.’”** The Sentinel 
held that DeWolf was an honest, well-meaning 
man “entirely out of his beat” as superintend- 
ent. It continued, “All this comes of prostitut- 
ing this office to politics. And we hope the 
gentleman or gentlemen, who a year ago 
decreed that it should be put up in the political 
auction room, to be knocked off to the highest 
bidder —the one who does the most for the 
party — irrespective of any fitness for the place, 
will be satisfied with the working of the 
scheme.””® With the superintendents of the 
types here considered, occasionally securing 
their positions through agents of textbook 
companies,*° one can agree with the Buffalo 
Courier that at times it amounted to worse than 
continuing “mediocrity in a high position,” for 
it was giving “downright inferiority continued 
charge of public education.”** 


A Teacher Not Wanted 


The viewpoint of the press concerning the 
qualifications of the superintendent of schools 
in some instances is interesting and. signifi- 
cant. The New Haven Evening Register op- 
posed the appointment of Samuel T. Dutton on 
the ground that it was due to the Democratic 
majority of New Haven that no “narrow- 
minded and bigoted Republican partisan should 
be placed at the head of the schools.”** Sackett, 
a school principal, was opposed for the superin- 
tendency in Buffalo on the ground that he was 
“a school teacher, and should not be a politi- 
cian.’ That the teachers themselves held this 
view can be inferred from the statement made 
by Sackett when he was superintendent to the 
effect that he had to keep constantly in mind 
the fact that the teachers looked upon “the 
elevation of one of their number to the superin- 
tendency with feelings of uneasiness and dis- 
trust, having been taught by politicians that a 
teacher was not the proper person to be placed 
at the head of the school department, on ac- 
count of the professional jealousies which may 
at times have existed among them.””** 

How thoroughly political the selection of su- 
perintendents often was is revealed by the pro- 
cedure of a political party convention® in 
Buffalo. The Republican and American parties 
were in joint convention. Balloting took place 
for a superintendent of schools and a Repub- 
lican educator was nominated, whereupon it 
was explained that the office, having been pre- 
viously filled by a Republican, should go this 
time to an American. The chairman, in aston- 
ishment at the result, asked the convention to 
reconsider. The convention did so and nom- 
inated, almost unanimously, a doctor who was 
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THE SCHOOLS WE NEED! 

We need rather schools that are neither 
curriculum centered, nor child centered, but 
life centered; schools that are primarily con- 
cerned, neither with the amount the child 
learns nor with the uniqueness of what he 
creates, but with his emotional stability and 
his ability to live and get along with others; 
schools that substitute for the competitive 
motive of individual achievement the social 
motive of group participation; schools which 
measure their success not in terms of grades 
and test scores, but in terms of the effective- 
ness of the personalities of the children who 
have grown up in those schools. — Harvey W. 
Zorbaugh. 
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a member of the American Party. During the 
same year, the press, which related the above 
facts, voiced the opinion that school affairs were 
drifting into a dangerous channel and that if 
conditions continued a little longer with “the 
alliance of teachers for or against political par- 
ties becoming a recognized fact, only one result 
can follow. With every change in a city admin- 
istration will come an entire change in the corps 
of teachers made on political considerations 
only.’”*® In Baltimore a political assessment of 
Z per cent was made on the salaries of the paid 
officers of the board. The officers, including the 
superintendent, refused to pay, and, when the 
prevention of their reélection was threatened, 
they brought the matter to the attention of the 
board of commissioners.*? The board adopted a 
resolution endorsing the conduct of the super- 
intendent by a vote of 13 to 5.°8 


Tenure of Early Superintendents 


Related to the type of men who served as su- 
perintendents and to the concepts of qualifica- 
tions that were accepted by boards of educa- 
tion and others is the matter of the tenure of 
the superintendents. A very considerable num- 
ber of the superintendents of the nineteenth 
century in the cities studied served too few 
vears to achieve significantly in education. The 
average number of years served by: the super- 
intendents during the century were: two in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco; three in Omaha, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Memphis and Milwaukee; 
four in Louisville. The superintendent of San 
Francisco who served the longest period served 
only four years. Compare these situations with 
Providence, where the average tenure was 15 
years and the longest tenure enjoyed by a su- 
perintendent was 29 years. Of the superintend- 
ents studied, too few had long enough tenure 
to enable them to formulate and to carry 
through any of the significant policies in which 
they may have believed. 

In lamenting the short tenures of the super- 
intendents, John Swett aptly remarked: “There 
can be no progress in public schools without 
long-continued, systematic efforts; and there 
can be no system when one set of school officials 
succeeds another as often as the seasons change. 
By the time one set of school officers has 
learned something about the conditions and 
wants of the schools, by some change in the 
politics of the city or town, a new set succeeds, 
bent on reforming the work of their predeces- 
sors.’’°® The Virginia Educational Journal at a 
later date noted that “an officer hardly has 
time to post himself in the school laws or to 
make acquaintance of the teachers and subor- 
dinates under him before there comes a turn of 
the political wheel which throws him out of 
position and puts in his place a new man, to 
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undergo in a few years a similar experience.’”*° 

The attitude of some members of boards of 
education of the period is well stated by a di- 
rector who led a movement against a superin- 
tendent in Minneapolis and who secured his 
elimination. He stated, when asked the reason 
for the action: “Why, there was no particular 
reason, further than that the board desired to 
make a change. . . . There were no particular 
charges against Dr. Bradley, and as he has had 
the place for two terms it does not seem to me 
that he should complain.’’** 


Results of Short Terms 

While it is recognized that change in superin- 
tendents may be at times advisable or even nec- 
essary, it is clear that such changes occur too 
frequently and do not always lead to an in- 
creased efficiency in the service. As a result of 
adherence to this principle a few boards of edu- 
cation may suffer — but with little damage to 
education — in the way a well-known educator 
stated the Seattle board did when a superin- 
tendent failed to be reélected. He stated: “The 
action of the school board reminds me very 
much of the farmer who after many years of 
faithful work unhitched the old horse from the 
plow and turned him out in the public high- 
ways, put in a colt, but while attempting to 
hitch the latter received a severe kick.’’*? 

More deserving the consideration of one in- 
terested in education is the editorial comment 
of the Omaha Republican when without cause 
the board of education failed to reélect the su- 
perintendent. It advised: 


We would take this opportunity to remind the school 
board that they are servants, not masters. . . . They 
are not elected to wrangle, dispute and scheme. . . 
They are also to remember that changes in teachers, 
and especially in superintendents, are ill-advised unless 
in case of manifest incompetency. Changes upset all 
order and method, new experiments are tried and the 
schools suffer. Nor can a man have a chance to show 
his ability except after several years of trial; of course, 
we would not advocate the retention of an incompetent 
superintendent . . . but no one claims that our late 
superintendent was incompetent... . 

Gentlemen of the board of education, such changes 
are ruinous, retarding the progress of the schools, and 
preventing any first-class men from accepting the posi- 
tion of superintendent of public instruction in the city 
of Omaha.’ 


Pertinent also are the views expressed when 
Superintendent Long was dismissed, with no 
cause given, in St. Louis. The Globe Democrat 
considered the removal “low and indecent.’’** 
The Post Dispatch regarded it as indefensible 
and pernicious, and hoped that the methods em- 
ployed would “never be reapeated.’’*® Soldan, 
in accepting the position as acting superintend- 
ent, stated that the consequences of the action 
extended far beyond the removal of one man, 
and that unless the board gives satisfactory 
guarantees that a similar action will never oc- 
cur again, it will be unable “to get any man of 
first-rate ability to take the position.” He con- 
tinued: “No man of experience and ability who 
has earned a reputation as an educator will 
accept a position in which he will be subject to 
peremptory and humiliating dismissal at the 
caprice of a faction of school directors.’’4* It is 
essential if education is to progress that, in the 
words of Superintendent L. H. Jones, of Cleve- 
land, educators must lead in the struggle “to 
establish the principle that the office is not to 
be awarded to ‘claimants,’ that it is not to be 
sought so much as it is to seek the incumbent, 
and that he who invokes political influences to 
secure it is unworthy of it.’’*” 

It should not be necessary to continue a type 


of experimentation such as existed during the 
‘nes deliai (Concluded on Page 73) 
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City Taxes and School Taxes 


Fred Engelhardt, University of Minnesota 


For many years those interested in public 
education have struggled to maintain complete 
fiscal and administrative separation of the 
public schools from local city governments. The 
more the issues underlying the demand for 
complete independence of the local school 
corporation have been studied by those in close 
contact with the work the more they have been 
convinced that efficient schools cannot be oper- 
ated when public education is conceived of as 
one of the municipal activities rather than a 
state responsibility. 

The demand for complete independence of 
schools has been least successful in the very 
large cities. In many instances this condition is 
due to the fact that special charters were 
granted cities very clearly in the development 
of this country and before public education 
was under way. No doubt the desired end sought 
in the management of schools will come when 
the state assumes its full responsibility for the 
support of public education. Until that time, 
however, the struggle will continue and school 
officials must be alert and alive to avert move- 
ments that may tend to destroy such independ- 
ence as is now enjoyed by schools. 

There are many cities that spread over exten- 
sive land areas the boundaries of which also 
include an independently incorporated school 
district. The people residing in such areas are 
citizens in two independent corporations, a city 
and a school district, and these residents 
support two separate public-service agencies. 
School taxes and city taxes in such cities are 
levied independently, and frequently the rela- 
tive costs of city government and schools are 
measured by comparing current tax rates. 
Often this sort of comparison does not reflect 
to the advantage of the schools. Differences in 
tax rates cause the people to wonder why it is 
that the school taxes should be higher or lower 
than the city taxes. Differences in tax rates in 
the two local enterprises, schools and city 
services, have given many a politician a plat- 
form from which to condemn “school extrav- 
agances in the fads and frills” and to advocate 
the centralization of financial control of school 
affairs by municipal authority. 


When City Tax Rates are Juggled 


In one community when an issue regarding 
school taxes was raised, an intensive study of 
the situation revealed that the municipal offi- 
cials were deliberately maintaining a low tax 
rate. They were able to do this because current 
bills were not being paid in cash and because 
long-time municipal bonds were being sold and 
the money thus borrowed was used to pay the 
outstanding warrants that should have been 
taken care of out of current taxes. It was an 
easy way for officials in office to show that taxes 
were low, and yet the burden of tax was being 
deferred to future dates. While this was being 
done the school board balanced its budget each 
year and the result was a tax rate higher than 
that needed by the city during those years. 

Another situation in which complaint against 
the school taxes was growing very bitter in 
certain political circles was investigated. It was 


found on a study of the facts that the city 


government enjoyed an appreciable income from 
certain local franchises that the schools did not 
share. The cash received from these sources 
annually reduced the municipal need for tax 
income in an amount approximating 15 per 
cent of the budgetary requirements. The public 
was not aware of this fact until the school offi- 
cials clarified the issues in the press. 

When schools are fiscally independent of the 
cities in which the public school system is 


located, the latter, as a rule, does not share in 
the profit made from local water works and 
other locally owned public utilities. To illus- 
trate the situation as it exists in several small 
cities in the Northwest, the following examples 
have been selected. The cities chosen with one 
exception comprise a municipal corporation and 
a school corporation, each one independent of 
the other. 


Liquidating Debts at School Expense 


Case 1. This city enjoys excellent water 
and electrical rates supplied by services publicly 
owned. The schools and the business district 
purchase heat from the local municipal plant. 
Municipal taxes are reasonable, for the profits 
of the plant have been used to extend the parks 
and to liquidate city debt. The schools are very 
good and the taxes are relatively high. The 
schools, however, do not share in the profits 
of the public services operated by the munic- 
ipality. In fact, approximately one-half million 
dollars’ worth of property has been taken off 
the tax list due to public ownership of plants 
and other facilities, and to offset the loss school 
taxes necessarily have been raised. At the 
present time there is no complaint against:high 
taxes for the support of the public schools. 

Case 2. This city also enjoys excellent rates 
on water and electricity from publicly owned 
services. Profits from these services have gone 
toward the liquidation of municipal debt. These 
municipal plants have been operated with a high 
degree of. efficiency, for they have been in the 
hands of very competent engineers. The man- 
agement of the municipal services has suggested 
that school bonds be liquidated by the profits. 
Since the schools are independent of the munic- 
ipal government, such a step cannot be made 
under the present laws. Municipal officials are 
using the situation as a bait to entice the schools 
to become a part of the city government. Those 
interested in the schools recommend that such 
a step be avoided and that every effort be made 
to effect a change in the law to enable the 
schools to share the profits of local utilities. At 
the present time the property of the publicly 
owned plants represent an assessed value of 
$300,000, or a potential loss in taxes to the 
schools of about $11,000 each year. 


Soaking the Schools 


Case 3. This city purchases power from a 
private corporation. The school system pur- 
chases its power and light from the city. The 
city profits were $20,000 in 1933 which the 
schools did not share. Quoting the superin- 
tendent: 

“We are required to pay the regular business 
rate which is very high. We pay 10 cents per 
kilowatt hour for the first 100 kilowatts, 8 cents 
for the next 200, 7 cents for the next 200, and 
6 cents for everything over 500 kilowatts. The 
private rate is quite reasonable, but the business 
rate has been very high and no exception has 
been made for the school. They feel that the 
school district is in better shape financially 
than the city, and therefore there is no reason 
for making a reduction. 

“T am certain that if our light and power 
plant was owned and operated by the city, 
there would be a tendency to make comparisons 
between school taxes and city taxes. In fact, 
even with the profits that come from the oper- 
ation of the distribution system there is a 
tendency to compare the expenditures without 
taking into consideration the income which the 
city derives from its sale of electricity.” 

Case 4. This city operates water and heat 
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services. The schools buy heat and water from 
the city. The schools are fiscally independent 
except after a minimum tax rate is exceeded. 
When this minimum tax is exceeded, the city 
council must approve the school budget. Last 
year the municipal authorities decreased the city 
tax rate seven mills. This was done by a transfer 
of funds from the heat and water fund, a polit- 
ical expediency that has yet to be explained 
satisfactorily to the people. Immediately after 
the decrease in city taxes there was a clamor 
for a decrease in the school rates. The school 
rate had been lower in 1932 and had been less 
than the municipal rate until the action taken 
last year. 


Independence Most Desirable 


In the past few years natural gas ‘has been 
piped into this city. The schools were able to 
reduce operating costs materially by discon- 
tinuing the city heat service and by using gas. 
The council members indirectly insinuated that 
the school budget might be in jeopardy if the 
school board continued to cut the use of the city 
heat service. To placate the city council the 
school board. pays $2,000 to the department 
operating the heating service. Even after that 
payment, gas heat is cheaper in the schools. 

The evidence presented here has been secured 
from authoritative officials and indicates many 
of the problems that arise in the financing and 
managing of schools in cities in which the 
schools are independent of the municipalities. 
As the movements for public ownership of 
public services become state-wide, taxable valu- 
ation for local support of schools will decrease. 
Students of education must keep in touch with 
these movements in order to be sure that the 
schools do not suffer as a consequence. Schools 
must not be the only local agency that taxes 
the people, for thus the schools must carry the 
full and disagreeable onus for the objections to 
and complaints against taxation. People will 
enjoy lower public-service rates, but at the 
same time may not understand why school taxes 
should rise when other things are costing less. 
As one studies the problems involved one is 
convinced that the way out of the local tax 
dilemma facing schools is for the state to assume 
the burden of school support. Along with this 
step there is also the need for a more detailed 
publicity program to inform the taxpayer of the 
true local financial conditions. 


EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER 
AND DAILY LIVING 


An educational system is sound insofar, as it 
helps to give meaning to the life and work of 
the people whom it serves and to fit them for 
that life and work. It would be worse than use- 
less to teach young people the nature and prop- 
erties of the material things and forces around 
them if we fail to teach them to know and to 
conform to the purpose that these things and 
forces subserve. 

In the last analysis it is not force nor fear 
nor the sense of common material interest that 
binds man to man in society; it is the knowledge 
that they are brothers, children of one father, 
fellow subjects bound by the same law and des- 
tined to the same end. The constant teaching of 
these truths by word and examples in the 
school, as in the home and in the church, is the 
surest means of promoting justice and good will 
and so friendship among men and among the 
nations of the world.— Eamon T. D. De 
Valera. 
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Hartford Unifies its School System 


Albert I. Prince, Member State Board of Education and Hartford City Board of Education 


A district system older than the United 
States Government will be discarded in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, July 1, for on that date the 
November referendum vote for consolidation 
will become effective. The board of education 
will assume control of 23 elementary buildings 
in nine school districts. In the city also are 
three comprehensive high schools and two spe- 
cial schools. 

To direct the consolidated system the board 
has elected as superintendent Fred. D. Wish, 
who has held the superintendency since 1923. 
As assistants he will have Louis H. Stanley, 
superintendent of the large South district since 
1910, and Thomas F. Carberry, superintendent 
of the Brown district for nearly two years and 
principal of the Brown school since 1931. Ed- 
win F. Nelson, business manager since 1930, 
will continue in that post, and he will be given 
the rank of assistant superintendent in charge 
of business affairs. 

Somewhat of a departure as regards organi- 
zation will be the demarcation of duties for the 
two assistant superintendents. The board hopes 
to set up its activities with a view to looking 
upon the twelve grades of a child’s public- 
school education as a continuing process. In- 
stead of having an assistant superintendent for 
elementary schools and one for high schools, 
Mr. Stanley will be in charge of administration 
for all schools and Mr. Carberry will direct su- 
pervision and curriculum throughout the sys- 
tem. 

Details of the consolidation plan are under 
consideration, and the board has as its expert 
adviser Dr. Albert B. Meredith, Connecticut 
state commissioner of education from 1920 to 
1°30 and now professor of school administration 
in the New York City University School of 
Education. 

Under the district system the relationship of 
the board of education and its executive per- 
sonnel to the elementary schools has been very 
sketchy and most indefinite. Supervisory pow- 
ers of the board have not. been at all well de- 
fined, inasmuch as the nine school-district com- 
mittees have controlled expenditures and ap- 
pointments, the board has never attempted full 
exercise of such limited powers as it might have. 
The board has, in general, legislated as regards 
the strictly education programs and policies of 
the elementary schools, especially the course of 
study; it has dictated the school calendar and, 
through city appropriation, has furnished text- 
books for the district schools. With testing, re- 
search, and other services it has sought to aid 
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these schools, and through recognition of the 
Principals’ Club, which has included the su- 
perintendent, district superintendents, and the 
high-school principals and the frequent accept- 
ance of recommendations from this group, 
many uniform, progressive, and helpful proce- 
dures have been set up. 

The board in recent years has had direct con- 
trol of the high schools, evening schools, adult 
education, manual-training and home-making 
instructors who teach in the élementary schools, 
the Outdoor School for physically subnormal 
pupils, the Mary M. Hooker School for the 
mentally subnormal, attendance officers, home 
classes, vacation school, and the operation of 
the state trade-school building. Previous to 
1929, Hartford had, in addition to the board of 
education and the nine district school commit- 
tees, a high-school committee to direct the fi- 
nancial affairs of the three secondary units. This 
latter committee and the board of education 
were merged by legislative action as a result of 
prolonged dispute between the two bodies, for 
with one group controlling financial matters 
and another dictating courses of study, there 
was ample opportunity for quarrel as to powers. 

For twenty years Hartford has had a so- 
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called equalization plan under which a city- 
wide tax has been levied for the support of the 
district schools. The plan has never equalized, 
however, for most of the districts have been 
unable in some cases and unwilling in others 
to confine their expenditures to such receipts 
from the city treasury. Thus special taxes have 
been levied, some merely for debt service, others 
for both debt service and current expenses. For 
the school year 1932-33 the elementary schools 
received the return from a 4.4 mills equaliza- 
tion tax, included in a general city rate of 23.5 
mills, while the special district taxes ranged 
from .75 of a mill to 6 mills. 

Consolidation was voted last fall after a se- 
ries of intermittent campaigns during the past 
thirty years. Unsuccessful attempts were made 
by consolidationists in 1921, 1923, and 1929. 
The favorable vote in 1933 came as a result of 
a belief that consolidation would result in econ- 
omies and a lower tax rate, a feeling that a 
school system productive of programs and serv- 
ices assuring some greater degree of educational 
equality throughout the city was more prob- 
able, and the increasing burden in the residen- 
tial sections with their large school populations 
and relatively low grand lists. A scandal in one 
district that was badly looted and in which 
seven men, including two committee members, 
went to jail, and a political upheaval in an- 
other district, were important contributing 
factors. 

Hartford has about 20,000 elementary-school 
pupils and 8,000 high-school students. The pa- 
rochial schools have a 6,000 elementary enroll- 
ment. There are no parochial high schools in 
Connecticut. One of the city’s problems which 
must be faced immediately is that of over- 
crowded high schools. Two of the three are on 
double sessions, and fully 30 per cent of the 
high-school students are attending classes in the 
afternoon. The high-school enrollment has 
doubled in less than ten years. During the past 
few years there has been little growth in the 
elementary schools. In several of the district 
schools there are vacant rooms and the board 
of education may adopt, temporarily at least, 
a junior-high-school plan of organization to 
meet its housing problems. 

It was in 1761 that Hartford adopted the 
district system, for in that year of the Colonial 
period the city was divided into North and 
South districts, the Park River, which flows 
through most of the city, becoming the boun- 
dary. The North district has since been sub- 
divided to a greater extent than the South, so 
this latter district, which retains its name, in- 
cludes more than 30 per cent of the city. The 
downtown and east-side sections, included in 
the original North district, are now the Brown 
district, named many years ago for one of the 
city’s early educators. The first public school, 
built in this neighborhood, was opened in 1641. 

In 1770 the Second North district was set 
off. The school in this district is named for 
Henry Barnard, first United States commis- 
sioner of education and for many years a res- 
ident of Hartford. Of the six districts estab- 
lished since the Revolutionary period, the first 
was the West Middle, also taken, in 1814, from 
the original North district, and serving the 
“Hill” residential section. The year 1833 
brought two more separations, the Arsenal, a 
bit to the north and so named because of its 
proximity to the state arsenal, and the North- 
east district. The Washington district, just 
south of the state capitol, was set off in 1841, 
and the farmers of the Southwest section se- 
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cured recognition of their independent district 
just before the Civil War. Meanwhile two tiny 
rural schools had been established in the North- 
west section and in the 70’s this district was 
accorded recognition. Although in recent years 
the boundaries of the districts have been strict- 
ly defined, their origin for the most part seems 
to have been a matter of mutual understanding 
and tradition rather than legal enactment. 

The South district has seven buildings; the 
Northwest, Northeast, and Washington, three 
each; the West Middle and Southeast, two 
each; with one building in each of the other 
three. 

An interesting question has been raised in 


the South district, and to some extent in the 
Second North also, as to whether the city should 
be required to reimburse the taxpayers of the 
districts for the school properties to be taken 
over, and a test court case probably will be 
brought within a short while. The special legis- 
lative act under which consolidation is being 
put into effect makes no provision for such pay- 
ment. The general statutes of Connecticut, how- 
ever, do set up such a plan for consolidating 
the schools of a town. The South district com- 
mittee, therefore, has been empowered to ques- 
tion the constitutionality of the special act and 
if legally possible, to force consolidation under 
the general statutes. If reimbursement were re- 


, while the ratio in Column 3 was secured by dividing 


quired, taxpayers throughout the city would be 
levied upon to pay the bill and would be cred- 
ited in accordance with the net assets of the 
districts in which they live. In such event, the 
taxpayers of four districts, including the South, 
would benefit financially, those of one district 
would about break even and those of four dis- 
tricts would find themselves at a financial dis- 
advantage. This statement is based on the most 
recent, but far from accurate assessors’ valua- 
tions of district properties. 

Hartford’s new fiscal year began April 1 and 
the board of education budget is $2,600,000 
including an allowance for the operation of the 
elementary schools for three fourths of a year. 


Supervision aud Administration i the Small 


School System 


George E. Carrothers, School of Education, University of Michigan 


Some time ago the writer visited a school 
which had six teachers handling the work from 
the first through the twelfth grade. Three 
teachers were in the upper four grades or high 
school and three in the first eight grades — a 
common arrangement in small towns in Michi- 
gan and in neighboring mid-west states. Each 
teacher taught all day, and no one of them ap- 
peared to have any special administrative du- 
ties except the head teacher, who met now and 
then with the board of education and occasion- 
ally with groups of parents. To an outsider, 
there appeared to be six very busy teachers in 
this school, one of whom acted as the agent 
between the school and the public. 

Examination of the letterheads printed for 
use of the teaching force, supplemented by con- 
versation with the teachers, brought to light 
what seemed to be a different picture. None of 
the staff was a teacher only; each one was an 
official as well as a teacher. The head teacher 
was the “Superintendent of City Schools.” The 
next in line — for they were all lined up — was 
the principal of the high school; the third was 
assistant principal of the high school; the 
fourth was principal of the junior high school 
and taught the seventh and eighth grades; the 
fifth was the principal of the intermediate 
school and taught all of the work in grades four, 
five, and six; while the sixth was principal of 
the elementary school and taught grades one, 
two, and three. On paper there appeared to be 
four distinct schools with a total of six admin- 
istrators; yet all of the work, all of the pupils, 
and all of these schools were in one small build- 
ing with five fair-sized rooms and a corridor 
end for the sixth room. 


When is a Superintendent Needed? 

Each of the six officials in this small school 
taught full time. At once the question arises as 
to whether one of them should not have had 
a little less than a full-time teaching schedule 


so he could have given some attention to the 
supervision and codrdination of all school ac- 
tivities. In another system in this state there is 
a superintendent of city schools, who is also su- 
perintendent of all schools in the county and 
who teaches eight high-school classes each day, 
five days a week in the town where he lives. 
The question naturally arises: “Is this man’s 
time being used to the best advantage?” A few 
years ago in a village elementary school with 
five teachers, there was, by way of contrast, a 
full-time, nonteaching superintendent. Was his 
time being used efficiently? Apparently there 
has been little common agreement as to the 
number of school supervisors any system needs 
or the amount of nonteaching supervisory time 
which ought to be provided in order to help 
teachers in their work and to codrdinate all 
school activities. 

School systems in general probably never 
had more supervisory and administrative offi- 
cials than were actually needed. But whatever 
the number employed four or five years ago, it 
has been greatly reduced for the year 1933-34. 
Apparently the low limit has been reached; a 
gradual swing in the other direction is begin- 
ning to be noted. This return to normal pre- 
sents the opportunity for a thoughtful consid- 
eration of (a) the number of supervisors and 
administrators which can be used efficiently in 


any one school system, and (5) the proper sort ’ 


of distribution of time and the assignment to 
work of these educational leaders. Specifically 
the school situations just described and the 
gradual swing toward more nearly adequate 
school budgets provoke such questions as: 

1. How much and what does a school sys- 
tem lose if it has no supervisory leader to co- 
ordinate the work? 

2. To what extent will the appointing of offi- 
cials in name only interfere with regular teach- 
ing? 

3. Will the work of some school systems be 


handled more efficiently if a somewhat larger 
amount of nonteaching time is granted to some 
staff members for supervisory purposes? 

4. When, in the appointing of nonteaching 
supervisory officials, does a system tend to 
reach a place of diminishing returns? 
Professional Supervision Always a Need 

The writer’s experience as a teacher, as a 
school administrator, as a supervisor, and later 
as a teacher of school administration, leads him 
to believe that any school system or business 
crganization which attempts to manage its 
affairs without some one person chosen to su- 
pervise and coordinate the different activities is 
making a serious mistake. It is possible for in- 
terested teachers for a time to handle their in- 
dividual classes rather well without much su- 
pervisory help. In time, however, educational 
problems concerning all grades, personal prob- 
lems concerning pupils and teachers, financial 
and organization problems concerning the whole 
school, and others, arise which no one is em- 
ployed to adjust unless the system has a pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced superin- 
tendent. For the sake of economy, members of 


“beards of education have tried in some in- 


stances to handle administrative activities, but 
in every instance known to the writer such an 
arrangement has been a failure. Whether it is 
a business firm, a railroad, a hospital, a farm, 
or a school system, an executive head is as 
necessary to the accomplishment of good work 
as is the head on one’s shoulders for the proper 
management of his body. 

One person named as the principal or super- | 
intendent in the local school system is probably 
sufficient until approximately 25 teachers are 
employed, if all of the work is handled in one 
building. The naming of a large number of offi- 
cials in a small system makes the organization 
seem top-heavy. It divides the staff into casts 
on different levels and suggests the need for 
discovering administrative activities for each 
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official. This takes the attention of teachers 
from the classroom activities with pupils, the 
supreme business of the teacher. In the very 
small school system all members of the staff 
except the supervising principal or head teacher 
would be happier and more useful if they held 
regular teaching positions with no indication as 
to rank or superiority. Committees of various 
sorts could handle many of the incidental ac- 
tivities and they could easily be changed from 
time to time. These committees could also assist 
quite definitely and helpfully in the administra- 
tion of the school without becoming permanent 
administrators. The need for the appointment 
of a second or a third supervisory official will 
depend upon the increase in the staff, the num- 
ber of buildings being used, and other local 
conditions. 


How Much Time for Supervis’on? 

The above suggestions pertain only to the 
naming of officials and do not refer to the 
amount of nonteaching time any administrator 
should have at his disposal. That is another 
question —- one which is just as perplexing and 
as variously answered in different places. Some 
school systems employ one or more nonteach- 
ing supervisory officials while others of similar 
size employ none. Yet there surely is some- 
where a common-sense, reasonably satisfactory, 
mid-way practice which will result in the great- 
est good to the largest number. The time does 
come when the head teacher finds his admin- 
istrative and supervisory duties so heavy and 
so important that he is forced to give up some 
of his teaching for the sake of total school effi- 
ciency. In the early development of these added 
duties it is usually best to employ a clerk rather 
than overburden the administrator with routine 
matters or to take from him the more impor- 


tant work of teaching. The clerical assistance 


will relieve the official of details which he fre- 
quently dislikes, it will provide for the routine 
work to be done more carefully, and it will re- 
serve time to the administrator for more diffi- 
cult and more important activities. It is the 
belief of the writer that ordinarily a special 
part of the head teacher’s time need not be 
freed from classroom teaching until he has more 
than four or five teachers on his staff in the 
one building. It is also believed that it is not 
necessary to have a nonteaching full-time su- 
pervisor in a building, or the equivalent of that 
amount of supervisory time, until 20 to 30 
teachers are on the staff, and that there ought 
to be 60 to 75 teachers before it becomes neces- 
sary to have two nonteaching supervisors or 
administrators. Of course, many local circum- 
stances including school policy and the philos- 
ophy of the superintendent have to be taken 
into consideration; no hard-and-fast rule can be 
established for operation in all systems. 


How Teaching and Supervision May 
Be Interwoven 

The total amount of nonteaching time a su- 
pervisor should have at his disposal as his staff 
becomes larger will have to depend somewhat 
on the training and desires of the person con- 
cerned. If the head teacher is well and broadly 
trained, if he enjoys working with other teach- 
ers in the improvement of their work, and if 
he is tactful and inspiring, he may well con- 
sider gradually giving up some of his teaching 
periods. If he does not possess these desirable 
characteristics, he ought to weigh very carefully 
the possibility of his continuing as an admin- 
istrator, doing a fair share of teaching and 
delegating most of the supervisory activities to 
others. I know of at least one school — an ele- 
mentary school — where the principal teaches 
four classes a day while the supervisor of in- 
struction in that school teaches but two classes 
a day. The entire staff appears to be satisfied 
with the arrangement. 

Some administrators develop departments and 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT’S JOB 

After all is said and done, a superintendent 
of schools is merely a “hired man” intrusted 
with certain duties by the board of education. 
He has no authority of his own, no power but 
that delegated to him by his board of educa- 
tion. He has less legal status in state statutes 
than even a classroom teacher. His is the task 
of reconciling all the conflicting cross-currents 
of the community, of molding them into a 
somewhat homogeneous whole. On his board 
of education are men, representing divergent 
capacities, ideals, and ambitions. Somehow 
he must weld these sometimes conflicting per- 
sonalities into a working unit. And some peo- 
ple often wonder what a superintendent does 
with all his time.—L. H. Petit. 
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subject-matter fields through which they work, 
thus lessening the amount of time and attention 
necessary to be devoted to individual teachers. 
Such subject fields are frequently organized to 
cover the work through the entire twelve grades. 
This enables teachers of English, for example, 
to think of their work in terms of pupil growth 
at certain stages of their total development 
rather than in terms of so much fourth-grade or 
fifth-grade or ninth-grade subject matter to be 
covered. Some superintendents seek out and 
develop individual members of their staffs who 
have special interests, or they deliberately se- 
lect new teachers on the basis of their special 
interests, education, and training. One teacher 
may be asked to give particular attention to 
the improvement of instruction at all levels; 
another who possesses ability, tact, and human 
interest may be asked to give part of her time 
to problems of teen-age girls; while a third in 
addition to his classroom teaching might give 
special attention to health problems of the en- 
tire school. 

In. this way each teacher is developed into a 
specialist who feels the importance of his in- 
dividual work as a part of the total educational 
program. The superintendent does not hold 
himself directly responsible for handling all su- 
pervisory and coérdinating activities. He finds 
that he is able to handle the administrative and 
community problems and at the same time con- 
tinue some teaching. He finds less of a separa- 
tion between administrative and supervisory ac- 
tivities on the one hand and teaching activities 
on the other. Supervision and teaching become 
so interwoven, and each teacher comes to see 
so definitely the importance of his special work 
which touches all pupils, that an integrated, 
growing staff of teachers is developed. Class 
and school lines of demarcation become less 
sharply drawn, learning is thought of as a con- 
tinuous process. and pupils, rather than the cur- 
riculum material to be covered, tend to be given 
the center of the stage. Geod schoolwork is 
bound to result. This sort of organization and 
development is possible without the designation 
of more than the one supervisory official, and 
without relieving him of all of his teaching, un- 
til there are a score or more of teachers in the 
building. Teaching, supervising, and extra-class 
activities are thus unified for the welfare of all 
concerned. 


Larger Schools Need More 
Administrafion 


As the position develops to still larger di- 
mensions, a definite need finally arises for more 
thinking of a high order than the teaching ad- 
ministrator has time or energy to furnish. If 
the man wishes to continue some teaching, ad- 
ministrative assistants with less than a full 
teaching load then become necessary to school 
efficiency. When this time is reached and when 
funds are available, no board in control of edu- 
cation ought to refuse to provide for the addi- 
tional qualified assistant or assistants, and no 
administrator ought to be so self-centered as to 
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be unwilling to use such help. He ought to seek 
it, and he ought to welcome the most competent 
and the best qualified men than can be had. 
Some educational administrators have kept 
their institutions running in second speed, or 
even in low because of their inability or un- 
willingness to surround themselves with capable 
assistants. Others have developed their systems 


into efficient, influential concerns largely by . 


their ability to secure such capable assistants, 
or their willingness to make use of really big 
men and women suggested by others. 

Some men appear to find it quite difficult to 
delegate clerical and routine supervisory work. 
They seem to want their hands on every office 
and administrative detail. This comes even- 
tually to consume their time and energy to the 
exclusion of the more difficult educational 
work which they alone can do well, or which 
they ought to be able to do better than any 
other member of the staff. The man or woman 
who is on the way to becoming a big admin- 
istrator teaches himself early in the game to 
delegate work to assistants. He learns to work 
through others and thus to extend his arms and 
ability in many directions and to greater dis- 
tances. A few years ago a successful teaching 
administrator in a town where a small number 
of teachers handled all of the work of the sys- 
tem in one building, a man with a good edu- 
cation and tremendous ability to work, was 
elected on his record to a neighboring school 
system where there were three buildings and 
twice as many teachers. The man did not suc- 
ceed in the new position. After careful inves- 
tigation it was discovered that the superintend- 
ent in the enlarged field was worrying himself 
and his staff because he could not keep all de- 
tails of teaching, or records, attendance, and 
other matters under his direct control. He had 
not learned to work through others and he was 
then in a position where it was physically im- 
possible for one person to handle all the numer- 
ous activities. Successful administrators in the 
large organizations must learn to believe in and 
to work through others; they must learn to 
delegate work to clerks and to more competent 
assistants. Likewise, they must learn to believe 
in and to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
those who work with them. 


Teaching is the Real Function of 
the School 


No one denies the need for a supervisory head 
for every institution. Without organization and 
an executive head, an enterprise lacks greatly 
in efficiency. School administrators are needed 
and the public appears again to be willing to 
provide the money for securing the best men 
and women available. This makes it all the 
more necessary for leaders in education to con- 
sider very carefully before a new administrative 
position is created or an old one reéstablished 
or filled. Likewise, care should be exercised in 
giving titles of official positions to staff mem- 
bers who are teachers only. Efficient instruction 
of children is the most important and most 
difficult job of the entire educational system, 
and it should be dignified and exalted in every 
way possible. Nothing should be uone to take 
the teacher’s attei.cion from the special work 
for which he was employed. It should be re- 
called again and again,sother things being 
equal, that a supervisor or administrator in the 
small school system is the most useful to others 
when he too is teaching children. An educator 
is stimulated and kept growing longer if he does 
not try too early to devote his full time to ad- 
ministration and supervision. Some present-day 
administrators may be too heavily burdened 
with teaching duties; others, however, could in- 
crease their usefulness by again undertaking 
some of the obligations connected directly with 
the teaching of pupils, the taking charge of 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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The Three Essentials of a School 


I. M. Allen, Superintendent of Schools, Highland Park, Michigan 


The three essentials of a school are teachers, 
curriculum, and pupils. True, it has been said 
that a school may consist of Mark Hopkins at 
one end of a log, and a student at the other. It 
is contended, however, that even with such a 
distinguished teacher, there would be no learn- 
ing unless there were present a third essential, 
viz., curriculum material. 

Restating these three essentials of a school in 
terms of functions, we would say that the func- 
tion of a teacher is to guide, the function of a 
curriculum is to furnish a program of educative 
experiences adjusted to the ability of the learn- 
ers, and the function of the pupil is to learn. 
Under the term “teacher” we include the entire 
personnel of the teaching staff. 

Elaborating the purpose and scope of these 
functions still further, we would say that guid- 
ance is essentially the stimulation and assist- 
ance given to pupils to reach desirable goals of 
knowledges, habits, and attitudes. Or, it may 
be stated as the placing of the pupil in a fav- 
orable learning environment in reference to the 
desirable things to be learned. The two essen- 
tials of a favorable learning environment are 
(1) desirable teaching personality, and (2) 
educative experiences or learning exercises ad- 
justed to the needs of the group and the indi- 
viduals within the group. These two essentials 
constitute curriculum in its wider meaning. 
Learning, the function of pupils, is responding 
whole-heartedly to curriculum. Under such a 
concept of a school, the teacher steps on the 
starter and the pupil makes the wheels go 
round. The motivating force within the pupil to 
cause the wheels to go round is the pupil’s re- 
action to the favorable learning environment 
created by teacher and pupils. The heart of the 
curriculum is educative experiences adjusted to 
the learning levels of the pupils. Teaching art, 
methods and personality, textbooks, equipment, 
and the whole physical, spiritual, and social 
heritage are the materials which may be manu- 
factured into learning exercises by pupils and 
teacher. This conception of a school contradicts 
the still too common idea of a teacher as magi- 
cian, the curriculum as subject matter to be 
poured, and the pupils, as a vessel to be filled. 
Instead of a teacher pouring a curriculum, both 
teacher and pupils convert desirable racial and 
individual experiences into a curriculum or pro- 
gram of pupil activities. The pupil reaction or 
response to this program of activities is learn- 
ing, the essential product of the school. 

Let us consider some of the problems which 
grow out of the interrelationship among these 
three essentials, curriculum, teacher, and pupils. 
First, consider the relation of teacher to cur- 
riculum. Formerly, and too commonly now, 
teachers think and act as if curriculum were 
merely a logical arrangement of subject matter 
to be mastered by pupils. The old textbooks 
were so constructed. The writer recalls his first 
geography text. He was introduced in order to 
celestial, physical, world, national, and _ local 
geography. Could anything be more logically 
arranged? Surely the universe should come 
ahead of the local school yard. A changing point 
of view, however, says that an orderly arrange- 
ment of racial experiences, designed as learning 
exercises for children, who do not possess re- 
Jated individual experiences, is a deadening and 
futile method of approach. Beginning geog- 
raphies today are organized on the psycholog- 
ical method of approach. The authors assume 
that geography for children must be a program 
of geographical experiences, to be entered into 
by children rather than an orderly arrangement 
of adult racial experience to be mentally ab- 
sorbed. Again, the older point of view empha- 
sized the distinction between methods of teach- 
ing subject matter and knowledge of subject 


matter. The newer point of view, decidedly less 
confusing, identifies methods of teaching with 
the conversion of subject matter into pupil ex- 
periences. Curriculum making and methods of 
teaching tend to become one and the same 
thing. 

Consider, now, the relationship between 
teacher and pupils. Some teachers are shocked 
if they are told that a child can be better under- 
stood, through a study of child personality than 
through the recall of teacher’s childhood experi- 
ences. They fail to see that adults recall very 
few of their childhood experiences and even the 
ones that are recalled are often misinterpreted. 
Such experiences are too often rationalized out 
of all proportion to the actual thoughts, feel- 
ings, and actions of childhood. Too often teach- 
ers think that “bad” pupils are the aggressive 
ones and that their “wrongdoing” is intention- 
ally aimed to injure the teacher. Such teachers 
fail to recognize that, quite commonly, aggres- 
siveness is a maladjusted attitude of self-ex- 
pression rather than malice aforethought. A 
recent study of teachers’ attitudes toward pu- 
pils reveals the illuminating fact that when 
teachers were asked to list the unsatisfactory 
character traits pertaining to their respective 
pupils, a long and formidable list appeared. .No 
one escaped. But, when the same teachers were 
asked later to list their problem cases, very few 
such cases were listed. In the first instance 
teachers were centering their attention upon 
qualities and characteristics. In the second in- 
stance the teachers were centering upon per- 
sonality. They were thinking of the pupil as a 
person and not as a bundle of qualities. It is 
this ever-increasing point of view, which char- 
acterizes an intelligent and wholesome relation- 
ship between teachers and pupils. Teachers of 
this description recognize that correct attitudes 
toward pupils constitute excellent curriculum 
materials, since favorable environment has 
much to do with securing favorable pupil re- 
action in the learning process. 

Not only are there old and new concepts that 








DEATH OF DR. LAWTON B. EVANS 


Dr. Lawton B. Evans, superintendent of schools of 
Augusta, Georgia, for 51 years, died at his home on 
April 6, following a short illness of pneumonia. Dr. 
Evans was 72 years old and had enjoyed a national 
reputation due to his long and continuous service in 
the schools of Augusta and Richmond County. 

Dr. Evans was graduated from Emory College, Ox- 
ford, Georgia, in 1880 and from the University of 
Georgia in 1881. 

Dr. Evans received the Columbia University medal 
for exceptional service in June, 1933. He had been a 
trustee of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and was well known as an author of historical, 
educational, and juvenile works. 
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teachers hold in reference to child nature, there 
are also differing concepts as to what teachers 
should do about child personality. The older 
concept envisioned the child as an end product 
while the newer one considers him rather as a 
growing product. The first concept places the 
emphasis upon traits while the second empha- 
sizes integrated personality. The prescription 
method of treatment is characteristic of those 
who think of the child as end product, while 
the diagnostic method is characteristic of those 
who think of the child as a growing product. 

Again, there are differing ideas, characterized 
as old and new, referring to the relationship of 
pupil to curriculum. Under the former concept, 
curriculum was “stuff” to be memorized or re- 
cited. This is still the idea of many pupils in 
regard to a course of study. Curriculum is some- 
thing to be poured. Life is something to prepare 
for rather than be lived here and now. Effort 
is most worth while when it is hard and lacking 
in interest. Mind is something to be polished 
rather than used. Under the newer concept of 
relation between pupil and curriculum, curricu- 
lum is life to be experienced at the pupil’s level. 
The process is one of activity rather than re- 
ceptivity. Purposeful living in the present be- 
comes the ideal preparation for living within a 
changing world. Effort most worth while is se- 
cured through the driving power of interest and 
successful achievement. Opportunity is provided 
the pupil to participate in experiences that sat- 
isfy both felt needs and social needs. Pupils 
share with the teacher and with each other in 
the privilege of constructing their own curric- 
ulum. . 

This interrelationship of curriculum, teacher, 
and pupils may be diagrammed as follows: 


1. OLOER COWCEPT 2 MVE WER COLVWCEPT 
\S VS 
7 7 

The changed direction of the arrows in II 
represents the changed emphasis within our 
schools. Diagram II indicates that pupils and 
teacher create the curriculum which acts upon 
the pupil. The reaction of the pupil upon curric- 
ulum results in learning. Diagram I represent- 
ing the older concept, indicates curriculum as 
something acquired by the teacher to be carried 
to the pupil. Learning took place if the child 
reacted properly to the teacher-created curric- 
ulum. Reaction was receptivity rather than ac- 
tivity. In the physical world action and reaction 


are equal. Is it not equally true that when 
curriculum is converted into educative experi- 


ences through the combined activity of teacher 


and pupil, that learning, a reaction product, be- 
comes automatic? In such a situation guidance 
functions at its best. 


4 Dalles, Oreg. The school board was able to cut its 
budget considerably during the first year of the de- 
pression, without a lowering of salaries, or a reduction 
in the number of teachers. The board had previously 
completed its school-construction program and had 
practically completed the payment of its school-build- 
ing accounts. Later in the depression it became neces- 
sary to cut the budget and to shorten the school term 
by two weeks. Some courses were dropped and the 
teaching load was increased to permit the elimination 
of a few teachers. Operating costs were reduced as 
much as possible, the cost of school supplies and ma- 
terials was cut considerably, and teachers’ salaries 
were reduced by more than 20 per cent. Careful and 
painstaking attention to the economies of school opera- 
tion has enabled the school district to reduce its 
bonded indebtedness by the scheduled annual amount. 
The schools are being operated on a strictly cash basis 
and the district is regularly meeting all of its current 
obligations. 








Who Will PAY the FEDERAL AID? . 


J. Harold Goldthorpe, Professor of Education, University of Rochester 


With the imminence of federal aid to the 
schools in some form, it is pertinent to examine 
two rather common beliefs concerning the 
sources of federal tax revenues. One of these is 
that federal revenue is paid by the residents of 
the states and hence is in effect a tax upon the 
‘people of a particular state, and the other belief 
— related to the first — is the prevalent notion 
that the population of certain states, partic- 
ularly New York, contributes to the federal 
treasury an undue proportion of the federal 
tax revenue. It is the purpose of this article to 
present certain facts concerning the sources of 
federal tax revenues and to consider other 
aspects which bear upon these two beliefs. 

Prior to the Revenue Act of 1932 federal 
tax revenues were derived from four major 
sources — the corporation income tax, the per- 
sonal income tax, customs duties, and the 
tobacco taxes. The proceeds from these four 
taxes accounted for 95 per cent of the Federal 
Government’s tax income in the fiscal year end- 
ing June, 1930, which was the “peak” year of 
the yield of these taxes. For the fiscal year 1933 
the revenue vield of these four sources shrunk 
to two fifths of that for the year 1930; the 
yield from the. income taxes being less than 
one third of the revenue for the earlier year. 
For the latter year (1933) the revenue from 
these four sources constituted 75 per cent of the 
total taxes collected. It is of interest to note that 
the tax source which showed the least shrinkage 
was the revenue from the tobacco taxes. To 
compensate for the loss in income from these 
sources the Revenue Act of 1932 provided for 
a series of manufacturers’ excise taxes' on a 
variety of commodities ranging from a tax of 
2 cents per 1,000 matches to a tax of 1 cent 
per gallon of gasoline. For the fiscal year 1933 
the yield from these 32 manufacturers’ excise 
taxes was approximately 244 million dollars, of 
which amount the gasoline tax contributed 125 
million dollars.2 The income from the various 
sources contributing as much as 1 per cent of 
the total tax revenue for the fiscal years 1930 
and 1933 is shown in the following table: 
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This timely paper answers a question concern- 
ing which there is much mis-information and con- 
fusion. Dr. Goldthorpe makes very clear that 
it is ultimately the people who pay all taxes, and 
that Federal taxes are distributed on the basis of 
population and consumer ability.—Editor. 
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corporations for certain areas. From the reports 
of these districts the Treasury Department 
publishes annually a report showing by states 
and sources the collections of all federal tax 
revenues. As a result of this practice the various 
states appear to be credited with these pay- 
ments. Unfortunately this procedure has given 
rise to the belief that the federal revenue 
reported for each state is a contribution toward 
the support of the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and is paid by the inhabitants of that 
state. 

While federal taxes are frequently paid at 
source in order to simplify administration and 
to reduce collection costs, they are borne ulti- 
mately by the citizens and consumers of goods 
out of whose income the taxes are paid. For 
example, while the customs duties upon an 
imported commodity are paid at the port of 
entry in the first instance by the importer, this 
duty is added to the price and is finally paid 
by the purchaser. Thus, when a New York City 
importer buys a Paris gown for $60 and pays 
a customs duty of 50 per cent, the cost on which 
he bases his profit and price is then $90. On 
this transaction New York State is credited 
with the customs duty, but if the gown is pur- 
chased in Denver, the tax is paid, in reality, by 
a Colorado resident. Because of the concentra- 
tion of the foreign-trade activity, the New York 
City customs district was credited with over 
50 per cent of the total amount of $250,501,722 
derived from customs receipts in 1933.° 


Personal income taxes paid by individuals | 


with taxable incomes are paid at the office of 
the Collector of Internal Revenue nearest the 
place of residence or business. On the other 
hand, a corporation pays its net income tax in 








TABLE I. The Sources of Federal Tax Revenues, 1930 and 1933" 7 





1933 





Source 











COPOOIECIGH: PRCONIG CBR 65 c5.5 00. 5b0.0si0 0d cebw ees 4 
OPAC COUN GUN res fed pace Sas Tea RO ESOS KAS 
pe ae er errr eee er ere ee ee 
CE IEE ies siskisiainaied.o as cu baa mraeanes 
Sales of manufacturers and dealers.................. 
MI OMIA MOMUTIND 656.1955: 55459 Gina due: 6i6'0,4.5,0/35400'915.406-5: 
Distilled spirits and fermented liquors.............. 
Checks and safe-deposit BOXES. .....0.6.cseesercsees 
MUNIN Airs Rig aera ie eae E ARG was VEN RSS Ses ERASE. 
Transportation, telephone, telegraph, radio and cable. 
Miscellaneous internal revenue taxes..............+4. 


Totals 








1930 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
$1,263 ,414,466 34.82 $ 394,217,784 21.07 
1,146,844,764 31.62 352,573,620 18.85 
450,339,061 12.42 402,739,059 21.54 
587,000,903 16.18 250,750,251 13.40 
2,676,261 .07 243,615,880 13.02 
72,909,377 2.01 53,429,848 2.86 
11,695,268 on 43,174,317 Zi 
Gea alate 40,821,534 2.18 
64,769,625 1.79 34,309,724 1.83 
(Acta 86. wR 22,032,054 1.18 
27,496,911 gan 32,915,404 1.76 
$3,627 ,146,636 100.00 $1,870,589,475 100.00 


aU. S. Treasury Department, Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances, 1033, pp. 318-19. 


bIbid., p. 306. 


The Incidence of Federal Taxes 

In the last analysis the individual citizen pays 
the federal taxes. He pays it directly upon his 
own personal income; he pays it indirectly as 
a purchaser of goods on which import duties are 
levied, as a consumer of tobacco products, as the 
consumer of commodities on which excise taxes 
are levied, and as the stockholder of a corpora- 
tion which has a taxable net income. The Fed- 
eral Government collects its tax revenues 
through two agencies, the bureau of customs 
and the bureau of internal revenue. Each of 
these bureaus maintains offices in various cities 
and receives payments from individuals and 


‘National Industrial Conference Board, Federal 
1923-32 (New York City, 1933), p. 71. 

*U. S. Treasury Department, Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, 1933, p. 51. 
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the state where its main office is located, which 
is frequently, though not necessarily, the state 
under whose laws the corporation received its 
charter. By way of illustration, the General 
Motors Corporation, which secured its charter 
under the laws of Delaware, maintains general 
offices in Detroit, New York City, and Wilming- 
ton, yet pays its income tax in Michigan. For 
the year 1931 its income tax of approximately 
14 million dollars was credited to the State of 
Michigan, although the tax was actually the 
contribution of its 313,117 stockholders resid- 
ing throughout the country. Similarly, the 
Union Pacific Railroad with a charter from the 
State of Utah, conducting its business in eleven 
western states and without a mile of track east 


3U. S. Treasury Department, Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the State of the Finances, 1933, p. 325. 
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of the Missouri River, paid its 1930 corporation 
income tax of three and a half million dollars 
through its New York office. In this manner 
New York State is credited with the tax though 


it is derived from operations halfway across 
the continent. 


The Corporation, Income Tax 


Because the corporation net income tax has, 
since 1925, been the largest single source of tax 
revenue and because of certain aspects regard- 
ing its incidence, it is well to give it further 
consideration. In general, economists have 
pointed out that this tax is shifted only in un- 
usual circumstances and that it is actually 
borne by the corporation’s stockholders rather 
than by the consumers.‘ Accordingly, its burden 
is distributed throughout the population in. 
proportion to the stockholders’ equities in the 
net income of those corporations with taxable 
incomes. 

To understand more clearly the situation 
concerning the corporation income tax, it is 
desirable to consider two correlative tendencies 
in recent economic organization. The first is that 
of the concentration of economic power and 
wealth in the control of a relatively small num- 
ber of corporate units.’ From their analysis of 
four important areas of wealth, Berle and Means 
estimate that one half of the corporate wealth 
and approximately one fifth of the total national 
wealth in 1929 was controlled by the 200 largest 
nonbanking corporations, each of whose gross 
assets range between 90 and 4,228 millions of 
dollars. This group of corporations, each of 
which received net incomes in excess of five 
million dollars, earned 43.2 per cent of the 
total net income of all corporations reporting 
net incomes for the fiscal year 1929 to the Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue.® 


As an accompaniment of the tendency of the 
concentration of economic power, the second 
tendency of the diffusion of stock ownership has 
an important bearing upon the incidence of the 
corporation tax. Berle and Means have pointed 
out that this tendency has operated to the 
largest degree in regard to the very large 
corporations and that it has been a continuing 
process since the turn of the century. In 1929, 
in the largest corporation in each of three 
classes, the largest single stock holding was as 
follows: American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, .60 of 1 per cent; Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, .34 of 1 per cent; United States Steel 
Corporation, .74 of 1 per cent. Considering the 
holdings of the twenty largest stockholders of 
each of these corporations as a single unit, the 
proportion of their respective capitalizations 
thus held were: the Telephone Company, 4.0 
per cent; Pennsylvania, 2.7 per cent; and the 
Steel Corporation, 5.1 per cent.’ 

The extent to which the increase in the num- 
ber of stockholders has been carried between 
1929 and 1932 for ten large corporations is in- 
dicated by Table IT. Eight of these ten corpora- 


‘Greene, William R., The Theory and Practice of Modern 
Taxation (New York City: Commerce Clearing House, 1933), 
pp. 77-82. 

Lutz, Harley L., Public Finance (New York City: Appleton, 
1924), pp. 315-17. 

National Industrial Conference Board, The Effects of the Fed- 
eral Corporation Income Tax (New York City, 1930), Vol. II, 
pp. 90-114. 

Seligman, Edwin R., The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation 
(New York City: Columbia University Press, 1921), pp. 385-88. 

5Berle, Adolf A. and Means, Gardiner C., The Modern Corpo- 
ration and Private Property (New York City: Commerce Clear- 
ing House, 1932). 

Laidler, Harry W., Concentration of Control of American 
Industry (New York City: Crowell, 1931). 

Ripley, William Z., Main Street and Wall Street (Boston: 
Little and Brown, 1927). 

For a critical analysis of the statistical measurement of con- 
centration, see Crum, W. L., “Concentration of Economic Power,” 
American Economic Review, March, 1934, pp. 69-83. 

*Berle and Means, op. cit., pp. 29 and 32. 

*Berle and Means, op. cit., pp. 47-53 and 108-09. 
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TABLE II. The Gross Assets, the Size of the Largest Single Holding and the Number of Stockholders 
__of Ten Large American Corporations, 1929-1933 

















Size of Number of 

Gross Assets® Largest Stockholders 
Corporation 1929» 1932¢ Single Hold- 1929» 1932¢ 

ing in 1929» 
American Telephone and Telegraph................. 4,228.4 3,112.6 .60% 469,801 700,851 
Ee ere eee eee eer L745 1,351.9 2.i1 93,515 113,217 
EN 00g. 95.65 aia nsiacd cow $54 0 4d Siate’s RO OS pIaLE Ae 535.7 405.1 1.50 60,374 181,310 . 

General Motors Coiporation .............60cccecees 1,400.04 1,115.2 32.60 189,600 365,985 
I NM cg see 44 Nes OS baa HOON D 812.4 872.4 212 42,085 39,905 
I I I 6 Ueki .o sales a VWI Adele Swale 2,250.0 1,825.3 5.35 54,122 63,714 
SR REN I i6an4 s.5/s, gown oda aleve od GSR e REN 2,600.04 2,208.1 34 196,119 250,506 
OR I SE ee ee 1774 1,186.0 2.27 49,387 47,341 
NE gc ico 4 Said’ Msg GR KR aR 2,286.1 2,158.7 74 182,585 253,212 
I ios icc 5.0i5 de Sats AAO RUN 6 RRR ETE 32.2 373.9 2.74 23,738 36,781 


aln millions of dollars. 


bBerle, Adolph A. and Means, Gardiner C., The Modern Corporation and Private Property, pp. 95-114. 


ceAnnual reports of the respective corporations. 
dEstimated. 


tions show larger stockholder lists in this three- 
year period and several companies, notably the 
Telephone Company, General Electric, General 
Motors, Pennsylvania Railroad, and United 
States Steel, show remarkable increases in the 
number of stockholders. While information on 
this tendency is most easily available for the 
public utility and railroad corporations and 
although it has proceeded further in these 
groups, the studies by Means and Warshow in- 
dicate that it has been a characteristic of all 
large corporate enterprises in recent years.‘ 
Furthermore, this trend has continued un- 
checked throughout the depression. A compila- 
tion published in the New York Times of 
March 4, 1934, based on the holdings of 205 
large corporations, showed an increase of 54 
per cent in the number of stockholders between 
1929 and 1933. 


Tobacco Taxes 


The fourth important source of federal rev- 
enue is the group of tobacco taxes. From the 
standpoint of yield the cigaret taxes are the 
most important of the twelve different taxes on 
tobacco and tobacco manufactures: in the year 
1933 they accounted for over four fifths of the 
revenue from the tobacco group. On most of 
the well-known brands the tax is approximately 
6 cents for a package of twenty cigarets, only 
slightly less than one half of the customary 
retail price. 

Because the major part of the manufacture of 
tobacco products is carried on in Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, these three states 
are credited with 84 per cent of the total amount 
of $402,739,059 collected from the tobacco 
taxes. Moreover, in this same year, these three 
states contributed 23 per cent of the total 


it will be well to turn to the problem of a 
specific state. Reference has already been made 
to the undue share of federal tax revenue 
credited to the states of Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, due to the collection of 
tobacco taxes. When the situation of New York 
State is examined it is even more startling. With 
10.2 per cent of the nation’s population and 
11.7 per cent of the total national wealth in 
1930, the Empire State is credited in the fiscal 
year of 1933 with 27.4 per cent of the total 
federal tax revenues. This fact, no doubt, 
accounts for the frequent statement that New 
York pays over 25 per cent of the federal tax 
burden. 
Upon further analysis it is discovered that 
of the total amount of $513,499,430 credited to 
New York in 1933, over one fourth, $137,- 
152,757 represented the receipts from customs 
duties. As previously pointed out, only a 
moderate portion of this amount actually con- 
stitutes the true tax burden on the residents 
of New York. Similarly, while New York is 
credited in the federal reports with approxi- 
mately one third of the total revenue from the 
corporation income tax in the year 1933, which 
amount is about another fourth of the state’s 
reported contribution, this burden is actually 
carried by the owners of these corporations. It 
is unnecessary to suggest that the ownership of 
these large corporate units is not restricted to 
New York residents. 
TABLE III. Comparison of the Relative Population 
Largest Payments of 


North Carolina 


amount of federal internal revenue, of which fing sss sss le 
proportion the tobacco taxes constituted over 90 Virginia. 2.2.0.2... . 0... c ccc ecceeec ene eeeeenee eens 
per cent. When the federal tax receipts credited California ........... 6 cece cence eee eee eens 
to North Carolina and Virginia are considered, ae Jersey COCOONS ESO SE FOTO EES DORE EER OC CHE SSO 
the misleading impression of these figures is Massachusetts .........ss.sssusssssusesssereeesesees 
apparent. Thus, in 1933, North Carolina with Michigan ...............00.cecceeeeeeeeee eens eens 
2.6 per cent of the nation’s population and 1.5 Kentucky ............... eee e eee ee eee e eee ee eeeeenees 


per cent of its wealth is credited with 11.9 per 
cent of the total federal tax revenues. Similarly, 
Virginia contributed 5.9 per cent of the federal 
revenues, although it has only 2.0 per cent of 
the total population and but 1.6 per cent of 
the national wealth. Actually, while these rev- 
enues are collected at source and are credited 
to the states wherein the factories are located, 
the tax burden is borne by the users of tobacco 
products throughout the entire country. 


Does New York State Carry an Undue 
Proportion of the Federal 
Tax Burden? 


From the consideration of the general prob- 
lem of the incidence of the federal tax burden 


SMeans, Gardiner C., “The Diffusion of Stock Ownership in 
the United States,’’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, August, 
1930, pp. 561-600. 

Warshow, H. T., ‘‘The Distribution of Corporate Ownership 
in the United States,’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, Novem- 
ber, 1924, pp. 15-38. 
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eral states and conduct their operations in many 
states and have stockholders in all states. The 
facts will be presented for only a few large 
corporations, but it is believed they are fairly 
typical. In 1930 the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration paid a federal income tax of $12,004,900 
to the office of the Collector of Internal Revenue 
of New York City. This corporation had 145 
plants and warehouses in 20 different states, 
only two of which were located in New York 
State. The majority of its 189,990 stockholders 
are residents of other states and really paid the 
taxes on their corporation’s profits. The Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company as the 
agent of its 567,694 stockholders in every state 
of the Union, paid a federal income tax of $18,- 
350,862 for the year 1930. The Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company with its mines and 
plants in Montana and Wyoming paid its in- 
come tax in New York. Sixteen of the 25 largesi 
corporations carrying on their business in the 
State of Colorado paid their federal taxes on 
net income in New York City. The situation 
concerning the tax payments of the General 
Motors Corporation and the Union Pacific Rail- 
road has already been explained. 

These few instances suggest the extent to 
which the profits of large corporations are 
derived from the different states, while their 
management and financing are centralized in 
New York, and their net income is taxed in and 
credited to New York. In reality, these profits 
are received from operations in many states and 
constitute a share of the earnings from these 
corporations, whose owners are distributed 
throughout the nation. The foregoing criticism 
of accepting the revenue collections in a given 
state as the measure of that state’s contribution 
to the federal treasury is supported by the 
following statement of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in its Statistics of Income for 1931: 

The data, although tabulated by returns filed in 
each state, do not represent what may be called 
the geographic distribution of income, there being 
ne way of ascertaining from the income tax returns 
the amount of income originating in the respective 
states or the amount of tax paid on that basis, as 
income reported by an individual or corporation in 
one state may have been derived from sources in 
other states.'” 


and Wealth of the Twelve States Credited with the 
Federal Taxes, 1933 





Percentage Percentage Percentage 
of Federal of National of Total 

Tax Revenue® Wealth» Population® 

£15 a7 10.2 

11.9 Lo 2.6 

7.1 9.2 7.8 

5.9 7.0 6.2 

5.9 1.6 2.0 

5.6 4.8 4.6 

3.8 3.8 oa 

3.8 5.9 5.4 

2.6 4.1 aS 

2.0 3.7 3.9 

1.9 Ed ak 

Le A 3.0 


aU. S. Treasury Department, Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 1933, p. 60. 
bNational Industrial Conference Board Bulletin, National Wealth and National Income, February 20, 1932, p. 496. 


Based upon the Treasury’s Statistics of In- 
come for. 1931, the latest report available, it 
was found that, of the total of 516,404 corpora- 
tions which filed tax returns, 110,851, or over 
one fifth of the total number, filed their returns 
and paid their taxes in New York State. Of the 
number filing returns in the state, over a third 
(39,271) showed a taxable net income, amount- 
ing in all to approximately a billion and a 
quarter dollars; these corporations paid taxes 
of $135,401,630.° This sum was contributed out 
of the profits which otherwise would have been 
distributed to millions of stockholders residing 
in all the states of the Union. 

Some of these corporations have no property 
in New York and many have properties in sev- 





°U. S. Treasury Department, Statistics of Income for 1931, 
pp. 128 and 189. 


Obviously, a plan of accounting for federal 
tax revenues which credits one state with the 
payments partially borne by the inhabitants of 
other states must result in under-crediting these 
states. A few instances will serve to illustrate 
this point. Iowa, a state of great agricultural 
wealth, is credited with but .3 of 1 per cent 
of the federal tax receipts, though it has 3.3 
per cent of the nation’s wealth and 2 per cent 
of its population. Ohio is a state of rich and 
diversified resources, containing 5.9 per cent of 
the total wealth and 5.4 of the total population, 
yet it is credited with but 3.8 per cent of the 
federal taxes. Similarly, Washington has 1.6 per 
cent of the total wealth and 1.3 per cent of the 


10), S. Treasury Department, Statistics of Income for 1931. 
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Letters to a New County Superintendent of Schools 


Memory Lodge, U. S. A. 
May 1, 19—. 
My dear County Superintendent-elect : 

So you were a candidate for public office last 
November and won victory at the polls; Con- 
gratulations! I hasten to salute you as the in- 
coming county superintendent in your home 
county, even at this late date. This last achieve- 
ment of yours will not be the first time that 
you have brought distinction to that same home 
county, if my memory serves. As a school ora- 
tor, a high-school debator, and even on the 
football field, in your high-school days, you 
won laurels which made your home constitu- 
ency walk with proud step and arms akimbo. 
But, you will have to step lively now. This re- 
cent victory of yours does not end with success 
at the polls, congratulatory messages from ad- 
miring friends, or even a neighborhood dinner 
given in your honor. It presents you with a 
colossal task these next four years. It chal- 
lenges you to real leadership, since you are 
asking me. And was I, a county superintendent 
of yesterday, proud to be invited by you, a 
county superintendent-elect of today, to give 
practical suggestions as to your new work. 

First, then, let me stress the importance of 
the work to which you have recently been 
elected. There is no administrative position in 
a state school system which is calling for the 
well-educated, well-trained, broad-visioned, dy- 
namic leader as is that of the chief executive 
of the county system of schools. In many terri- 
tories, the county superintendent of schools was 
the first educational position created by the 
legislature for the management of school affairs 
Its indispensable importance has continued 
down to the present. Briefly, Mr. County Su- 
perintendent-elect, this gives you an idea of 
the sometime educational beginnings of school 
administration as you study the historic setting 
of the office of county superintendent of schools 
in your as well as other states. 

Harry Raymond Trusler says in his excellent 
book, Essentials of School Law that a “‘coun- 
ty superintendent is a public officer, whose 
powers and duties are derived from statutory 
provisions, and he can exercise only such pow- 
ers as are specially granted, or are incidentally 
necessary to carry the same into effect.” 

I am not sure that every present or sometime 
county superintendent would accept that as the 
“perfect” definition of the work of a county 
superintendent of schools. I quote it because 
you express regret in your letter that you have 
so little knowledge of your powers and duties 
which you will soon assume and so little foun- 
dation for school law. You confess that you 
crammed for the examination in school law 
which you were required to take in your senior 
year, before your Alma Mater would grant you 
a teaching diploma. You admit that you saw 
little value in it, for you, at that time. 

Now, you are concerned because you do not 
know these essentials. Like you, the majority 
of college and normal-school seniors and teach- 
ers going from one state to another, feel that 
the school code of the state is the “Big, Bad 
Wolf” in teacher preparation. They have little 
idea what an important document it is, crowded 
full of human interest, dramatics, and legisla- 
tive compromise, reduced to legal terms though 
it be, for guidance and continued progress in 
educational work. 

To stress the pet preachment of mine, may 
I quote again from Essentials of School Law. 
The author states that he wrote this book be- 
cause he “has a profound conviction that the 
law of the school should be understood by 
teachers and students of education. In the lead- 
ing universities today, the student of agricul- 





The Letters to a New County Superintendent 
of Schools, of which this is the first, were writ- 
ten by a former county superintendent who, in 
the course of her career, rose to a high office in 
the commonwealth and in the profession of teach- 
ing. The second letter will appear in an early 
issue.—Editor. 
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ture is taught rural law; the student of medi- 
cine is taught medical jurisprudence; the stu- 
dent of engineering is taught contracts and 
specifications; but the student of education 
who, as a teacher or superintendent, will en- 
counter equally as trying legal situations, is 
left wholly uninstructed in the general law de- 
termining his rights, duties, and responsibilities. 
Occasionally he may be taught the school code 
of a certain state; but in addition to the stat- 
utes of any state, there is a vast body of com- 
mon law and statutory construction which en- 
ters into practically every controversy affect- 
ing schools and teachers. It is this important 
groundwork of school law, common to all states, 
that this work endeavors to formulate and 
explain.” 

Since you are asking me for advice and coun- 
sel, I suggest that you not only take down 
that dusty, shelf-worn, obnoxious school code 
and study it day by day, every day that you 
hold public office, but that you seek every avail- 
able source of help on the common law of the 
land as pertains to your work and relates to 
schools, parents, school boards, teachers. Your 
powers and duties will include help and coun- 
sel to the above-mentioned groups in their 
rights, duties, and responsibilities. Some task 
and hard study ahead for you, Mr. County 
Superintendent-elect, since you are asking me. 

I congratulate you upon being able, in these 
times, to resign your position as high-school 
teacher and return to your Alma Mater to com- 
plete your work for a master’s degree, since you 
do not take public office until next September. 
Is it a bit unusual that county superintendents 
in a state have a ten months’ interim between 
election and the time of taking their public 
office? Be that as it may, it gave you the rare 
opportunity to do, mow, what you would have 
been unable to do later when you became coun- 
ty superintendent; take time off to study for 
practically an entire school year. Perhaps the 
solons of your state had in mind, in fixing the 
date for the county superintendent-elect to 
take office, that they would need ten months in 
which to prepare for the overwhelming task 
ahead, with its volume of infinite detail and its 
increasing demands for field service. It might 
have been a desire to keep the schools, a polit- 
ical institution, out of politics. 

I congratulate you on making the sacrifice 
to secure your master’s degree now and on plac- 
ing your emphasis in this last collegiate study 
upon Rural Education. Rural Education will be 
your major objective in your work as a county 
school executive. If I were to define Rural Edu- 
cation, I should say that it is the schooling of 
boys and girls in communities where the rural 
interests and activities of the resident citizens 
are largely agricultural. I would not confuse the 
suburbanite just outside the city limits with the 
rural resident of the farther removed sections 
of your county. You will find one urban-con- 
scious and the other rural-minded. The admin- 
istrator of the schools of a county must have 
a knowledge of rural conditions, as such, and 
rural educational problems in general, and 
those of his immediate county in particular. 
He must have knowledge of the best modern 
principles and practices in education and be 
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able to give direction and guidance in their 
adjustment and application. 

You have asked me to suggest ways and 
means through which, in addition to your pres- 
ent study at your Alma Mater, you may in- 
crease your knowledge of your prospective 
problems. When I first entered the field of 
school administration, I worked as a deputy 
county superintendent of schools for five years. 
It was my privilege to work under two differ- 
ent school chiefs during ‘that time. The first 
county superintendent, under whom I served, 
had an eagle eye to schoolroom management 
and classroom instruction, while my second 
chief was stern in his adherence to law and in 
his formulation of public policy. It proved a 
valuable five years of intensive study in prac- 
tical problems of school administration for me, 
in view of my subsequent work as county su- 
perintendent. 

Each of the objectives mentioned above, 
which my school chiefs stressed, were vital 
factors in my own county administrative work. 
T came to view another with increasing impor- 
tance as [ acted during those five years as an 
office roustabout and field substitute for my 
chiefs. It was that of living conditions of teach- 
ers. I shall not dwell upon that problem here, 
but hope to discuss it with you later. The prob- 
lems of taxation, teacher preparedness, district 
reorganization, and equal educational oppor- 
tunity; all have taken an important place in the 
public eye. Illiteracy has claimed nation-wide 
attention and rural life has had its share of 
these less fortunate citizens. The three R’s are 
still stressed as thoroughly as ever but the three 
C’s also loom large in the training of the boys 
and girls of this complicated twentieth-century 
period. Culture, Character, and Citizenship de- 
mand a place alongside the three R’s of yester- 
day. 

I suggest, as one of your ways and means of 
securing help on your future administrative 
problems, that you use some of your conference 
periods with your different professors. Their 
teaching experience — in rural schools, grades 
or high school — will constitute part, too small 
a part, perhaps, of their educational back- 
ground. Doubtless most of them have held ad- 
ministrative positions and possibly one or more 
have served in the office of county superintend- 
ent. They will testify to you from first-hand ex- 
perience that the county school superintendent 
comes close to the common people and their 
common interests. 

To the county superintendent, therefore, I 
would turn next. Select those who are either 
closing their last four-year term or entering it. 
It will be a capital plan if you can find it pos- 
sible to visit one of these county superintend- 
ents in action. He will discuss with you more 
fully the different phases of his work, his major 
objectives, and the many-sided problems of 
county administration, if you visit him on the 
job. If you meet him at a convention, he is apt 
to overlook many important points which you 
need to know. Talk with as many county su- 
perintendents as you can at the meetings, how- 
ever, for each approaches his work and uses his 
powers, tempered with his own background of 
experience. His powers and duties are your 
powers and duties, adjusted to each county and 
adapted to each of the different sections of 
varied topography of our state through the 
leadership of the county superintendent in 
charge. 

The real meeting of the year to county super- 
intendents of schools is the one which the super- 
intendent of public instruction is authorized, by 
law, to hold for county superintendents. This 
is a county superintendents’ meeting, in fact. 
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These county officials bring their problems and 
lay them at the altar of the state school chief 
and members of his staff. The opportunity to 
meet the different members of the state school 
staff is, in itself, a privilege, and the counsel 
which they give in their respective field solves 
many problems for the county executive. The 
opportunity to visit the state department and 
watch its machinery in motion is stimulating. 
The personal contact of this annual meeting is 
challenging. 

I recall, at one of these annual meetings, a 
beginning superintendent, in answer to roll call 
regarding the work of the county, burst forth 
with: 

“IT have nothing to report for I am new in 
the work. I shall never have anything to report 
for I shall resign before my first year is up.” 

“T have heard other new superintendents 
make that same threat in former years” chal- 
lenged the superintendent of public instruction 
who was acting as chairman during the roll call. 

“‘Well, I never dreamed that the duties of the 
county school superintendent could be so mul- 
titudinous” went on the disheartened beginner. 
“Right now I am seeking help at this meeting 
about a squabble in one of my school districts 
over a district boundary line. What do I know 
about the adjudication of anything so impor- 
tant as changing a pioneer school-district 
boundary? 

“As a group, we are the most overworked and 
unprepared school administrators in county or 
state. Outside our state school chief, we have 
the largest field and sterner responsibilities. 
But, what can I hope to accomplish with no 
clerical help or a supervisory staff? Just be- 
cause I am superintendent in a small county 
is no reason why I should do without adequate 
office help and field staff. Every other officer in 
the courthouse has more help than does the 
county superintendent of schools.”’ 

You should have heard the county school su- 
perintendents, in convention assembled, ‘talk 
up in meeting” to that discouraged, impatient 
new superintendent. We admitted that many 
had been tempted to resign, but the more we 
worked with school boards, whose service was 
free and little appreciated, the closer we came 
to the lives of the country life of our counties, 
the stronger the appeal for our best service. We 
testified, one by one, that there is an unaccount- 
able fascination in the work of county superin- 
tendent that finally grips them and challenges 
them each day to do more than on the preced- 
ing day. The welfare of boys and girls is in 
their hands. 

The superintendent of public instruction, a 
former county superintendent in the state, took 
time to point out the joy in the service which 
we could give to boys and girls under our juris- 
diction, the help we could be as teacher coun- 
selor and the fine comradeship which was pos- 
sible with the large group of representative men 
and women in school districts, known as school 
directors. Our state chief lifted us out of the 
petty annoyances of the daily grind and gave 
us a Clearer vision of our service to humanity. 
He admitted that ours was a hard position to 
fill but he knew of no other that brought such 
rich returns if our work were well done. He 
brought home to us, his need of our best serv- 
ice. That we were his first lieutenants in the ad- 
ministrative work of the state. That he could 
carry the work no higher nor make it one whit 
stronger than the combined strength of the 
work of each county permitted. One weak link 
in county administration retarded the entire 
state progress. 

He made us see clearly that our county was 
not a single community. That it was an as- 
semblage of communities and we needed to un- 
derstand each one and lead them into a har- 
monious relationship in the codperation of 
county and state affairs. It meant study of 
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Educational leaders can now see in retro- 
spect three hectic years in the history of edu- 
cation. In spite of an energetic defense of 
the schools by administrators, teachers, and 
friends of education, the schools seem to have 
suffered more as a result of the depression 
than other public agencies. Those fighting for 
tax reduction have not only succeeded in cut- 
ting the school revenues but in many instances 
have dictated the kind of education which our 
reduced income is to provide. In some areas 
schools have all but disappeared, while in 
others they have been severely crippled. The 
plain fact is that with several years of struggle 
for support a matter of history, the schools 
still face a serious crisis. In the background 
of this crisis there is a striking lack of mutual 
understanding on the part of educators and 
the public. Not all of the blame for this con- 
dition can be placed upon the teaching pro- 
fession but a large part of it must be assumed 
by the profession and especially by its leader- 
ship. It therefore seems appropriate to exam- 
ine the character of our leadership in public 
relations during this trying period. — Ernest 
O. Melby. — 
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human conditions and leadership through per- 
sonal contact, many times, in order to admin- 
ister the entire county, efficiently. 

Our state superintendent admitted that be- 
cause the legislature fixes the salary of county 
superintendents through a plan of classification, 
based largely upon population, with little 
thought to the varied topography of the state 
and the large areas of certain counties with low 
population returns, that we could not hope to 
be paid as well as those administrators in the 
cities who are elected by a school board who 
have the power to fix the salary of the super- 
intendent whom they select. Another great 
hardship for the elected county superintendent 
is the fact that his budgetmaking board is the 
county commissioners. He is elected independ- 
ently of this board and they feel no personal 
responsibility for his work. Our state superin- 
tendent made it very plain that one of the real 
tests of leadership was in securing adequate 
budget to carry on the work. Some county su- 
perintendents had been able to accomplish it. 
Others had feared the criticism of asking for a 
budget sufficient to the needs of the work. That 
it took a high degree of courage to fight for the 
interests of the schools and our greatest asset 
— boys and girls. That it meant the sacrifice 
of our personal interests at times if we brooked 
the displeasure of our budgetmaking board. 

Did the complaining county superintendent 
of that session resign? She did not. She went 
home and gave her county a “New Deal.” She 
set about to surmount the obstacles which she 
found in her work. She learned her work thor- 
oughly, both in office and field. She changed 
the time-honored custom of visiting her schools 
but once a year by visiting some of them where 
the inexperienced were found, as high as four- 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education—and I am among those 
who hope much from it—cannot possibly aim 
at making people masters of all the compli- 
cated problems of modern life; it can only 
perform the function of enabling them to 
choose wisely the persons to whom they turn 
over the working out of those problems. This 
may not be an inspiring program but at least 
it has the merit of being an intelligent and a 
feasible one-—George E. Vincent. 
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teen times. Her eight years of service was of 
great value to the people of that county. 

Two outstanding contributions were made by 
this county superintendent: rural school super- 
vision, of which I shall tell you at some future 
time, and her annual school director-teacher 
banquet at the time of the annual teachers’ in- 
stitute. Once I attended this annual gathering. 
When did the Waldorf-Astoria ever set up a 
finer dinner or serve in better style than the 
county-seat hotel gave us that night? Everyone 
was dressed up in their best “bib and tucker.” 
The song leader knew her work. The talent of 
the county schools had been placed on the 
poetry and hits and songs which were to be 
found at our places. This banquet was a festive 
occasion, long to be remembered. 

The president of our state teachers’ associa- 
tion was the main speaker of the evening. His 
ideas about the “rubes” of country life and 
school directors who manage the rural schools 
were well known. He was in his best frame of 
mind and gave us a real message that night. 
But, with that off his mind, he began to quietly 
check up on his previous knowledge and im- 
pression of rural teachers and rural school 
boards. I heard him say to the county school 
superintendent: ‘I never knew that such a 
gathering as this was possible in a small isolated 
county like this.” 

The county superintendent sat quietly and 
listened. She hoped that the occasion would be 
a lesson to him, a city educator, who had had 
conflicting views about the rural teacher and 
the rural school boards. 

“T thought that school directors in the coun- 
try were dead letters in spirit and action,” the 
city man went on. “Do you mean to tell me 
that those up-and-coming fellows are school 
directors in this county?” he challenged with 
a smile. 

“Nearly every one of them,” replied the 
county superintendent. ““A few are from towns 
and villages, for we have no cities in this coun- 
ty. A number of these directors are graduates 
of our state college.” 

“Well, I am certainly learning a lot about 
the up-to-dateness of country people. One of 
the best teachers we ever had in the high 
schools in our city is here tonight as one of 
your school directors. She married a farmer 
four years ago and came to your county to live. 
Look at her beaming face. I never saw her in 
happier mood. I had lunch with her and her 
husband today, and believe me she can cook. 

“T am returning with a new viewpoint about 
country people, Madam County Superintend- 
ent,” he said later as she was bidding him good- 
night. 

“And I, in turn,” said the alert county super- 
intendent, “shall be happy to report at the next 
annual conclave of county superintendents that 
one city school leader found out that people in 
the country are mentally alert; interested in 
their boys and girls, their sons and daughters, 
their neighbors’ children.” 

“These country people are as capable of 
managing their schools as are your people in 
the city,” she challenged saucily. At that they 
both laughed, good-naturedly, despite the fact 
that in the last legislature they had been ar- 
rayed on opposite. sides in the issue as to 
whether country people had a right to have a 
voice in the local management of their schools. 

“T am returning to the city, a wiser man,” 
replied the city man, still smiling, but firmly. 
“I am not afraid to admit it when I am licked.” 

I have permitted this letter to lengthen into 
an epistle as I have written down some of the 
happenings and meetings of yesterday. You 
will, therefore, understand the necessity for me 
to close, thus, abruptly. 

A Sometime County Superintendent of Schools 





Another Successful Partnership 


The Story of Eleven Years of School and Library Cooperation in Evanston, Illinois 


Since the “‘new deal” went into effect we have 
been hearing much about “partnerships.” For 
the past eleven years there has been a partner- 
ship at work quietly and smoothly in the city 
of Evanston, Illinois, a large suburb of Chicago. 
This is a partnership between the public schools 
and the public library of the community. 
Although such codperation could be obtained 
in almost any city or town having both school 
and library systems, there are relatively few in 
the country. The Evanston plan is among the 
oldest and most successful and the story of its 
operation may inspire other communities to in- 
vestigate the possibility of establishing a sim- 
ilar codperative program. 

This partnership has had a number of defi- 
nite and realistic results. The educational work 
of the library has been greatly extended. The 
book resources of the public schools have been 
enlarged to a degree that the schools alone could 
not achieve. The child begins early in life to 
have an appreciation of books and learns to use 
them. The taxpayer of the city is saved money 
and has a larger return on his taxes. The adults 
of the city have additional branch libraries and 
are able to make greater use of library facilities. 
The schools and libraries are brought into 
closer relationship. 

David E. Walker, superintendent of one of 
the two school districts in Evanston, pointed 
out some years ago that Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., had once declared that “though the 
school and library stand on our main street side 
by side, there is, so to speak, no bridge leading 
from one to the other.” 

Such a situation is not found in Evanston. 
There the school and library buildings are 
gradually being merged into one, not literally, 
but at least figuratively speaking. 


Every School a Library 

Every one of the fourteen public schools in 
the two school districts houses an agency of the 
public library. Pupils in each school are as- 
signed to the library in that school for from 30 
to 45 minutes a week, as a part of the school 
curriculum. No longer does the library reach 
only.the child who seeks books of his own ac- 
cord, but all those who are not interested are 
exposed to the rich world of literature. Every 
child is taught where to find books and maga- 
zines, how to use them, to be able to find refer- 
ences and use the filing system of the library 
efficiently, and to codrdinate his library work 
with his schoolwork. 

All bookwork for this cooperative plan with- 
In the city of Evanston is headed by one person 
who is jointly employed by the public library 
and public-school boards. For the public library 
she is head of the children’s department. For 
the public schools she is supervisor of school 
libraries. This is Miss Gertrude W. Morse. In 
addition there are five school librarians, who 
likewise are employed jointly by the two boards, 
the schools paying two thirds of their salaries 
and the library the remaining third. Miss Ida 
F. Wright, head librarian of the city, selects ap- 
plicants for the positions, who must be primar- 
ily library trained but with a sound knowledge 
of pedagogy and an understanding of children. 
The school superintendent makes the final de- 
cision as to which will be accepted for each 
post. Each librarian spends a specified time at 
the schools within her jurisdiction, and pupils 
are assigned to their library room when the 
librarian is present. 

Obviously this codrdinates with the use of 
books in each school in a manner that any edu- 
cator would approve. Modern educational meth- 
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ods call for many books on the same subject. 
With the advent of the project method the need 
for a variety of viewpoints is imperative. But 
school budgets do not permit the purchase of a 
wide range of titles; on the contrary, book 
purchases of this type plays a very small part in 
the budget. If the school and library buildings 
were side by side or separated only by a high- 
way, the “bridge” would offer no difficulty. But 
in most cities, as in Evanston, the main library 
and branches are often inaccessible to students 
in public schools not near by. The library 
board cannot, in its turn, afford to open 
branches near all schools or in all neighbor- 
hoods. The schools, because library service is 
essential to a progressive curriculum, feel that 
they must designate a room as a library, but 
cannot afford to conduct a separate school 
library. If the public library provides the main 
portion of the books and the supervision, the 
school can readily pay such overhead charges 
as rental, equipment, janitor service, and light- 
ing, since it has made the initial investment for 
its basic function. This is exactly what has 
taken place in Evanston. 


Book Purchases Shared 


The library buys the bulk of books, while 
reference volumes are supplied by the schools. 
By 1933 the number of books in the school 
libraries reached 24,685 and their circulation 
attained 299,433, an average circulation for 
each pupil of 29 volumes a year. In a number 
of instances the book supply has been aug- 
mented considerably by the work of the parent- 
teacher associations. The cost of cataloging of 
books is in most cases paid by the schools. Up- 
keep after establishment comes to about one 
dollar annually for each pupil in a school, this 
expense covering rebinding, purchase of new 
books, cataloging, and the like. 

This plan began in 1922 with a single school 
librarian and a few agencies. One of the two 
elementary-school districts entered into an 
agreement with the library board for the joint 
financing of the librarian. Within a year two 
of the public schools had library rooms. But 
the libraries were open only after school hours. 
As the usefulness of the libraries grew, they 
were opened during class periods and classes 
were regularly assigned. One by one the schools 


in each district seized hold of the plan and 
shared in it. Circulation increases were made at 
remarkable rates, and today there is not the 
slightest question of the value of the idea among 
the school- or library-board members, in the 
city administration, and from the children and 
adults who use it. 

The school and library boards naturally ap- 
prove of it, for it saves each money. Alone, 
neither board could carry on such a project. 
The single cost for each would be in excess of 
the cost when carried jointly. This is true be- 
cause there would be duplication which is 
avoided under the codperative plan. 

The pupils approve of it, for it makes their 
schoolwork more interesting and brings the 
library within easy reach if they happen to live 
distant from one of the regular agencies. 

The citizen of Evanston approves from the 
financial as well as educational point of view, 
for it eliminates duplication and gives him more 
for his tax money, inasmuch as it is more effi- 
ciently used. He has confidence that the mental 
companions of his children —their books — 
are selected as carefully as he would wish to 
select their human companions. He knows that 
children taught intelligent use of the library 
from their school days on will in later life find 
the library more useful. In addition to this, as 
three of the school libraries are also community 
branches, he has the use of that many more 
branch libraries than he would have if the 
school buildings were not in use. It is no great 
additional expense for the schools to keep their 
libraries open after school hours for adult use, 
but it would be prohibitive for the public li- 
brary to maintain as many additional branches 
under its own expense. 


The Educational Values Advanced 


The educator’s point of view is summed up 
by Miss Helen Sanford, principal of the largest 
school in Evanston, who says: 

“Contrary to the opinion of the average lay- 
man, the school library has not been added to 
the school organization because of a wish to 
give children a chance to read more books for 
recreational purposes. It has been added be- 
cause better than any other unit of our school 
or social organization it definitely contributes 
to the enrichment of our curriculum. It has 





THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE EVANSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
This is the center from which the public schools in the two Evanston School Districts receive daily service and 
direct aid for the elementary and high-school libraries. 
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been established because there needed to be a 
source of information with reading and picture 
inaterial available for the various age levels. 

“To have any idea of the importance of the 
school library to the school,” Miss Sanford goes 
on to say in considering the curriculum aspect 
of this plan, “one must have some notion of the 
school curriculum. For the past several years 
emphasis in school procedure has been placed 
upon the socializing of the recitation. Project 
inethod, problem method, contract method, the 
socialized recitation, and such, are devices for 
the purpose of gathering and presenting more 
facts for the problem being studied — more 
facts than the limited information of any text- 
book can supply. 

“We introduce the library to the kinder- 
garten children because it is one of the prob- 
lems of the kindergartener to surround children 
with reading influences that will help to create 
a reading readiness later in their school ex- 
perience. In the first grades, as soon as a child 
is able to sign his name on a library card, he is 
entitled to take books from the library. This 
practice gives to these young children wider op- 
portunity to gain skill and fluency in reading, as 
well as to enrich their vocabularies. 

“Tt must be understood, however,” Miss San- 
ford concludes in her observations, ‘that the 
use to which the library is put depends upon the 
conviction of the teachers that there is a need 
for, a value and a satisfaction in enriching the 
course of study to an infinitely greater degree 
than can be done with the use of a textbook in 
the classroom. Added to this support given by 
the classroom teacher, there must be a flexible 
curriculum, an organization of the school 
schedule that will give every child in the school 
the opportunity to know how to use the library, 
and a trained teacher-librarian who knows the 
materials, understands children, and acquaints 
herself with the curriculum.” 

The leisure-time aspect of this is further em- 
phasized by Superintendent Walker. He sees 
this as an opportunity to train children in the 
proper use of such time. “Both library and 
school,” he says, “have as objectives the wise 
use of leisure time. With the invention of every 
new labor-saving device, this problem becomes 
greater.” Quite obviously the teacher is helped 
because the school librarian, observing the 
schoolwork close at hand, is able to call to the 
attention of teachers related material which is 
available in the library. 


Reasons for Success 


The plan is not without its disadvantages. 
Miss Hannah Hunt, one of the five school li- 
brarians in Evanston, points out that “There 
is a very definite danger that ‘library’ will be- 
come a subject in the children’s minds related 
only to their schoolwork. Any compulsion to 
read library books may rob leisure reading of 
its joy. However, it is possible to overcome this 
through the attitudes of teacher and librarian.” 
This drawback applies less under such a cooper- 
ative arrangement as that in Evanston. Where 
the public school maintains the school library 
altogether, without reference to the city library, 
this tends to be the case. But the ingress of the 
public library into the public-school life links 
the child with the larger activities of the grown- 
up world. 

The most important factors in successfully 
maintaining such a partnership as this are, in the 
opinion of Superintendent J. Roy Skiles, of Dis- 
trict 76 of the board of education of Evanston, 
the personnel, the periods of library use as- 
signed to the pupils, the regularity of such 
periods, the cultivation of the reading habit in 
the children, and the use of the project method 
in the schools in codrdination with the library. 
Miss Elsie A. Schinzel, one of the school libra- 
rians, adds to these “Close working codpera- 
tion between librarian and teacher,” as well as 
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use of all types of publicity to interest children 
in books. From Miss Mildred Batchelder, also 
one of the school librarians, comes the sugges- 
tion that this factor is of utmost importance: 
“Understanding (by all concerned) of mutual 
aims and of the extent to which the school and 
library supplement each other in their realiza- 
tion.” 

The coéperative plan at Evanston is not, of 
course, the only working arrangement between 
library and school in one community. There are 
varying plans in effect at Gary, Ind., Cleveland, 
Galesburg, Ill., Chicago, Detroit, and other 
cities. But that at Evanston is distinctive in a 
number of ways. It is a plan working success- 
fully in a small city, the population being about 
65,000. It is an instance where the codpera- 
tion has been perfected between one library 
board and two school districts. The success of 
the arrangement at Evanston proves its adapt- 
ability to almost any community with a library 
and schools. Another mark of distinction is the 
more than a decade of satisfactory operation. 
There seems to be a greater degree of codpera- 
tion in the Evanston plan than in others, for 
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in Evanston there are certain physical differ- 
ences that make variance of opinion on policy 
and methods more likely to occur, but they 
have not. 


Even if it were difficult of operation, the re- 
sults would seem to justify the operation of 
such a plan as this, if the experience of the 
Evanston public schools and public library has 
any significance. Miss Wright phrases one of 
the main results of this plan in this fashion: 

“The acquaintance with and the facility in 
the use of the school library which the pupil is 
taught leads him to continuing the use of the 
public library after his formal school has ended. 
The ‘library’ as conducted through the Evans- 
ton system is one of the finest bases for life- 
long adult education.” Miss Batchelder points 
out, in this connection, that “The chief purpose 
of the school library is to foster a permanent 
and discriminating reading interest and intel- 
ligent use of books, the close association be- 
tween public and school libraries making the 
transition to the use of the public library 
simple and obvious.” 


When the School Board Looks for a 


Superintendent 
W. W. Ludeman, Southern State Normal School, Springfield, So. Dak. 


Each year, many school boards spend strenuous 
hours examining the credentials of and interview- 
ing candidates for superintendencies. In most cases, 
the matter is taken up carefully and systematically 
and the boards make a thorough investigation of 
every possible angle so that the man finally selected 
is one who will give satisfaction. However, in some 
cases, boards come to conclusions hastily, without 
all the facts at hand; sometimes they are influenced 
by a special outstanding capability of a man, such 
as his ability to discipline, his knowledge of school 
finance, or his social popularity. When such a hasty 
choice: is made, the result is the employment of a 
man who is one-sided in his administration and the 
school suffers thereby. 

One illustration of this was in a city where pupil 
discipline was at a low ebb. The school board pro- 
ceeded to look for a rigid disciplinarian and found 
one. The man himself boasted that ability to em- 
ploy severe disciplinary measures was his highest 
recommendation. In the course of a few years, 
however, he was let out on the ground of the 
general lack of pupil progress. In another city, a 
superintendent was selected to carry out a program 
of school economy. He did succeed in saving the 
district some money but at a tremendous sacrifice 
of teaching efficiency and with a corresponding re- 
duction in the accomplishment of the pupils. Fur- 
ther cases of the results arising from this lack of 
careful picking of candidates are plentiful in every 
state and county. 

It seems wise for a board of education to have 
some criteria or standards, as the basis upon which 
to select a superintendent. School officials rarely 
avoid making a careful investigation of the char- 
acter and personality of the candidates. For cen- 
turies, it has been expected that school teachers 
set somewhat of an example socially and morally 
in the community, and rightfully so. 

On the other hand, it often happens that, in the 
overanxious and careful consideration of personal- 
ities, there is neglect of the facts of a man’s train- 
ing for the task for which he applies. This inclina- 
tion is much the same as the man who selects a 
race horse by appearance and “running form” with- 
out knowing how fast the horse can run. Every su- 
perintendent should be trained for his task, and 
the school board should make sure of this training 
before selecting a candidate. 


Some Standards of Evaluation 


First of all, a superintendent should be trained 
in teaching methods. Even though some would say 
that this is unnecessary, since he does not teach or 
teaches only an hour daily, still, the school head 
must be able to evaluate the teaching which he 
sees. He must have a knowledge of what are the 


most approved methods in each school subject in 
order to secure the best instructional results, since 
progress is the goal of all instruction. The superin- 
tendent must be trained in methods to such an ex- 
tent that he can select and adapt new methods, in 
order that the schools can be kept up to date with 
the newest scientifically approved ways of teachinz 
the pupil. 

A knowledge of educational psychology is in- 
valuable to a school superintendent. In the solution 
of his daily problems, the school executive employs 
psychological principles of learning, of instinctive 
tendency, of habit formation, of native versus ac- 
quired capacity, of memory, of imagination: and 
without a thorough understanding of the principles 
of educational psychology these problems will 
either not be solved or serious mistakes are certain 
to be made in their solution. All understanding of 
the behavior of the school child is based upon some 
fact in educational psychology, and sckool boards 
will be wise to evaluate practical psychology as an 
important skill in the prospective superintendent. 

The superintendent must necessarily have ade- 
quate training in school management, which in- 
cludes a vast list of general duties such as the 
keeping of records, the handling of supplies, and 
detailed items of room management, such as pro- 
cedure, discipline, and control. The school head 
cannot be too exacting on these objective matters. 
Many young schoolmen have been unsuccessful as 
executives for no other reason than failure to reg- 
ulate disciplinary and routine matters. 

The superintendent, by the very nature of his 
position, is responsible for the supervision of teach- 
ers in order that he may properly improve instruc- 


- tion. He must be acquainted with the best methods 


of teacher grade-placement, the most effective ways 
of teacher criticism and rating, and the most highly 
approved types of objective testing. Under no con- 
sideration should he fail to keep in close touch with 
the work of both teacher and pupil so that he may 
be a true leader and guide. 

A superintendent is responsible to his constitu- 
ency in the curriculum offerings for the pupils of 
the community. He must know how wide should 
be the scope of the schools, what the balance of 
subjects ought to be, how they should be differ- 
entiated for varying types of pupils, and how 
adapted to local conditions. The superintendent is 
essentially the leader in all curriculum study and 
changes, all of which is impossible unless he is well 
grounded in the techniques of curriculum building. 

Again, no candidate deserves to be considered 
for a superintendency, without a knowledge of ways 
and means of using both mental and educational 


tests. The information that can be secured through 
(Concluded on Page 73) 


A Policy for Using School Buildings for Other Than 
School Purposes 


Lester Nelson Neulen, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, Teaneck, N. J. 


When school buildings are to be used for 
other than school purposes, this service should 
be regulated in accordance with a well-defined 
policy wherein legal rights, educational admin- 
istration, and business management are recog- 
nized as inextricably interdependent factors. 
Boards of education facing the problem of de- 
termining such a policy will, therefore, find it 
helpful at the outset, to consider the legal point 
of view. All school boards do not have the same 
power in this matter because the state law con- 
trols the authority of a board of education and 
limits its jurisdiction. In view of the fact that 
the school law on the statute books and the 
court decisions of the various states are differ- 
ent, it is virtually essential, when school offi- 
cials are determining a policy, to be familiar 
with the state laws under which the school sys- 
tem operates. 


New Jersey School Law 

As far as New Jersey is concerned, it has 
been pointed out! that the board of education 
has a large degree of control over school prop- 
erty, and is definitely responsible for its care. 
In the matter of the use of school property for 
community purposes, there seems to have been 
a difference of opinion in the decisions. The 
earlier decisions seemed to place upon the per- 
sons or organizations applying for permission 
to use the building or grounds the burden of 
proving that their request was legitimate. While 
conceding the power to school districts to 
permit use of school property, these decisions 
seemed to regard the protection of the school 
property as of greater importance than the 
granting of the privilege of its use by the com- 
munity. In a decision made by the Commis- 
sioner of Education on November 20, 1912, it 


was pointed out that: 

There is no express provision in Article VI authorizing the use 
of school buildings for other than school purposes, but an ex- 
amination of Articles VI and VII discloses that in the latter 
the powers of the board of education are prescribed with con- 
siderable detail, while in Article VI they are expressed in gen- 
eral terms. I am unable to discover any reason for permitting 
the use of a schoolhouse in a borough district for other than 
school purposes and prohibiting such use in a city district, and 
I am of the opinion that it was the legislative intent to give 
to the boards of education in both classes of districts like powers 
in the control and management of school buildings. . . . I think 
such use should be permitted unless there is an express statutory 
prohibition. A board of education must use reasonable discretion 
in the exercise of this power, and must not permit a school 
building to be used for other than school purposes at any time 
when such use would interfere with the regular school session. 


This opinion is strongly supported by a sub- 
sequent decision rendered on June 19, 1919, 
which states that: 


It is my opinion that a board of education has in a large 
degree discretionary power in the matter of permitting the use 
of school property for other than the usual school purposes. 
(Under Chapter 35, P. L. 1917, governing use of school build- 
ings. ) 


On November 6 of the same year, however, 
another decision, which was affirmed by the 
state board of education, seemed to reverse the 
principle on which the two former decisions 
were based, and placed the burden upon the 
board of showing good cause why school prop- 
erty should not be given over to public use up- 
on reasonable request by proper persons. In 
this instance, a group of citizens had applied 
for the use of a school auditorium for the pur- 
pose of discussing and criticizing school pol- 
icies. The decision of the Commissioner em- 


bodied the following statement: 

A board of education . . . is enjoined by law to grant for cer- 
tain purposes the use of the schoolrooms when not used for 
ordinary school purposes, but, of course, permission to use... 
[them] must be subiect to the exercise of a proper discretion. 


It was pointed out that, if a board of educa- 
tion arbitrarily refuses such use, and gives no 


‘Carl Graydon Leech, The Constitutional and Legal Basis of 
Education in New Jersey. 


qualified permission to use the building nor 
exacts any conditions for such use, it is not 
exercising a sound discretion. 

The basic provision in the New Jersey School 
Law for making rules and regulations is iden- 
tical for Articles VI and VII, Boards of Educa- 


tion. This provision states that: 

Such board shall make, amend, and repeal rules, regulations, 
and by-laws not inconsistent with this act or with the rules and 
regulations of the State Board of Education, for its own govern- 
ment, for the transaction of business, and for the government 
and management of the public schools and the public-school 
property in said district, and also for the employment and dis- 
charge of principals and teachers. 

The use, however, of school property for va- 
rious purposes in Article VII, School Districts, 
is expressly stated on the statute books? as 
follows: 

1. The board of education of any school district may subject 
te reasonable regulations to be adopted by said board, or upon 
notification by the commissioner of education, permit the use 
of any schoolhouse or rooms therein, and the grounds and other 
property of the district when not in use for school purposes, 
for any of the following purposes: 

a) By persons assembling therein for the purpose of giving 
and receiving instruction in any branch of education, learning, 


or the arts, including the science of agriculture, horticulture, and 
floriculture ; 


b) For public-library purposes, or as stations of public li- 
braries: 


c) For holding such social, civic, and recreational meetings 
and entertainments and for such other purposes as may be ap- 
proved by the board of education; 

d) For such meetings, entertainments, and occasions where ad- 


mission fees are charged as may be approved by the board of 
education; 


e) For polling places, for holding elections, for the registration 
of voters, and for holding political meetings. 


It is further stipulated* that: 

The board of education of any school district may use or, 
subject to reasonable regulations to be adopted by said board, 
permit the use of any schoolhouse and rooms therein, and the 
grounds and other property of the district, when not in use for 
ordinary school purposes, and with the consent of the local 
authorities on control thereof may improve, equip, and use any 
park, playground, or other public place or property, for the 
purpose of holding athletic, social, civic, and recreational meet- 
ings and entertainments and such other purposes as may be 
approved by the board of education. 


The Law in General 


Whenever deliberation is given by a board of 
education to legal considerations, it should al- 
ways be remembered that the board of educa- 
tion of a school district is, in the eyes of the 
law, a corporation created by statute, with 
functions of a public nature expressly given, 
and that it can, therefore, exercise no power 
not expressly conferred by statute, or fairly 
arising from necessary implication therein. One 
authority has pointed out* that in the absence 
of statute, boards of education, having control 
and possession of school property, may au- 
thorize its use only for school purposes or for 
such incidental uses as are not inconsistent with 
its use for school purposes. It is also noted that 
in the absence of statute, schoolhouses cannot 
legally be used for sectarian or religious pur- 
poses, although in certain instances some cases 


have departed from this principle. Incidentally, . 


2P. L. 1920, Chapter 342. 
3P. L. 1916, Chapter 227. 
‘Harry Raymond Trusler, Essentials of School Law. 
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boards of education should also verify the fact 
as to whether the school buildings are owned 
or controlled by a municipality or by an inde- 
pendent school corporation because, as a rule, 
municipalities are frequently given, by statute 
of judiciary consideration, far greater latitude 
in the use of public buildings than independent 
school corporations. Nevertheless, in the last 
analysis whenever a schoolhouse is being used 
for an illegal purpose, any citizen and taxpayer 
may, by a bill in equity, enjoin the school board 
from using it for such purposes; and conversely, 
if the school authorities refuse to allow the 
schoolhouse to be used for proper purposes, 
they may be compelled to do so. In determin- 
ing, then, a policy for the use of school build- 
ings for other than school purposes, a board of 
education should seriously consider the statu- 
tory enactments and legal decisions setting 
forth the purposes for which school buildings 
may be used. 


Administrative Factors Involved 


The second consideration in determining a 
well-defined policy for the use of school build- 
ings for other than school purposes concerns 
that of educational administration. Sound ad- 
ministrative practice demands a careful study 
and analysis of at least two aspects of the prob- 
lem: First, the service relationship of the school 
and the community; and second, the status of 
the principal with regard to his responsibility 
for the building over which he has jurisdiction. 

It is universally recognized that when school 
buildings are used for other than school pur- 
poses, they should be used only when no con- 
flict occurs with school activities. With this ac- 
cepted principle, consideration then must be 
given to the fact that school buildings are paid 
for by the taxpayers of the community who 
have a right to expect that their capital invest- 
ment will yield the maximum of dividends in 
terms of service to the community. In certain 
communities, for example, public recreational 
facilities may be so inadequate as to justify a 
request for the use of school buildings as rec- 
reational centers; and when such use is granted 
it will obviate the necessity for additional pub- 
lic expenditure. The justification for reciprocity 
appears when consideration is given to the fact 
that if through public taxation parks are estab- 
lished for the free use of playground space for 
school children, public taxation should also pro- 
vide the opportunity for the use of school build- 
ings when not in use for school purposes. 

If adequate safeguards are established, school 
buildings can be used by outside organizations 
harmoniously, economically, and efficiently with 
no detrimental effect upon the major purpose 
of the educational program. Frequently, how- 
ever, school buildings are not used by commu- 
nity organizations because school-board mem- 
bers are not fully aware of the proper service 
relationship which should exist between the 
school and the community. In such instances, 
this can be attributed to an unsympathetic at- 
titude which translates itself in the establish- 
ment of prohibitive charges for the use of school 
buildings. This attitude may, of course, be 
prompted by certain unpleasant experiences 
where certain groups have evidenced a tendency 
to mutilate and destroy school property, or 
where a lack of responsible supervision has 
created abuse when a school building was used. 
Then too, we find occasionally, school princi- 
pals and janitors also antagonistic and unsym- 
pathetic because of their propensity to regard 
the school buildings as sacred to the education 
of children alone, and not be contaminated by 
the general public. Such an attitude is obviously 
indefensible. It should not be overlooked that 
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the use of school buildings for other than school 
purposes will frequently bring to the recogni- 
tion of the citizens, the necessity for modern- 
ized equipment and improved facilities when 
such needs arise. 

The question arises intermittently as to what 
part the principal should exercise in the man- 
agement of the school building. The day is 
rapidly approaching when the principal will as- 
sume more completely the ré!e of “master of 
his household.” In the interest of efficiency, 
the principal is the logical person in whom 
should be vested the administration and control 
of his school building when used for other than 
school purposes. With a well-defined policy es- 
tablished by the board, the principal, by virtue 
of his executive and managerial position, can 
exercise the proper authority for an efficient 
and effective control on the use of his building 
for other than school purposes. 


Business Management Needed 


The third consideration in determining a 
policy for the use of school buildings for non- 
school purposes is that of business management. 
By virtue of the lack of a well-defined policy, 
boards of education have wasted endless time 
in discussing the variable aspects of all requests 
intermittently made for the use of school build- 
ings. Failure to appreciate the problems con- 
cerned with the management of school buildings 
and the property thereof, has resulted in in- 
efficiency, extravagance, and misunderstanding. 
Sound business management requires that a 
careful study and analysis should be made of 
the following five factors: 

1. Demands arising from requests for the use 
of school buildings. 

2. Cost elements involved. 

3. Efficient procedure of control. 

4. Adequate accounting system. 

5. Schedule of fees with provision for special 
requests closely related to school purposes. 

Relative to the first factor, the minutes of 
the board of education over a period of years 
provides a valuable source of information at 
the disposal of the board. 

With reference to the second factor, the jan- 
itor or the engineer is in a position to furnish 
objective data as to the costs of heating and 
lighting; and the element of “depreciation” can 
be readily estimated. To these items there 
should also be added the actual cost of jan- 
itorial-engineering service required for a period 
during which the building is used. 

Relative to the third factor it is possible for 
the board to be guided by the most promising 
divisions of the administrative machinery exist- 
ing in the educational organization; and con- 
sensus of judgment will dictate the form of ap- 
plication blank, embodying the desirable stand- 
ards to be maintained by the applicant, as well 
as the form of the permit to be used, and jan- 
itor’s report to be rendered. 

With reference to the fourth factor, merely 
a definite form is needed to constitute the prin- 
cipal’s record book, the principal’s monthly re- 
port and the service bill for janitorial service. 
The fifth factor involves merely the necessity 
for compiling, in ready reference form, the data 
determined from a study and analysis of the 
factors enumerated above. When compiling this 
table, some boards of education may feel jus- 
tified to include in the fee charges, an amount 
not adequate to cover the actual operating costs 
involved, but also the item of cost involving 
the free use of the building by community ac- 
tivities closely related to school purposes. 


A Policy in Operation 
As a suggestion of the type of policy that em- 
bodies the considerations outlined in the fore- 
going, a specimen set of materials is submitted 
to present the possibilities inherent in a proper 
control and regulation of the use of school 
buildings for other than school purposes. In this 
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set-up, measurement, experimentation, and ex- 
perience are combined in an innovation and de- 
parture from the previous restricted paths of 
the past; and while its operation continues, 
changes and revisions will undoubtedly be nec- 
essary. Meanwhile, the sessions of the board of 
education will be less lengthy, waste motion 
will be minimized, and an adequate check will 
be provided for the efficient regulation of the 
service extended. 


SCHEDULE OF FEES 
(For other than School Purposes) 
REQUESTS — GROUP I — ACTIVITIES 
(For which an admission fee is charged)! 


CLASS A 
Address (talk or lecture) Dance 
Card Party Exhibit 
Class Instruction Lyceum Course 
Private Operetta 
Professional Play (show or entertainment) 
Concert Movie 
Debate Recital 
Standard Fees 
Classroom (each) ........ $ 2.50 
Elem. Auditorium ......... 10.00 
beeen SENG 5... cess 20.00 
High Gymnasium ......... 10.00 
High-School Auditorium ... 30.00 
Additional Extra Fees 
For For 
Heat Light 
High-School Auditorium ................. $4.50 $3.00 
High-School Gym ..... Makara resem ewe’ & 4.50 2.00 
High-School Auditorium and Gym ........ 4.50 5.00 
Elementary Auditorium ................. 2.50 1.50 
Piemmenthey CIRMTOGM: 26. cin cece cies os 1.50 1.00 
Re EINE ier. 2)s aed @ aa haibaiersss Bese ES 4.00 2.00 


High School Foot and Border Lights ...... naked 2.00 
REQUESTS — GROUP I — ACTIVITIES 
CLASS B 
Athletic Purposes 
Standard Fees 
Lowell Auditorium 
High-School Gym 
Additional Extra Fees 
Locker Rooms Use of Showers .... $2.00 
REQUESTS —- GROUP II — MEETINGS 
(For which no admission fee is charged)? 
xCivic or Improvement Associations 
Community Sings 
Exhibits (Garden Club — Artists) 
xOrganizations sponsored by the P.T.A. 
(child-study groups, choral, alumni, dramatic groups, etc.) 
Recital, concert 
xRehearsals (Community Orchestra and Band) 
Rehearsals, dress 
Rehearsals, practice 
Use of the Gymnasium 
Political and Non-Political 


Conference Discussion 

Debate Rally 
Conventions : 

American Legion Police 

D.A.R. Scout Councils 

Firemen V.F.W. 


Fraternal Organizations 
GROUP III — SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS? 

(Also based on the provision that no conflict occurs with any 

school activity.) 

CLASS A 
(From whom NO FEE is required) 

Standard Fees 
Classroom (each) ......... oi 
Elementary Auditorium 3.50 
High-School Gym .......... 3.50 
High-Schoo! Auditorium ‘ 3.50 
Additional Extra Fees 

Cafeteria. The payment of a fixed charge and arrangements 
for the use of the cafeteria must be made with the Cafeteria 
Manager. It is understood that the Cafeteria Manager shall be 
present whenever this room is used. 

Projector Equipment. The payment of a fixed charge and ar- 
rangements for the use of the projector equipment must be made 
with the principal. It is understood that a reliable person shall 
be present whenever this equipment is used. 

N.B. Library rooms must not be rented. 

If 25 per cent or more of the GROSS proceeds is donated 
for township or public-school welfare purposes, 50 per cent of 
the fee will be refunded by the principal upon presentation of a 
signed receipt from the recipient acknowledging the donation. 
If all the proceeds are donated, less than actual expense involved, 
no fee will be charged. 

*No_ free-will offering or collection will be permitted unless 
the entire amount is donated for township or public-school 
welfare purposes. 

3All associations or organizations classified in this group must 
maintain the same standards, governing the use of the school 
building, as outlined in the formal Application Blank. Janitors 
will not be compensated by the Board of Education for Class 
A service, as it is expected the organizations will assume this 
expense. 

4Not more than one regular evening meeting per week nor 
later than 9:30 p.m. Time for a meeting may be extended by 
forfeiting a regular meeting. Other activities shall be governed 
by ‘Schedule of Fees.” 

5After 12 midnight, the janitor in charge will be paid, by the 
Koard of Education, at the rate of 75 cents an hour. National, 
State, County, and Municipal elections will be arranged by the 
District Clerk. 

®After school hours to 6 p.m.; also one evening function in 
addition to one regular evening meeting per month. An ad- 
ditional evening function may be substituted for a regular meet- 
ing. Additional evening activities per month must be governed 
by the rates set forth under Group IT. 

xNo fee will be required if only the Receiving Room in the 
High-School Building is used. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 
(For other than school purposes) 
GENERAL PROCEDURE 

1. Any local association, organization, or individual desiring 
the use of a school building must apply to the principal thereof 
for a written permit. 

2. The applicant, or a reliable officer of any association or 
organization seeking permission to use the building, will be re- 
quired to assume definite responsibilities, during the period when 
the building is in use, by signing a formal application. blank. 

3. Provided no conflict occurs with any school activity, and 
provided the building is not to be used for activities carried on 
as a private social function, a regular commercial venture or a 
regular business, the principal will grant a permit, upon presen- 
tation of a properly signed application blank, and the receipt 
of the proper fee payable in advance. 

4. The principal will be governed in the collection of fees by 
the ‘Schedule of Fees,’’ hereinafter set iorth. 

5. The principal will properly account, on a prescribed form, 
for all fees collected and transmit, monthly, such form and fees 
to the clerk of the board of education. 

6. The principal shall have the right to deny the use of the 
building to any individuals or organizations when a_ conflict 
occurs with scheduled school activities, or when he has found 
that such individuals or organizations have previously violated 
any of the conditions or agreements set forth in the application 
blank. 

7. When a principal grants a permit, he must immediately 
notify the supervising janitor by telephone (to be followed by 
a written confirmation) as to the purpose for which the permit 
is granted. The supervising janitor may then select a janitor, 
other than a member of the regular janitorial staff; and the 
janitor selected will be responsible for the opening of the school 
building, the general supervision, cleaning, care of property, 
and closing of the school building, within the period for which 
the use of the building may be granted. He will also be held 
responsible for carefully filling in and signing the ‘‘Janitor’s 
report’? embodied in the application blank, which must be left 
by him in the principal’s office before leaving the building. 

8. The principal will then file the application blank in his 
office as a permanent record. 

9. The janitor selected will open the building upon the pre- 
sentation of a properly signed application blank and permit. 

10. The janitor selected will be paid a fee of $2.50 by the 
board of education for each period of service duly authorized 
by a permit. 

11. The janitor selected will be required to submit a bill to 
the clerk of the board of education for the service which he has 
rendered; such bill must first be approved by the principal and 
rendered on the form prescribed by the board of education. 

12. If a benefit performance of any nature is given, for which 
25 per cent or more of the gross proceeds is to be donated for 
township or public-school-welfare purposes, the principal is au- 
thorized to refund 50 per cent of the scheduled fee upon pre- 
sentation of a signed receipt from the recipient acknowledging 
the donation. The receipt is to be retained by the principal and, 
when accounting for fees collected, is to be transmitted to the 
clerk of the board of education. 

13. Reservations will be made only when a permit has been 
issued. 

APPLICATION BLANK 


Name of Organization or Individual 


Principal of 
Name of School 
. .auditorium a.m. 


. gymnasium during the p.m. of .......... 4 cise: es 

..classroom no. .. { Month Day 

DORNER SE: 6 ocewswecwas i ae 
o'clock o'clock 


OO We GL WE BOE FOE io s.ik.5 eda adie vanes 34 e00a cook 

It is understood that the use of the auditorium in the elemen- 
tary schools includes only the use of the main auditorium, the 
full stage, the footlights, and border lights (if any), and the 
piano. In the high school, it includes only the use of the main 
auditorium and the balcony, the full stage. and if needed, the 
small piano. If the function in the high school is in the nature 
of a concert, permission may be had for the use of the concert 
grand piano. No other equipment may be used without written 
permission of the principal. 

It is further understood that when an organization requires 
stage equipment or accessories, these shall not be moved into 
the high-school auditorium, nor removed therefrom while the 
school is in session; neither shall such properties be permitted to 
remain on the stage nor in hallways which school is in session. 
In the event the auditorium is used for two consecutive evenings 
such property may, with special permission, be properly stored 
so as not to interfere with the use of the auditorium or gymna- 
sium. 

It is further understood that all rental fees are payable in 
advance; and that this application blank (embodying the per- 
mit) must be presented by the applicant or representative to 
the janitor in charge as an order to open the building for use. 

It is agreed that adequate payment will be made for property 
damage or shortage that may occur during the period for which 
the building is used: and that proper observance of the follow- 
ing standards shall be maintained by the applicant: 

1. The performance or meeting will be respectable and well 
governed. 

2. No indecent, immoral, or unpatriotic acts or actions will be 
permitted. 


3. No smoking will be permitted in the auditorium or class- 
rooms. 

4. No drinking of intoxicants will be permitted, nor persons 
under the influence of liquor admitted. 

5. No food, candy, or soft drinks will be sold. 

6. Whistling and boisterous applause or conduct will be sup- 
pressed. 

7. No part of the building except the lobby, toilets, and the 
space requested in the application will be entered or used. 

8. Building will be vacated by 12 midnight if used after 6 
p.m. in the evening; and by 6 p.m. if used only during the day. 


Name of Organization 


Title or Position 
(Concluded on Page 70) 
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What is Your District’s Debt Burden? 


Frank J. Du Frain, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Pontiac, Mich. 


One of the important financial angles of school 
administration in the matter of indebtedness, is the 
proper presentation to the board of education, the 
public, and the bondholders, of accurate informa- 
tion which can be understood at a glance. It is 
usually rather difficult to give an intelligible and 
adequate picture of the bonded indebtedness of a 
school district, because in many cases the obliga- 
tions are so dissimilar in character. For instance, 
if indebtedness consists of a mixture of serial and 
sinking-fund bonds, as frequently occurs, a mere 
tabulation of figures is hard to understand. 

In order to overcome the inadequacy of tabula-- 


tions we have resorted to graphic representation ‘n 
the form of a chart, a reproduction of which ac- 
companies this article. This chart shows by means 
of triangles, rectangles, and lines, plotted on the 
same scale and superimposed upon each other to 
economize space and to provide direct compari- 
sons, (1) our individual bond issues with dates of 
issue and dates and amounts of maturities, (2) 
yearly debt-service appropriation necessary to meet 
obligations of both interest and principal, (3) total 
bonded indebtedness by years, (4) and holdings of 
municipal bonds in the sinking fund. 

‘Specifically, our chart shows by number the 
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reached a peak of nearly four and a half million 
in 1930, and is now less than four million. The 
dotted portion of the line represents the decrease 
in total indebtedness made by offsetting the school 
bonds owned in the sinking fund, whereas the lower 
portion of the chart shows the total holdings of 
municipal bonds and of the sinking-fund issue of 
maturity of July 1, 1934. 

4. The million-dollar sinking-fund issue due July 
1, 1934. 

5. A sinking-fund issue of $750,000 due Decem- 
ber 1, 1938. 

6, 7, 8, 9. Serial bonds A, B, C, and D issued 
after a campaign in 1928 to build $1,965,000 worth 
of school buildings. 

10. Bonds from old indebtedness, which have 
been paid since 1919. 
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GRAPHIC CHART OF BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF THE PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, SCHOOL DISTRICT 
The chart. which is mounted on a curtain roller in the Board-of-Education rooms, permits of an immediate understanding of the capital debt situation of the 
school district. The small form in the lower left-hand corner of the page is a part of the chart and is used to indicate the exact condition of the sinking fund at 


par value. 


following twelve items, as well as the condition of 
the sinking fund, which is not numbered: 

Sh aa eileen erential 1. The total annual expenditure by years, from 
1929 to 1959, for debt service. If the amount in- 


$ 120.000 


wane dicated could be met each year and no new in- 

el debtedness incurred, the district would be free from 
debt in 1959. 

480.0001 t 2. This dotted line shows the annual ‘nstallments 

| of principal necessary to wipe out principal in- 

—s 2 | debtedness as it matures. The difference between 

160,000} —}—_} the lines marked (1) and (2) represents the amount 





of interest due yearly. 
3. This shows the total bonded indebtedness, 
which was less than half a million dollars in 1919, 


SINKING FUND SITUATION 


11. A judgment rendered against the Pontiac 
school district by another district. 

12. Bond issues inherited by the school district 
when it was greatly enlarged by annexations. 

Mechanically, the chart is made on tracing paper 
so that blue prints may be made from it. It is prac- 
ticable to make changes in it if, for instance, large 
bond issues cannot be met and different plans are 
made to meet new situations. 

While the selecting of material to be compiled, 
and the actual planning of it, take considerable 
time, this is compensated for by the time saved in 
its use, and by its value as a permanent record on 
which changes in fiscal policies can be shown. 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A Renaissance Educationist 
Anthony Clyne, Esq. 


The Renaissance, that immense widening yet 
deep intensifying of European consciousness and 
culture, flowered: most gorgeously and profusely 
in Italy; and it is an Italian, Vittorino da Feltre, 
who is the subject of this sketch. 

There was a great growth of means of expression 
and communication, at the same time that new and 
potent ideas were taking possession of men’s minds. 
It was an age of correspondence between scholars. 
Students throughout the civilized world, personally 
unknown to each other, exchanged comments and 
opinions, compared texts, established interpreta- 
tions, became masters and admiring disciples, or 
became friendly competitors in erudition. There 
was also a revival of literary power, and as a 
channel for the expression of the new conceptions 
and vivid emotions that were agitating the intel- 
lects of Europe, literature acquired fresh grace and 
force. Again, there was the marvelous display of 
vigor and beauty in art, upon which it is not 
necessary to enlarge. At the same time as the in- 
crease of learning and the renewed vitality of lit- 
erature came the invention of printing. 

All these things are modes of expression and 
channels of communication for the spirit of the 
Renaissance, and education may be considered sim- 
ilarly as a mode of expression and channel of com- 
munication for ideas. When a novel and valuable 
thought arrives, men seek consciously or uncon- 
sciously to diffuse it by art or literature to their 
contemporaries and successors, and by education to 
their successors chiefly. Hence we should expect 
that side by side with the development of art and 
literature would come dissatisfaction with prevail- 
ing educational methods and schemes of reform. 
The conceptions they had gained appeared so start- 
lingly valuable that men naturally sought for an 
efficient means of impressing them upon the next 
generation. So in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, especially in Italy, we find much discussion 
of, and experimenting with, educational programs. 

The greatest of innovating educationists was 
Vittorino da Feltre, born in 1378. The facts of his 
life, as full of fascinating interest as almost all the 
lives of the many figures of the Renaissance are, 
can be but concisely stated here. Although indigent 
in his youth, he was a good student, diligent, and 
of strenuous application, earning sufficient to en- 
able him to benefit by the lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Padua by purveying tuition to younger pu- 
pils. He was ambitious to study mathematics. He 
had not the necessary fees. Undaunted and in- 
genious, with no mean and stupid fear of deroga- 
tion to his dignity, with burning enthusiasm for 
knowledge, he hit upon a strange plan to achieve 
his purpose. He entered the service of the profes- 
sor of mathematics as a menial. This man, he 
thought, might be persuaded to accept his services 
as a footman in place of the stipulated monetary 
fees. He was wrong. Ungenerously, the professor 
refused to allow the substitution. The rebuff weak- 
ened Vittorino’s purpose not a whit. Undeterred, 
he essayed the forbidding task of learning geometry 
without the aid of a tutor. And he accomplished it. 
Alone, with no help from the professor, he mastered 
Euclid, and then set: himself to teach others for 
nothing. What manner of man was it who per- 
formed such actions? 

Here is a portrait by a contemporary: “Short he 
was of person, small and very gay, of such a na- 
ture that it seemed he was always laughing, yet to 
see him you would say he was a man of great rev- 
erence. He spoke little, and went clad in a robe of 
dark stuff with tails reaching down to the ground, 
and on his head a little peaked hood.” A man, you 
see, whose firm resolution and ambitious scholar- 
ship had in no way made him of inhuman serious- 
ness. What one, in these days of pretended and 
difficult frivolity or assumed portentous gravity 
with which men of light and learning behave, 
wonders at, and is continually constrained to ad- 
mire in so many figures of the Renaissance, is their 
satisfying harmony of settled earnestness with 
spontaneous natural vivacity. There was an air, 
too, of poetry about the learning of those times 
which the academic pundits of our days have en- 
tirely lost. 

Vittorino da Feltre was 44 when he commenced 
his system of education. It had, of course, been 
fermenting in his mind throughout the previous 





VITTORINO DA FELTRE 
From a contemporary medal now in the 
Historical Museum, Vienna. 


years, obtaining consistency and method. Now, at 
Padua, he made a formal beginning as a teacher 
according to a new method. He quickly became 
famous throughout Italy, and so from the Marquis 
of Mantua came, after he had removed from Padua 


to Venice, an invitation to superintend the educa-' 


tion of the Mantuan princes. He was then 47 years 
old, and known to all enlightened men in Italy as 
a great educationist. The Marquis of Mantua and 
his wife were cultured and sensitive to all the cur- 
rents of that restless, vast and powerful ocean of 
ideas we call the Renaissance. Vittorino was no 
courtier. He shrank from the surroundings of a 
life at the Mantuan court. With reluctance he 
accepted the offer, to discover that the rulers there 
appreciated the worth of his theories and upheld 
him ,in their application, making possible by their 
support the foundation of a sort of college, in 
which not only the children of the Mantuan Mar- 
quis were trained, but the children of his peop'e — 
merchants, craftsmen, peasants. 

Here we seize upon the first principle of Vitto- 
rino’s scheme: the coeducation of children of dif- 
ferent classes. The road to a permanent and com- 
plete democracy is difficult indeed to discover, but 
one of the signposts indicating what should be the 
direction of our steps is surely the coeducation of 
the classes, the provision of education in all its 
stages absolutely freely to all who can benefit. So, 
in Vittorino’s college, the young princes of Mantua 
learned side by side with the sons of their father’s 
subjects. This democracy of learning was accom- 
plished by the device of defraying the expenses of 
the poor from the fees demanded from the wealthy. 
But while Vittorino never refused a pupil other- 
wise promising on account of poverty, on the other 
hand he never accepted an unsuitable pupil on ac- 
count of wealth. There was a competition for edu- 
cation; not an arbitrary competition of wealth, but 
a natural one of ability. Wealthy parents could 
not bribe him by large fees to admit any pupil he 
deemed would not benefit by his instruction. And 
during the process of education he was not afraid 
to pursue this course of eliminating the incorrigible 
idlers or those who, from any other cause, could 
not receive education with advantage. 

We have reached the second principle of Vitto- 
rino’s scheme: education is to be not compulsorily 
imposed without regard to disposition and natural 
facilities, its scope determined only by the ma- 
terial prosperity of the parents, but it is to be 
bestowed where it will confer benefit not only to 
the immediate recipient but through him to all 
men. Before leaving this aspect of Vittorino’s the- 
cries, one wishes to remind the reader that it is 
scarcely ever recognized today that education, 
however sincere in aim and efficient in method, is 
frequently not merely harmless, useless and a 
wasteful expenditure of mental and material wealth, 
when it is imposed upon those who are unsuitable 
for any reason to receive it. It is very often posi- 
tively harmful in conferring unrealizable ambitions, 
bringing the disappointment of a lifeless extension 
of knowledge and the ache of impossible desires. 
We hear or read of bright spirits shut out by pov- 
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erty from higher education, which could enable 
them to exercise fully their latent powers to bring 
not only pleasure and prosperity to themselves, but 
adequately perform their fullest possible service 
to humanity. We do not heed the examples of men 
whose parents or surroundings enforce upon them, 
as the convention of their class, as an inescapable 
duty of the rank of society in which they have 
been born, the routine of an extended education, 
te them deadening and irksome, which in no way 
increases their satisfaction with themselves or their 
usefulness to society. 

The third principle of Vittorino’s scheme is the 
equal education of the sexes. Girls were by no 
means excluded from the academy established by 
Vittorino. The two young daughters of the Mar- 
quis of Mantua were educated as carefully as their 
brothers. One of them, indeed, was an accom- 
plished student of Greek at the age of ten. This 
principle needs no comment. It has been enlarged 
upon and disputed about, until we are all capable 
of judging its merits. The formal instruction of 
Vittorino was chiefly in the classical languages and 
in history. The great Latin and Greek authors were 
thoroughly mastered, and it was not a mere gram- 
matical apprehension that sufficed; an appreciation 
of their spirit, their literary qualities was instilled. 
History was not a mere feat of memory, but a 
mental storehouse of noble figures and great deeds, 
and a vivid and picturesque gallery of illustrations 
for the maxims and principles of politics and phi- 
losophy. From these studies were associated nat- 
urally religion, logic, rhetoric, mathematics, music, 
and the other forms of the knowledge of the 
Renaissance. 

Formal instruction, however, played the lesser 
part in Vittorino’s estimation. His aim was not to 
communicate learning, but to arouse interest and 
train the intellect. It was not an acquirement of 
ideas, however lofty, but the exercise of the fac- 
ulties and the teaching, not so much what to think, 
but how to think correctly. It was not a pedant, 
but a complete man that he planned to produce. 
Self-dependence was inculcated as an essential qual- 
ity of the true man, and care and helpfulness for 
others, courtesy and the graciousness of a noble 
life, courage and the disdain of luxury and frivol- 
ity. This education of character, Vittorino saw, is 
best accomplished not by formal instruction in the 
schoolroom, but by intimate, watchful, patient in- 
tercourse. So those daily walks of Vittorino with 
his pupils in and around Mantua, those long, free, 
eager talks in the garden at evening, those hours 
of absorbed attention among the magnificent collec- 
tion of manuscripts in the library — these. more 
than any set lessons, served to achieve his purpose. 

Physical health received attention, in order that 
by guarding the body from pain and weakness the 
mind might be free to work to its utmost capacity. 
Among the quaint details of Vittorino’s college 
that have been preserved is the account of how 
this regard for health was observed in the case of 
the Mantuan princes. When Vittorino undertook 
their education one of them was gluttonous and so 
amazingly fat that he could scarcely walk, the 
other being correspondingly emaciated and weak. 
The first he won by counterattractions, such as 
enthralling music or animated conversation, from 
the pleasures of the table. The second he furnished 
with tempting and nourishing diet. Nothing, it is 
observed, which could affect the course of his edu- 
cation was left unattended to. The true education- 
ist is not the man who can cater only for the in- 


tellect and treats his pupils as disembodied intel- . 


ligences; he must also at times have an eye to 
their grosser needs and it is no derogation of dig- 
nity for him to enlist the aid of the cook. 

A principle of Vittorino’s system, and one which 
the reader has probably deduced already, if this 
article has succeeded in conveying a conception of 
what manner of man this Italian was and what his 
system consisted of, was that unless education be 
firmly based on mutual confidence and friendship 
it can never be of real value. Vittorino endeavored 
to make the schoolroom a place of delight, as well 
as a theater of strenuous effort, a meeting place of 
spirits unfettered, on the one hand, by mean fear 
or clogging embarrassment, or, on the other, by 
stupid reserve or idle familiarity. When a pupil ex- 
celled, the master unfeignedly rejoiced. Here is an 
anecdote worth quoting because it well illustrates 
the atmosphere in which Vittorino worked: “All 
his pupils gave him their confidence and could ‘not 
bear his disapproval. When Carlo once used an 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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THE KENTON SCHOOL IS TYPICAL OF THE BEST CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS RECENTLY ERECTED IN DELAWARE 


It contains three classrooms with a total seating capacity of 120. A stage 


equipment $2,750. Cost per pupil, $240.00. 


. boys’ and girls’ toilets, a supply room. a large cloak room, and a kitchenette. 


Heated with stoves. Cost $26,000; 


A State-Wide School-Building Program m Delaware 


J. Mayes Hudnall, Marshallton, Delaware 


In most parts of the country funds for carry- 
ing out a school-building program over a long 
period of years have been woefully inadequate. 
So much pressure has been exerted by the ur- 
gent need of funds for ordinary instructional 
and maintenance services that the normal build- 
ing-construction needs have been allowed to re- 
main dormant, for the most part, during the 
past three years. 

It is true that the public works’ program of 
the Federal Government has tended to revive 
school-building construction to a degree, but 
the critical shortage in school funds has pre- 
vented this revival from being general among 
the various school systems. 

Delaware has been extremely fortunate, how- 
ever, in being an outstanding exception to the 
nation-wide let-down in school construction. In- 
stead of slowing down the state-wide school- 
building program initiated some years ago, it 
is being rushed to completion mainly for two 
reasons. First, because the new buildings and 
additions are badly needed in order to relieve 
crowded conditions that still exist in most of 
the schools; and second, to stimulate, insofar 
as possible, the employment situation. 

The policy of continuing the state building 
program without interruption, however, can be 
defended on the basis of sound business prin- 
ciples without considering the emergency of the 
unemployment situation. For in spite of de- 
clining revenue from the income tax and other 
sources of school revenue, there is still a large 
balance in the Delaware state school fund. This 
balance is amply sufficient for the operation of 
the public schools on the basis of the present 
high standards for the next biennium and for 
taking care of the appropriations necessary to 





carry out the building program as planned. 

The school-building program in Delaware is 
a radical departure from the practice in other 
sections of the country in that, so far as can be 
ascertained by the writer, no other state has 
assumed so large a part of the responsibility for 
new school-building construction. In fact the 
initiative in the matter of new construction is 
largely in the hands of the state board of edu- 
cation. The local community is merely required 
to contribute a very small part of the cost of a 
new school building or an addition to an in- 
adequate school plant. 

It is obvious that the pay-as-you-go school- 
building program administered by the state de- 
partment of education has resulted in saving 
thousands of dollars of the school funds because 
of the avoidance of interest charges on large 
bond issues over a long period of years. The 
only bonds issued are those by the local school 
district limited to 2 per cent of the 1919 assess- 
ment of the district. In most cases these bond 
issues by the local district amount to less than 
20 per cent of the cost of the buildings. 

The 1931 legislature established the policy of 
using state school funds to pay off these local 
district school-building bonds. This policy was 
continued by the 1933 legislature, and if it be- 
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KENTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
E. William Martin, Architect, Wilmington, Delaware. 


comes a permanent policy the state school- 
building program will be practically on a cash 
basis. 

The appropriation of $2,500,000 by the 1933 
legislature for a continuation of the state build- 
ing program will almost reach the goal of a 
modern school building for every community in 
the state. The general assembly has appro- 
priated a total amount of $10,000,000 for 
school-building construction in the three coun- 
ties in the state up to the close of the regular 
session of 1933. Dr. H. V. Holloway, state 
superintendent of public instruction, has es- 
timated that an additional appropriation of $2,- 
000,000, will about complete the state building 
program, outside of Wilmington. 

One of the best features of the state building 
program, as worked out in Delaware, is that it 
has been developed on the basis of the needs 
of the various school districts rather than on a 
basis of the financial resources of the district. 
In fact, if any district has previously bonded 
for school-building purposes up to the limit of 
2 per cent of the 1919 assessment of the dis- 
trict, the state board of education will make an 
allotment of sufficient funds to pay the entire 
cost of an adequate school building. This in- 
sures that every school community in the state 
will secure a modern school building regardless 
of financial conditions in the district. 

The ideal behind the Delaware school-build- 
ing program is equality of opportunity for all 
children in every section of the state. According 
to the philosophy of the sponsors of this pro- 
gram the most isolated child in rural Delaware 
is entitled to the best school building that mod- 
ern school-building methods can devise. This 
does not mean, of course, that a school building 
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Eighteen classrooms, including science 
Pupil capacity, 610; Cost, $189,700; equipment, $18,425; Cost per cubic foot, 32.2 cents; 
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HIGH AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SELBYVILLE, DELAWARE 
E. William Martin, Architect, Wilmington, Delaware. 





and home economics laboratories, manual training, art and two commercial rooms, auditorium-gymnasium, cafeteria and service rooms. 


is constructed in every 
small community. In 
fact, the larger consoli- 
dated rural school is 
becoming the rule 
rather than the excep- 
tion, with adequate 
provision for  trans- 
portation of every child 
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HIGH AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SELBYVILLE, DELAWARE 


E. William Martin, Architect, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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per pupil, $340.00. 


lected for the support of schools. Two of the 
preceding legislatures had refused to issue state 
bonds for this purpose. The act passed set aside 
$1,000,000 for each of two years for school- 
building purposes. 

Under the act a building commission consist- 
ing of four members of the state board of edu- 
cation, and four members elected from the 
local school districts, is organized to look 
after the engaging of architects, engineers, 
etc., to approve the plans of the building, 
to supervise its construction, and to au- 
thorize the payment of expenses connected 
therewith. The secretary of the state board 
of education who is the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction is the secretary of all 
commissions. It was provided that the plans 
must conform to the standards adopted by the 
state board of education. The building plan 
proposed for each district is approved or dis- 
n | 1 a ’ 
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Seven classrooms, auditorium-gymnasium, and five small service rooms. 


approved by the school board in each district. 
The only exception made to these regulations 
outlined above was the city of Wilmington. The 
school-building program of Wilmington is un- 
der the exclusive jurisdiction of the board of 
public education in Wilmington. Up to 1933, 
two fifths of state appropriations for school 
buildings have been allotted to Wilmington. 

As provided by the act, the building projects 
under each appropriation are to be carried out 
with reasonable dispatch, but no funds set up 
for this purpose shall revert by reason of lapse 
of time. When the state board of education cer- 
tifies to the state treasurer that the building 
projects have been accomplished then any 
money remaining shall be deposited in the 
school funds. 

After the passage of this act the state board 
of education provided for setting up minimum 
standards for school buildings and sites. A sur- 
vey of the schools of the state was made. This 
survey, together with the information already 
available, was made use of by the board in ar- 
riving at conclusions. In the school-building 
code, adopted by the state board, in which the 
standards for building construction were def- 
initely set forth, the sum of $8,000 per class- 
room was set up as the estimated cost under 
these plans. 

Tables I and II will indicate the emphasis 
placed on the construction of adequate rural 
school buildings in the schedule of building 
projects in the apportionment of school-build- 
ing funds for the years of 1929 and 1930: 

The amounts of the local contributions of the 
school districts are misleading because of the 
appropriations made by the 1931 Legislature 
for the redemption of school-building bonds is- 
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TOWNSEND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, TOWNSEND, DELAWARE 


E. William Martin, Architect. Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Pupil capacity, 280; building, $80,320; equipment, $7,150 








: cost per pupil, $312.00; per cubic foot, 35.4 cents. 
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FLOOR PLANS, TOWNSEND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, TOWNSEND, DELAWARE 
E. William Martin, Architect, Wilmington, Del. 


sued by local school districts. The local districts 
are still required to pay the interest on bonds 
outstanding. 

There is a decided trend toward simplicity in 
architecture among the buildings constructed 
under the state building program. While there 
is some provision for variety in architectural 
design as indicated by the illustrations accom- 
panying this article, the question of utility and 
adaptability has had a more important place 
in the objectives of the new structures than 
beauty for its own sake. 

Due credit should be given at this point to 


I. S. duPont, one of Delaware’s foremost cit- 
izens, who through the agency of the Service 
Citizens, a state planning organization, and the 
Delaware School Auxiliary, did the pioneer 
work in the school building in the state and 
laid the foundation for the state-wide building 
program. 

The Service Citizens, with the financial aid 
of Mr. duPont, arranged for a survey of educa- 
tional conditions in Delaware which was made 
and published by the General Education Board 
of New York in 1918. This survey revealed an 
almost total lack of adequate school buildings 


, Townsend Elementary School, Townsend, Delaware 
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Twenty-four classrooms including science, agriculture, and home economics laboratories, manual training, art. two commercial rooms, auditorium-gymnasium, cafeteria, and service 
Pupil capacity, 775; cost, $219,735; equipment, $22,610; per pupil cost, $312.00; cubic foot, 30.9 cents. 


among the small towns and farming communi- 
ties of the state. 

The vast majority of the school buildings, as 
shown by the survey, were legacies of the far- 
distant past when educationists had no idea of 
modern standards for light, heat, ventilation, 
sanitation, and fire protection. Some of these 
antiquated buildings were a menace to the life 
and health of the children. 

The survey commission recommended that 
practically the entire physical system of the 
Delaware schools needed to be overhauled and 
that two thirds of it should be entirely rebuilt. 

A short time after the survey was made, Mr. 
duPont set up a trust fund to the amount of 
$2,000,000 to be devoted to assisting in public- 
school construction which was administered by 
a committee of ‘the Service Citizens. This first 
donation was supplemented by other large sums 
from time to time. 

The purpose of the gift according to the deed 
of trust was'to enable Delaware “to have a 
school system which shall exemplify the scien- 
tific principles of modern school-building con- 
struction which shall not only be safe and san- 
itary, but which shall express the preéminence 
that education must have in the life of a dem- 
ocratic people.” 

It was provided by the deed of trust that 
the Service Citizens’ committee make grants for 
school-building projects up to 50 per cent of 
the total cost. It was the purpose of the duPont 
Trust Fund to encourage substantial contribu- 
tions for school construction from as many of 
the school districts with antiquated and obso- 
lete school buildings as possible. Unfortunately 
the response was unsatisfactory from the school 
districts where the school building conditions 
were the most deplorable. It was soon evident 
that many of these communities were more or 
less indifferent about the conditions of their 
school buildings as few of them would obligate 
the district to do its share of the cost of con- 
struction. 

Inasmuch as conditions were at their worst in 
the colored districts the emphasis was placed on 
building construction for Negro schools. Dr. 
H. V. Holloway, state superintendent of public 
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HIGH AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MILTON, DELAWARE 
E. William Martin, Architect, Wilmington, Delaware. 


instruction, had this to say about Mr. duPont’s 
contribution for colored people in his annual re- 
port on the Delaware schools for 1927: “The 
completion of this program for furnishing of 
colored people with modern school buildings 
and equipment represents one of the most out- 
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standing contributions to elementary education 
in modern times.” 

There were 83 school buildings for the educa- 
tion of Negro children in 1932. These buildings, 
with few exceptions, were constructed from 


funds furnished by the duPont Trust Fund and 
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HIGH AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MILTON, DELAWARE 
E. William Martin, Architect, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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other income secured by the committee admin- 
istering this fund. At the present time the 
colored people have adequate and modern 
GASEVYILVT FLAY school buildings in every section of the state. 

The Service Citizens’ committee and Dela- 
ware School Auxiliary Association spent $4,- 
345,157.10 for various educational projects in 





' aiid } x Delaware from July, 1919, to July, 1927, when 
8 . . ° 1 I : the first appropriation made by the legislature 
x mp Soy . of 1927 for the state-wide building program be- 

N WVEXCTCAVATEO . ‘ WIEXCAWTED waa AVITCHE/ x fl came available. 
x * “— > i . — = oe of the building ig 
——— ~- — or the colored schools of the state, Mr. P. S. 
- hoe lil duPont created a new trust fund to be admin- 
nied . istered by the Delaware School Foundation. 
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This fund was set up to provide the various 
a rl school commissions with engineering, architec- 
" tural, and accounting service. This has insured 
to the commissions the highest type of all these 
services, which has meant a saving to the sta'e 

GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, MILTON. DELAWARE : ; 
E. William Martin, Architect. Wilmington, Delaware. of approximately 10 per cent of the cost of :he 

TABLE I various school projects. 

At the time the first survey of the Delaware 


Name State Local Total eaek taelidines i ; ; 
of District Building Planned Apportionment Contribution Available choo! bulldings was made, it was estimatec 
Rose Hill .......... 9 Rooms $ 63,500.00 $24,571.51 $ 88,097.51 ‘hat five or six millions of dollars would be nec- 
Middletown ....... 21 Rooms and Aud.-Gym. 80,580.00 82,241.84 162,821.84 essary to give Delaware a modern and adequa‘e 
Oak Grove ........ 8 Rooms a 42,986.00 46,390.65 89,376.65 school building for every district. In view of 
Felton ..........+: 13 Rooms and Aud.-Gym. 101,500.00 15,711.00 117,211.00 the rapid increase in the school enrollment since 
eerie 2 Rooms and Aud.-Gym. 16,000.00 3,307.78 19,307.78 the first survey was made, however, the es- 
(Addition) timate proved to be much too low. In fact the 
Caesar Rodney 2 Rooms and Aud.-Gym. 32,000.00 4,957.50 36,957.50 P ; ak. x 
(Addition) state had appropriated ten million dollars for 
NE. sec aisxehs 18 Rooms and Aud.-Gym. 106,317.00 23,306.04 129,623.04 the building program up to and including the 
— Denne eens a —— — ——, phage aa Rep tige regular session of the 1933 legislature. This has 
“eee cre se : S @ Aud.-Gym. 582. 3,511.25 3,093.25 s A i 
ae Renata —_ 28,089.00 6,205.17 34,294.17 been in addition to the funds contributed by 
Unapportioned ..... 8,002.00 the local districts and the large sums donated 


by Mr. duPont and other private citizens. 


FABLE 1. Allotments fer 1990 _ The significance of the Delaware school-build- 


Name “State — Local Total 


of District Building Planned Apportionment Contribution Available a popes probably lies ™ the fact that 

Sinenadale ——— $ 32,000.00 . foo $ 32,000.00 through complete state responsibility for finan- 

Newcastle ......... 21 Rooms and Aud.-Gym. 135,000.00 50,744.00 185,744.00 cing public education as substantial surplus was 

tan weeerrr tr a — ach yee ne a aca accumulated during prosperous times so that 

BEPINGtON. <o06 ccs 2 Rooms and Aud.-Gym. 000. 5,174: 174. i s ; aes i 

Milford ........... 18 Rooms and Aud.-Gym. 135,038.00 28,962.00 164,000.00 adequate funds have been available for sys 

} Farington ......... 3 Rooms 20,697.00 4,803.00 25,500.00 tematic construction during the worst depres- 
Georgetown ......-. 4 Rooms and Aud.-Gym. 158,807.00 35,268.00 194,075.00 sjon on record. 





BRIDGEVILLE HIGH AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BRIDGEVILLE, DELAWARE 
With Six-Room Addition on Right Wing. 
Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey 


Bridgeville High and Elementary School, Bridgeville, Delaware 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL GROUP, DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts. 





A Junior-Senior 
High-School Plant 





it GYMNASIUM” 





GikLts Boys’ 


Charles G. Loring, Architect 


Recent developments in secondary-school 
education point clearly to the closer association 
of the junior and senior high schools. For in- 
structional economy and administrative sim- 
plicity, some communities have even united the 
if junior and the senior high school in one build- 
4) ing and have removed entirely the more or less 


' artificial barriers between the two types of in- — a — 





ay Sdddblbepallg > oe ae 
stitution, thus making for a continuous six- | Ho 
year high-school program. In other communi- : as oe | oO iH 
| ties, local conditions have made it advisable to i 
ay keep the two institutions apart from the ad- 
| ministrative and instructional standpoints but 





t to closely associate the physical plants. 

In the city of Danvers, Massachusetts, such 
close association has been made possible by ~ 
locating the new senior-high-school building on | 
the same plot of ground with the Richmond 

School, which serves as the junior high school 
for the community. The two buildings are 
| united by means of corridors on each of the ’ bireason 
| three floors so that one principal, with the aid 

| of two assistant principals, can manage both 
and certain major plant facilities are available 
to both. The combined Danvers junior-senior 
high schools form one plant with a common 
heating system, one large double gymnasium, 
and one large auditorium. The general arrange- 
ment and the special services of the new senior- 
high-school building may be studied in the ac- 
companying drawings. 

The first floor contains eight classrooms for 
academic purposes, two office suites, each in- 
cluding a waiting room, an office suite for the 
principal, storeroom, and a toilet. Adjoining the 
principal’s office there is a clerks’ office and a 
vault for the school records. An interesting 
feature of the first floor is the lunchroom which 
also serves the junior high school. On the same 


* ie FIRST FLOOR PLAN, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 
floor there are retiring rooms for the men and Charles G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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SENIOR-JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
s3ROUP, DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts. 


women teachers, storage space, boys’ and girls’ 
toilets, a bookroom, and a janitor’s room. The 
large lunchroom serves both the junior and the 
senior high schools. 

On the second floor there are seven academic 
classrooms, a study hall, and a library. On the 
same floor there are boys’ and girls’ locker 
rooms, showers, toilets, a visiting-team room, 
and rooms for the men and women gymnasium 
teachers. The large double gymnasium is en- 
tered from this floor. 

On the third floor there are three large rooms 
for the commercial department, four laborato- 
ries for chemistry, physics, biology, and general 


— * 


ENTRANCE DETAILS, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS ENTRANCE DETAILS, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles G. Loring, Architect, Boston Massachusetts. Charles G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Junior-Senior High School Group, Danvers, Massachusetts 
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GYMNASIUM, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles G. Loring, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Charles G. Loring. Architect, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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PLOT PLAN OF THE DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS, SENIOR-JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The layout makes clever use of the differences in elevation of the site. 


field is considerably lower. 


science, a science lecture room, two recitation 
rooms, and an additional classroom. The gym- 
nasium balcony is entered from the second floor. 

The junior high school is similar in arrange- 
ment except that the space occupied by the 


The buildings are on high ground and the athletic 


The plan above shows only a portion of the athletic field and of the adjoining park. 


gymnasium is taken up by a large auditorium 
seating 1,400 persons and fully equipped with 
stage lighting, scenery, etc., for all ordinary 
school productions. 

One of the interesting differences between the 
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CORRIDOR, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
DANVERS. MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles G. Loring, Architect, Boston Massachusetts. 


two buildings is to be found in the arrange- 
ment for caring for pupil’s clothing. In the sen- 
ior high school steel lockers are provided in the 
corridors for pupils’ wraps. In the junior high 
school the wardrobes are located in the class- 
rooms and are fitted with pivoted doors. 

The exterior of the senior-high-school build- 
ing is in the Colonial style and is constructed 
of red-shale brick and limestone with granite 
trim and wrought-iron railings. The junior- 
high-school building is similarly constructed 
except that the treatment is slightly more con- 
servative. 

At the east end of the senior high school 
where the grade drops off there are terraced 
walls and steps of masonry. 

The buildings are of semifireproof construc- 
tion with masonry and tile walls, and concrete 
stairs, stair halls and corridors. The boiler room 
is inclosed with masonry walls and concrete 
ceiling. The total length of the two buildings is 
438 feet. 

The buildings from the under side of the 
basement floor to the average height of the 
roof contain 1,458,000 cubic feet. The appro- 
priation for the junior high school was $275,- 
000, for the senior high school, $325,000, mak- 
ing a total appropriation of $600,000, and the 
contract cost for the junior high school was 
$214,240, and for the senior high school, $284,- 
179, and the total cost was $498,419, including 
heating, plumbing, wiring, intercommunicating 
telephones, program clocks, concrete walks, 
drives, terrace walls, rough grading, ornamen- 
tal flagpole, an allowance of $2,000 for plant- 
ing, together with a number of similar items. 
In addition, the complete furniture and equip- 
ment, light fixtures, window shades, planting, 
architect’s and engineer’s fees and committee 
expenses, were covered by the appropriation. 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
C. L. Walton, District Superintendent of Schools 


Three schools of the Union High School District of 
Caruthers, Calif., have united to form a consolidated 
school organization, with Mr. C. L. Walton as district 
superintendent. Under the plan, each district is gov- 
erned by its own board of trustees. A saving in trans- 
portation costs has been effected by a mutual agree- 
ment, which permits pupils to be carried to school on 
any bus passing their home. In this way, many miles 
of travel are saved, since school busses do not all 
travel the same route. 

The consolidated school unit has taken out liability 
insurance to cover all of the districts represented in 
the organization. In case of a material difference in 
the amount of service rendered, a financial adjustment 
is made by the districts at the end of the school year. 

The Caruthers Union High School District main- 
tains a fleet of five busses, which travel annually a 
total of 30,814 miles. These busses carry a total of 
56,072 students, at a cost of 15.7 cents per bus mile, or 
8.6 cents per passenger. The total operating costs 
amount to $2,044 and the cost for insurance is $377. 
Drivers’ salaries amount to $1,670 and depreciation is 
estimated at $757. 
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The Use of Check Lists in School Routine 


N. C. Kearney, Superintendent of Schools, Hancock, Minnesota 


Check lists have an accepted place in school ad- 
ministration in relation to such major activities as 
building specifications and teacher rating. They can 
be made an important tool also in both small and 
large school systems in reference to activities and 
procedures that might be classed as routine and 
of less than major importance. 

In the administration of a school system the 
same individual, whether an executive or a clerk, 
is faced with the necessity of performing a variety 
of duties widely dissimilar in kind but demanding 
attention during successive periods of the same 
busy day. Somewhere there may be executives and 
clerks who can carry the details of such activities 
in mind without the aid of check lists, but the 
wiser course and the one conducive to efficiency 
and peace of mind is to build up, maintain, and 
preserve lists and to make use of them afterwards, 
In many schools such memoranda are made each 
time the specific situation demanding them arises. 
This is a waste of time and often results in the 
loss or neglect of procedures that have proved very 
effective in the past, and it sometimes results in 
the thoughtless neglect of important details. 

An office clerk, trained through long years in a 
certain position, may become so efficient that such 
lists are not needed at all; but clerks do not last 
forever and when the change comes the presence 
of good check lists, written on cards, and filed un- 
der the proper headings, are of inestimable value. 
No organization, least of all a school, can afford 
to have the essentials upon which smooth function- 
ing depends filed only in the head of a clerk or 
even an executive who may not be available through 
the year. 


Building Up the Lists 


The activities concerning which such check lists 
could be built up and the items on them will de- 
pend largely upon the local school situation, the 
community, and the educational program being 
followed. Some check lists would be much the 
same for all schools while others would vary. A 
suggestive list of a few possible check lists follows: 

1. Advertising school affairs. 

2. Athletics: 

a) Steps in preparation for the season; 
b) Steps in preparation for home contests; 
c) Steps in preparation for foreign contests; 
d) Eligibility checking routine for athletes. 
3. Grade programs. 
4. Honor awards. 

5. Instructions in routine to new teachers. 

6. Instructions to new “school news” editors. 

7. Library accessioning. 

8. Details at opening of school in fall. 

9. Plays and dramatics. 

10. School record routine. 
11. Testing program. 
12. Year’s ending. 

Each one of these and other similar lists can be 
worked out in great detail if it is so desired. An 
attempt should be made to make all such lists so 
inclusive that reaSonable dependence on them 
would be possible. Dependence on a poorly worked 
out check list can be the cause of more trouble 
than no list at all, but any list should be revised 
and expanded periodically and used thoughtfully in 
order that it may be improved at every opportu- 
hity. 

The check list developed at Hancock for the 
giving of plays and dramatics is an example of 
the items that go to make up such a list. This list 
is arranged in a time sequence for obvious reasons. 


Details to be Attended to in Supervising 
the Production of a Play 
Eight weeks in advance 
Select approximate play date. 
Start selection of play. 
Decide first on royalty that can be afforded. 
Consider: Moral standards of community. 
Limitations of stage, etc. 
Talent available. 
Plays recently presented. 
(See list in office) 
Five weeks in advance 
Order play books. 
Try to get royalty adjusted if high. 
Pick cast. 


Four weeks in advance 
Start practice. 
Edit play for possible objectionable lines. 
Appoint stage crews, etc. 
Three weeks in advance 
Advertising should be planned and started. 
Prices should be decided on. 
“In between” acts should be planned. 
Various committees appointed. 
Date set definitely. 
Janitor notified of date of play and of such duties 
as fall to him. 
Two weeks in advance 
Reserve seats checked. 
Complimentary tickets distributed to ministers, 
board members. . 
Make-up kit checked. 
One week in advance 
Stage properties lined up. 
Student ticket sale arranged. 
Ushers, ticket sellers, etc., appointed. 
Plan announcements of appreciation, etc., to be 
given between acts. 
Dress rehearsal 
To be two nights before play. Evening before 
for general brush-up. 
Day of play 
Announcement in all rooms in school. 
Arrangement for admission of children from 
poverty-stricken homes. 
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Lessons worked into citizenship classes, etc., of 
correct behavior at plays and in public places. 
Arrange for excuses from class for those in cast 
whose temperament demands it. (Not to be 
overdone! ) 
Day after play 
All properties returned. 
Make-up kit checked and returned to store room. 
By one week after play 
All bills to be presented and paid. 
Financial statements issued to class. 
Stage and dressing rooms checked. 
All lost and found articles advertised. 
Sample plays returned to “play file.” 
File also one copy of play given. 
Enter cast in student activity record. 


Time Savers 


Such a check list will save much embarrassment 
and inconvenience. For example, in small agrarian 
communities the presence of the minister at school 
plays puts the stamp of sacerdotal approval upon 
the school enterprise. Small-town ministerial sala- 
ries are often such that complimentary tickets are 
the only means of securing attendance, but such 
items are seldom thought of and are easily for- 
gotten. The growth of these memoranda, the addi- 
tion of detail after detail, and the listing of alter- 
natives, when two courses of action are equally 
possible and valuable, provides the machinery for 
evolving better and better routines. Their presence 
in the files removes a too great dependence on the 
personal element and provides valuable suggestions 
for even the most competent. 


Economy Adjustments in a Small School 
A. J. Huggett, Superintendent of Schools, Lake Orion, Michigan 


Nearly every school has found itself under the 
necessity of making adjustments and allowances to 
meet the conditions of the present. This is no less 
true in the small schools than in the large ones, 
although the village and town concessions to “Old 
Man Depression” may not have been so violent as 
those made in some of the larger systems. The 
problem everywhere has been to eliminate and re- 
duce to meet the facts of current revenue, and yet 
to keep from destroying the essential efficiency of 
the schools. All work may not be conducted on as 
high a level as before. The problem is to keep the 
depression knife from reaching the vital spots and 
of maintaining the health of the body, even though 
it is minus attractive tresses and perhaps thin even 
to emaciation. Our hope is that when the proper 
diet of income is restored, the school will once more 
become a rounded-out, attractive, and efficient 
worker. The administrators who have been wise (if 
I may change the figure) have wielded the pruning 
knife and shears themselves rather than resist to the 
point of losing the opportunity to perform the trim- 
ming operation, thus turning it over to untrained 
hands. For the budget tree-surgery of the layman 
has been crude and has done much more harm than 
like operations performed by schoolmen. 

It is surprising, one must admit, how many sav- 
ings can be made even in a small school, when the 
job is resolutely attacked. I was confronted with 
the necessity of making radical savings in the oper- 
ation of the Lake Orion schools. With my back 
against the wall, speaking figuratively, I was able 
to trim the budget very considerably, without a ter- 
rifying loss in school efficiency. To illustrate: 


Electric Bills 

We cut our power and light bills almost in half 
during a two-year period, by employing the follow- 
ing devices: 

1. Education of Teachers. Our instructors were 
requested individually, as well as in teachers’ meet- 
ings. to be careful of the use of lights —to use 
them when really necessary, but to turn them off 
when the need was past. The teachers were also 
instructed to adjust the shades to admit the most 
possible light, and they were reminded that often 
only half of the lights needed to be switched on. 
After the educational campaign had proceeded for 
some time, the individual reminders became a little 
more direct. 

2. Eliminating Much of the Night Use of the 
Gymnasium. Every possible function, including 
parties, was scheduled for the afternoon, instead of 


the evening. Many of the organizations which had 
held night gatherings in the gymnasium could just 
as well hold sessions in an ordinary classroom which 
can be lighted more cheaply. 

3. Using Smaller Bulbs. Our classrooms had 
been equipped with 150-watt lamps. We found that 
100-watt lamps gave sufficient light for the darkest 
day in winter. The lights had been planned, ap- 
parently, for night use, but our classrooms are 
seldom used, except in the daytime. The gymnasium 
lights could not be altered, as that is one room 
which is used a great deal at night. 


Commencement 


Some of the savings which may be made in this 
activity are as follows: 

1. Eliminate the Speaker. Only the unusual man 
knows local conditions or fits very well into the rest 
of the program. Is not the present, therefore, a good 
time to eliminate the expense? 

2. Simplifying the Procedures in General. Pro- 
grams may be mimeographed instead of printed, less 
elaborate diplomas used, etc. Savings can be made 
in a number of other ways without materially harm- 
ing the dignity or the quality of the ceremonies. 


Substitute Service 


We are saving approximately $200 per year in 
our little school system of sixteen teachers through 
virtual elimination of substitute service. To us, it 
has become apparent that it is possible to get along 
with less substitute service. High-school vacancies 
are taken care of by teachers with free periods, and 
of course, by the writer. Elementary gaps are filled 
by certain high-school teachers who have free 
periods and who are temperamentally inclined to- 
ward elementary work. The arrangement is far from 
ideal but we get along as well as most substitute 
teachers. It has been our observation that the usual 
substitutes available in the small town are not 
usually efficient; many have been out of touch with 
present-day methods and do not know the school 
system nor the children. 


Clerical Work 


Until this year, we employed a full-time clerk. 
Not only did she look after office work, but she 
helped in the high-school library as well. The an- 
nouncement that she was to be married gave us an 
opportunity to eliminate her position without © 
throwing anyone out of work. To fill her place, we 


hired two of our best 1933 graduates. Neither was 
(Concluded on Page 76) 
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School Boards and Preelection Statements 


v IS occasionally found that during an election campaign for 
board-of-education honors, candidates engage in public state- 
ments as to where they stand on policies and projects which may 
concern the school system. Primarily, these statements are merely 
intended to serve as the formal announcement of the candidacy of 
the aspirant and to offer a pledge of loyal service. 

Where the community is divided on issues relating to school inter- 
ests and engages in a spirited contest, the candidates may be called 
upon for a more definite declaration, It is here that candidates in 
their anxiety to enlist the support of the voter yield to pledges, 
which are visionary and cannot in the nature of things be fulfilled. 

The self-respecting citizen, be it man or woman, who becomes a 
candidate for a membership on a board of education, primarily does 
not lend himself or herself to a humiliating bid for public support, 
or engage in promises which are neither practical nor feasible. 

The candidate at the outset must of necessity enjoy a standing 
in the community that in itself will constitute a guarantee for effi- 
cient service. To exact pledges and promises as to policies and 
projects is usually predicated upon a lack of confidence on the part 
of the public. The average citizen does not care to be placed upon 
the witness stand to be questioned as to his character and fitness 
for the public service. His general reputation as a citizen and as 
a successful man of affairs in whatever calling must speak for him. 

In the larger communities, where it is impossible for every citizen 
to know every other citizen, it may become necessary for someone 
to bring the candidate.to the attention of the public and say some- 
thing about his fitness for the school-administrative service. At any 
rate, the idea of self-laudation on the part of a candidate is un- 
dignified and in the end ineffective. 

Citizens’ committees and the public press are in a more advan- 
tageous position to set forth the needed information regarding 
candidates that the voting public is entitled to. But even here it 
would be unwise to go beyond a general assurance of conscientious- 
ness and efficient service. 


Trend of Today in School Litigation 


T WOULD seem that the laws applying to the administration of 

the schools were at once so clear that a continuous interpretation 
of them through court decisions would be unnecessary. And yet with 
every new law differences of opinion arise which find their adjudi- 
cation in the courts. Situations arise, too, which make it necessary 
to secure a new interpretation of an old law. . 

The ordinary run of cases which become the subject of litigation 
relate in the main to the alteration, rights, prerogatives of school 
districts, contracts, liabilities, and taxation, pupils’ conduct, and 
disciplinary rights of the schools. The cases involving contracts be- 
tween school boards and teachers have increased materially. The 
teachers’ permanent-tenure laws have resulted in considerable litiga- 
tion. The controversial aspects of the innovation have prompted the 
school authorities in many instances to oppose permanent-tenure 
principle and to take their chances in the courts of law. Again, the 
employment of professional talent has, in the light of economic 
conditions, become a more serious consideration. 

The superintendent, principal, or teacher who, as an economy 
measure, has been ousted in a somewhat peremptory fashion, will 
examine his or her rights in the premises and appeal to the courts 


of law to uphold them. Here hasty and unpremeditated action on 


the part of school boards has led to serious complications. A contract 
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is a contract whether times are good or bad, and the man or woman 
who has adopted the teaching profession for a livelihood is at such 
times inclined to exact the full measure of justice. 

Some queer situations have arisen. In attempting to substitute 
lower-priced talent for the higher without a proper regard for the 
equities or rights involved, school authorities have found them- 
selves confronted with two superintendents, principals, or teachers, 
where only one was required. The payment of two salaries where 
one ought to suffice is not entirely in harmony with either economy 
or good judgment. 

Much of the litigation now engaged in school affairs throughout 
the United States could be obviated if the legal aspects involved 


in any transaction were properly weighed and considered before 
engaging in a lawsuit. 


Citizens’ Councils and School-Ad ministrative Affairs 


_— clamor on the part of the taxpaying public to be heard in 
matters of local government, their policies and cost, in the light 
of a disturbed economic situation, has in innumerable instances 
found expression in citizens’ councils, or at least in public groups 
devoted to the discussion of the subject of civic welfare. 

Invariably the discussions have concerned themselves with the 
cost and the management of the schools. The school authorities have 
thus secured the viewpoint of the citizen, and at the same time have 
secured a most complete survey of the financial situation as applied 
to both public and private interests. The tax ability of the com- 
munity here becomes the vital subject of interest. 

These citizens’ councils have proved themselves most instructive. 
They bring out the fact that the public has made its demands upon 
the schools in times past without reckoning the cost, or even the 
fact that a deferred obligation would some day have to be met. 
The councils also reveal the fact that the public mind lends itself 
to advocating extravagance on the one hand, and parsimony on 
the other. 

Then, too, we learn that the public is indifferent and unconcerned 
in affairs that deserve careful attention at a time when policies, 
innovations, and departures concerning the public economy are 
under consideration. And finally, come the extreme proposals, the 
inexpedient and impractical, in the direction of taxation. There is, 
for instance, the proposal of unlimited federal support for the 
schools without realizing that such support is necessarily and 
logically followed by federal control. 

The citizens’ councils, in order to reach their purpose, must not 
only permit a full and free expression on the part of those who 
participate in them, but must in the last analysis be guided by a 
common-sense, middle-of-the-road, matter-of-fact policy. 

The school authorities that have entered these public conferences, 
fully determined to draw the public into their confidence, laid their 
cards upon the table, called a spade a spade, and met their adver- 
saries with frankness and candor, have usually emerged from the 


fray without the loss of prestige or the public confidence and 
good will. 


Who Built That Schoolhouse? 


HE human eye, trained to an appreciation of architectural 
design, readily distinguishes between the old and the new in 
the field of schoolhouse planning and construction. It will not only 


~note from an exterior view of the structure whether the design has 


been held in graceful or clumsy lines, but also whether the modern 
idea rules in the direction of interior orientation, fenestration, exits, 
and entrances have been observed. 

The trained eye will find the modern school structure of more than 
passing interest. Taking, as a whole, the architectural expressions, 
exemplified in American communities, it can readily be asserted that 
if there has been distinctive progress in planning a residence, a 
theater, a hotel, a bank or an office building, that the same progress 
has found expression in the designing and building of a schoolhouse. 

When the range of public buildings is considered, we find city 
halls, courthouses, and state capitols of the older type present some 
ugly and usually uneconomic structures, while the later expressions 
combine utility, dignity, and ornateness. The old-time schoolhouse, 
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let us say those planned and erected three decades ago, violated 
grossly, in many instances, the rules of beauty and practicability 
in exterior design, as well as in interior orientation. 

The several World Fairs held during the past four decades, at 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, and Buffalo, have done much to 
stimulate design in art and architecture. They have prompted better 
art appreciation in residential edifices, bank and office buildings, 
and public buildings of various kinds. While the earlier buildings 
have exemplified the classic in the field of architecture, they also 
manifested some originality which gives new touches of beauty to 
old forms. In the general trend toward higher and finer levels of 
architectural expression, the schoolhouse was not overlooked. The 
old and clumsy, awkward, and ugly structures of three decades ago 
have given way to the simple yet dignified functional expression in 
design. 

The real genius in American school architecture has, after all, 
found its highest and best expression in interior layout and equip- 
ment. While exterior designs have been expressive, the interiors 
have reached the apex of utility and efficiency for educational service, 
safety, and convenience. 

Thus, it may be said that American school architecture constitutes 
a distinctive achievement in which the housing constitutes a material 
contribution to the efficient operation of a school plant. The archi- 
tect has gone more intimately into the factors that are helpful in 
facilitating the work of the schools, and has given eloquent ex- 
pression to that combination which recognizes utility and, at the 
same time, preserves the elements of beauty. 

The question, “Who built that schoolhouse?”, can readily be 
answered by those who have some familiarity with the subject. 
At any rate, the initiated will know whether it was planned and 
constructed by a master hand, or whether it is the product of an 
amateur or architectural tinkerer. 

In these days when the competitive element and home-town inter- 
est is brought to the fore with more than ordinary vigor, there is also 
the danger of departing from the established rule which accords 
the planning and building of a new school structure to those best 
equipped to perform the task. The practice of provincialism in the 
matter of schoolhouse planning is likely to prove extremely expen- 
sive. School architecture has become a highly specialized art — and 
a science as well — which embodies the results of years of experience 
and experimentation. 


Cleanliness in the Use of School Textbooks 


HE era of economy which has centered all fields of human ac- 
tivity has also manifested itself in the modern schoolhouse. One 
of the economies met with deals with the use of textbooks. 

The average pupil is the individual owner of a book which he dis- 
cards when the need for it no longer exists, and bequeaths it to his 
little brother, or exchanges it for a new book. Where a shortage ob- 
tains, the part-time use of textbooks under systematic direction has 
been introduced. 

It is here where the problem of cleanliness has arisen. A worn and 
dilapidated book is not an attractive article, but a smudgy, germ- 
laden volume is a menace to the physical welfare of the pupil. In a 
bulletin issued by the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association 
the experiences of last winter are discussed. The bulletin contains the 
following paragraph: 

“Any classroom teacher has recollections of weeks of mingled 
coughs and sneezes which liberated germs innumerable — mainly 
upon the forlorn and mutilated pages of ‘mutual’ textbooks. These 
germs found hospitable lodging in the inevitable accumulation of 
dirt, grease, finger prints, and general foulness incidental to pro- 
longed daily service of any book as a tribal refuge. In many in- 
stances, the same books, or remnants of books, are in use now; and, 
unless the better judgment of school authorities rules otherwise, they 
will be passed along, in all their physical decrepitude and germ- 
laden possibilities, to other pupils. The fact that a large proportion 
of these books are in such a state of ruin as to be relatively useless 
as texts is in itself sufficient cogent reason for their replacement. 
The additional fact that they constitute a menace to the public 
health should be a determining factor. Such books have no legitimate 
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place in a society which long ago banished the common drinking 
cup and which insists upon modern sanitation.” 

When school costs are estimated it is found that the item of text- 
books in comparison with the total expended for maintenance and 
operation is only a nominal one. A filthy schoolbook, on the other 
hand, may prove an expensive utility. A doctor’s bill may exceed the 


price of a book many times over. A small saving may result in 
burdensome expenditures. 


The Public Schools and the Politician 


yn statement has been circulated in the public press that the 
troubles which the schools in some sections of the country are 
facing at this time are entirely due to the machinations of the politi- 
cians. The inference here is that the public schools have been in 
control of the politician and that the board of education is a polit- 
ically controlled body. 

Statements of this character are not only untrue, but denote a 
lack of understanding as to who administers the schools of this 
country and how they are administered. Under the baser interpreta- 
tion being given to the word politician it becomes a serious charge 
to hold that the average school-board member is a politician. 

In the cleaner and more accurate definition of a political system, 
a public-school system is a branch of the government and as such 
is a part of a political institution. And those who govern the institu- 
tion may be called politicians in the better acceptance of that term. 

At any rate, if the troubles which are afflicting the schools in 
several sections of the country at this time are traced to original 
causes, it will be found that the lawmakers rather than the school — 
administrators are to blame. It will also be found that those who 
have in the past legislated for the agencies and instruments that 
make for the support of the government have not been sufficiently 
farseeing and circumspect. School boards have been obliged to hold 
within the funds accorded to them by the lawmakers, and hence 
cannot consistently be charged as being the cause of a reduced 
support for the administration of the schools. 

On the other hand, it must be taken for granted that the decline 
in property values and the consequent reduction in the funds at the 
command of the schools is due to an unforeseen and unavoidable 
situation as far as the school authorities are concerned. 


Local Patriotism in School Administration 


HAT patriotism which implies loyalty for country and sup- 

ports all that will make for its welfare and advancement, usually 
finds its best expression in the promotion of community interests. 
Love for country must begin in an active participation in the affairs 
of the home town, its economic, civic, and social progress. The 
fostering of home-town interests are greatly intensified at a time 
when the economic conditions are not promising. The law of self- 
preservation is distinctly at work, and the school system becomes 
in a measure the battle ground upon which that law is brought into 
view. 

Thus, boards of education pass rules whereby only local teacher 
talent is favored, and nonresident talent is ruled out. This policy 
regarding community interests finds expression in the various trans- 
actions in which a school system engages. The employment of labor 
and the purchases of material is largely guided by the law of self- 
preservation. 

In all this it must be remembered that no community is unto 
itself a self-sufficient entity. The products of the community, be 
they from the farm or the factory, must find their market beyond 
the confines of the locality. The money that ultimately pays for 
them may have come a long distance. 

Local pride and patriotism are fine traits provided they find 
expression in a practical, equitable, and progressive manner. These 
traits may, however, degenerate into narrow, selfish, and dis- 
criminating departures. The board of education, as a public body, 
should set the pace in the direction of a broad and liberal attitude 
in all matters where the public dollar is spent and where the welfare 
of the community is to be promoted not only in an economic sense, 
but in a civic and social sense as well. 























































































































































































‘A Notable Group of School Bookmen at a 
Famous State Adoption 


On this page we present a group picture of book- 
men who were identified with the memorable state 
textbook contest which was staged in Missouri in 
the summer of 1897. The fight was an exceedingly 
hot one not only because of the weather, but be- 
cause of the importance of the adoptions which 
were made. Incidentally, the adoption was the last 
in the state, because legislation enacted soon after, 
led to the present plan of local selection of text- 
books. 

The group includes many representatives of edu- 
cational publishing houses who were widely known 


old Schultze-Sevenoak algebra, published by Mac- 
millan. 

W. S. Smyth (11) was at the time manager of 
D. C. Heath & Company in Chicago. Previously he 
had been with Ginn & Company. 

Frank J. Albright (12) was with the Educational 
Publishing Company for many years. 

George A. Bacon (13) was a member of the firm 
and later president of Allyn & Bacon, Boston. He 
was the father of the Bacon brothers who are now 
identified with the firm. 

Todd Kirk (14) has not been further identified. 


Charles Sibley (28) was at the time with Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 

J. M. Hunt (29) is well known. 

T. W. Gilson (30) was at the time manager of 
the grade-school business of Ginn & Company. 

S. S. White (31) was also an agent of Ginn & 
Company and was very successful. 

J. D. Williams (32) was connected with May- 
nard & Merrill Company as the firm was called at 
that time. 

Capt. James A. Bowen (33) was at the time with 
Rand-McNally & Company. 

W. S. Shearer (34) represented various school- 
book publishers at various times. 

W. S. Russell (35) was at the time manager of 
Harper & Brothers. 





BOOKMEN WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE LAST MISSOURI STATE TEXTBOOK ADOPTION IN 1897 


throughout the United States. Some of them later 
became important executives of their firms. Many 
will be remembered by the older educators of the 
present time. 

A publisher through whose courtesy the photo- 
graph is here reproduced and who remembers the 
names of all but two of the men, provides the 
following interesting comments: 

Starting at the top, W. J. Button (1) was the 
manager of the Werner Company for many years. 
This firm was later merged with the American Book 
Company. 

Robert Foresman (2) was at the time of this 
adoption connected with Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany. He had been previously with Silver, and 
other firms and was interested in music publica- 
tions. 

Col. E. R. Durham (3) was a state officer at 
Jefferson City where this adoption took place. 

Z. R. Ashbaugh (4) was in Missouri and Kansas 
for many years with Silver, Burdett & Company. 

W. B. Bechtold (5) was connected with Wood- 
ward-Tiernan Company, St. Louis, who landed the 
adoption for Rand-McNally Company’s geography. 

Mr. Seiler (6) was, I think, from Topeka. 

Walter B. Woodward (7) was with the well- 
known Woodward-Tiernan Publishing Company, St. 
Louis, and helped strongly to land the Rand-Mc- 
Nally adoption. 

E. J. Lyle (8) was the veteran agent for D. C. 
Heath & Company in the same state. 

E. D. Roudebush (9). 

F. L. Sevenoak (10) represented the Macmillan 
Company in Missouri and was the author of the 


F. F. Hansell (15) was a well-known book dealer 
and manager of a book depository in New Orleans. 

L. E. Loveridge (16) was a veteran bookman 
connected with various firms at different times. 

C. F. Newkirk (17) was at the time of the adop- 
tion with Houghton Mifflin Company. Later he be- 
came manager of the educational department of 
Rand-McNally & Company in Chicago. 

W. E. Hassett (18) was a veteran agent for the 
American Book Company in Missouri. 

John Pugh (19) was agent for the Werner Co. 

J. M. White (20) was a Missourian and rep- 
resented a local publishing house which issued a 
state history. 

L. J. Phebus (21) was at the time with the Wer- 
ner Company and later represented D. C. Heath 
& Company. 

J. L. Patrick (22) at the extreme right with the 
skull cap, was a very well-known man in the school- 
book business. 

J. M. McCullough (23) was with Silver, Burdett 
& Company and was interested in music publica- 
tions. 

F. D. Curtis (24) has not been further identified. 

Hugh Foresman (25) is president of Scott, Fores- 
man & Company, Chicago, and represented the firm 
at this adoption. 

W. L. Lemmon (26) was with Scott, Foresman 
& Company, and later on with the Southwestern 
Publishing Company, Dallas Texas. He was co- 
author with Julian Hawthorne of a well-known 
literature book. 

Mr. John Ellis (27) is the gentleman with the 
full beard. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Trends in Principles and Practices of Equalization 
of Educational Opportunity 

By Samuel Harrison McGuire. Paper, 128 pages. 
Published by the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. 

This study traces the history and the present practice 
of those special forms of state support for schools 
which are intended to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities and services. The author shows that up to 
1920, only twenty states sought to provide an equalized 
program of instruction. At present, 41 states have laws 
to distribute a portion of their state school funds for 
this purpose. Of the states which do not attempt 
equalization, two states—Kentucky and Florida — 
have abandoned the principle, and Kansas has failed 
to provide funds for its operation. Iowa, Oregon, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming have no method of equalization. 

In general, two approaches to equalization are found 
under the existing laws. A number of the states fix 
the minimum school conditions demanded of the local 
units. After these have been met, the state takes over 
the job of supplying the funds for all additional services 
and extensions of work. The most typical laws em- 
ploying this approach are found in Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Utah. The second approach involves 
direct state support of a program agreed upon as meet- 
ing a common standard. Whatever additional school- 
work the local community desires must be met out of 
its own funds. Washington, California, and the recently 
enacted laws of North Carolina are typical of the 
approach. 

The author reaches the conclusion that for the 
present equality in school organization and school 
practice cannot be achieved. 

In general the equalization programs have desir- 
able features for flexibility in administration; they 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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THE GATES PROGRAM 


Nees OF READING 





. is revolutionizing the teaching of reading in thousands of school systems. 


All types of users explain why — 


Number of failures noticeably lessened 
“Since using the Gates Reading Program, the number of failures 
in my first grade has noticeably lessened.” Supervisor 


Marked success proved by actual tests 

“The year ended with no first grade pupil unable to read. This 
is a condition that I have never seen equalled elsewhere. 

“I can do no more than say that I know of no system of reading 
that can replace the Gates.” Superintendent of Schools 


Independence in sight reading 

“We have nearly forty children in our first grade, about half of 
them Italians. They already love to read. We never had a class that 
had such independence in attacking sight reading.” 

Supervisor 

Provides for individual differences 

“It is an individual method as well as a group method. Children 
become interested in the work and thoroughly enjoy learning to 
read.” Teacher 


Children enthusiastic about them 

“I never enjoyed teaching reading so much as I did last winter. 
The reason was the Gates Series. The children were so enthusiastic 
about the books that learning to read and to comprehend was easy 
for them.” Teacher 
Content wins pupils’ interest 

“The Preparatory Book has been found effective in overcoming 
reading difficulties. We have never found a series that excels the 
Gates Series in content from the point of view of pupil interest.” 

Superintendent of Schools 

Children make better progress 

“Of the eighteen or twenty textbooks in reading that have been 
used in the primary grades of this County within the past ten years, 
Gates Readers seem to excel all others, arousing interest.on the part 
of children in reading and helping them to develop in the ability 
to read.” County Superintendent 
Self-teaching and self-manageable 

“The Gates Reading Course is the most enjoyable pathway to 
reading that I have ever taught. Due to the fact that the Work- 
Play course is a self-teaching and self-manageable program, adapt- 
able to individual differences, I can truly say that I have found it to 
be especially effective for large classes and for difficulties of irregular 
attendance.” Teacher 
Results have been splendid 

“The teachers tell me that they like the books because they are 
built on the level of the child. The results have been splendid. We 
have never had better reading on the part of the children.” 

Superintendent of Schools 


If you are not already acquainted with 
The Gates Program of Reading, you 
are invited to write for information. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York - Atlanta - 
Dallas - 


Boston - 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


School patrons express hearty approval 

“The Work-Play Books have been a joy to us. The material is 
fresh, invigorating, and well within the comprehension of the 
children. 

“School patrons have expressed their hearty approval of the 
method and material.” Teacher 


Results are wonderful 
“The results are truly wonderful. With these readers, children 
need no urging to read. They read because they love it.” 
Teacher 


Pupils have developed into splendid readers 

“My teachers and I are delighted and enthusiastic over the results 
secured by their use. The quality of these Readers that appeals most 
strongly to us is the power they have of stimulating the imagination 
and training pupils to think. The result has been the development 
of the pupils into splendid readers.” Superintendent of Schools 


Teachers enthusiastic over results 

“Our teachers are all enthusiastic over the results obtained and 
the efficiency of the teaching method.” 

Superintendent of Schools 

Adaptable 

“They are especially adaptable to the pupil of lower mental grasp 
because the exercises in the Preparatory Book prepare him for the 
reading exercises in the text.” Superintendent of Schools 


Teaching a pleasure 


“I have enjoyed teaching more since I have used this program 
than at any time before.” Teacher 


Individual Work 

“It has been my privilege to use the Preparatory Books and 
Readers with children who were being exposed to reading for the 
first time and also with children of the intermediate grades who 
were in need of remedial help in reading. With both groups I have 
found the Gates Program to be very satisfactory. 

“The success was due to the fact that each child worked indi- 
vidually and made progress in accordance with his own ability. 
Some pupils in the remedial group were able to make a year’s prog- 
ress in reading in four months.” Critic Teacher 


Marked progress in reading achievement 

“Since we have had this series our primary pupils have shown a 
very marked progress in reading achievement on every reading test 
that we have given them.” Superintendent of Schools 
Child interest 

“The children are delighted with them, as the topics are close to 


their experiences and understanding. Often they beg to read on 
when the period is over.” 


THE GATES PROGRAM OF READING 


is embodied in 


THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
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The Master Method 
of Master Teachers 


MODERN -SCHOOL 





A Pupil-Activity Program 
With a New Type of Textbook 


Investigate the refreshing new approach of the textbooks 
listed below. They are more than new textbooks. They are a 
new type of textbook with emphasis on PUPIL-ACTIVITIES, 
textbooks incorporating abundant practice materials with ade- 


ons * 
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ARITHMETIC 


Clark-Otis-Hatton 


The master method of this series em- 
bodies the best features of modern 
arithmetic instruction — those that 
make the subject interesting, mean- 
ingful, and useful. It is a method 
uniquely successful in accomplishing 
the real purpose of arithmetic—a full 
mastery of problem solving. 


grades 3 to 8. 


Send for pamphlet 
The Teaching of Problem Solving 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Dallas 


(Continued from Page 44) ; 
allow for local initiative and they provide the essential 
means for lengthening school terms, raising salaries, 
and encouraging the employment of better teachers. 
Further improvement in the equalization laws will 
come, the author thinks, from improvements in the 
state and local taxation systems, greater equalization 
of assessments, and better state administration of the 
taxation systems. 

The study does not enter into the disadvantages of 
equalization programs due to the removal of stim- 
ulus for self help and the failure to eliminate waste. 
It is true that sixteen states prescribe a pupil-teacher 
ratio as a condition for state aid, but there is little 
if any incentive for discontinuing small schools, for 
eliminating small high schools which are excessive in 
cost, for eliminating unnecessary rural school boards, 
or for compelling adequate plans of accounting. As 
with much of our other fine school legislation, the 
purposes of equalization have not been tied up closely 
enough with other problems of school organization to 
effect true economy. 


Health Stories 

Book Two. By Anna Towse, Florence Matthews, and 
William S. Gray. Cloth, 176 pages. List price, 68 cents. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Teachers will find this supplementary reader attrac- 
tive, as a means of teaching the important health habits 
which second graders can appreciate and practice. The 
book uses the method of the Elson-Gray readers and 
emphasizes the silent-reading skills which are so essen- 
tial in later work-type reading and study. Stories and 
verses have a happy ring, and projects and games are 
full of child interest. The vocabulary adds 251 new 
words to the list of the first book. 


The Dilemma of Democracy 

By Isaac L. Kandel. Cloth, 88 pages. Price, $1. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

This 1934 English Lecture summarizes the dilemma 
of present-day secondary education in the United 
States. “Here then, is the dilemma of democracy — 
to determine whether it wishes to accept the concept 
of individualism which was invented by Romanticists 
for a type of society which has not yet been created, 
or whether the state or society can exist without the 
acceptance of certain clear and definite objects of social 
allegiance. It has further to decide whether equality of 
opportunity must inevitably mean the adjustment of 
standards to individual capacity or whether the inter- 
ests of society and, in the light of recent developments, 
the interests of individuals themselves, do not demand 
some system of selection, distribution, and guidance 


San Francisco 


For 





quate space for pupil-responses. 


THE LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
A pupil's textbook—furnishing a complete course in arith- 
metic for each grade. Grades 3-8. 

ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
A pupil's textbook—furnishing a directed study program for 
each day of the school year. Grades 3-8. 


THE STANFORD SPELLER 
A pupil's textbook—no workbook or spelling pad is required 
or needed. Grades 2-8. 


ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 
A series of art books that provide children with a knowledge 
of the basic principles of art. Grades |-8. 


WELL KNOWN PUPIL-ACTIVITY MATERIALS 
THAT HAVE PROVED THEIR WORTH 


LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 
1933 Edition. Grades |-8. 


THE STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS—Revised 
Silent Reading Seatwork for the Primary Grades. 


STUDY-PERIOD EXERCISES FOR DEVELOPING 
READING SKILLS—Grades 4, 5, 6. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 


Laidlaw Brothers 


Portland 320 East 2\st St. 


Chicago 


133 First St. 
San Francisco 


36 West 24th St. 
New York 








which will ensure to all individuals the opportunities 
for that education and vocational preparation which 
will provide the best means for their fullest develop- 
ment and their largest contribution to the welfare of 
society as a whole. The extension of the period of edu- 
cation for all adolescents is inevitable; it is not beyond 
the scope of wise educational statesmanship to devise 
the most appropriate methods of promoting equality ot 
opportunity, equipping all with a common language of 
intercourse, giving to each according to his ability, and 
leaving an open road to talent.” 

That present education is not solving this problem 
arises, in the author’s opinion, from “the absence of a 
general aim and the planlessness of American second- 
ary education” which “have resulted in an inflated 
offering of subjects all of equal value and put together 
to meet the necds and capacities of the individual 
pupil in packages representing a certain number of 
units.” 

The book leaves the reader with a complete feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the objectives as well as the 
program of public secondary education. Only one type 
of secondary school —the vocational school in which 
the mechanical trades are taught seems to achieve a 
measure of success in the limited occupational training 
which they offer. 

Early America 

By James A. Woodburn and Howard C. Hill. Cloth, 
480 pages. Price, $1.20. Longmans, Green & Company, 
New York City. 

A history of the North American continent, par- 
ticularly of the United States, is presented in this 
book in form and style conforming to the best method 
now used for teaching social science in intermediate 
grades. The authors introduce just enough of the 
European background of the time of the various dis- 
coveries and of the subsequent colonization to give the 
young child a glimpse of the countries from whom the 
discoverers and colonists came, and of the reasons 
which led them to seek a home in America. The au- 
thors emphasize very strongly social, economic, reli- 
gious, and educational conditions in the colonies and 
indicate the political background which led to the 
democratic form of government we now enjoy. 

The material is organized in large and briefer lesson 
units, each fixing attention of the pupil on a central 
unifying theme. Thus, Part V, The English Kept Busy 
in America, indicates the spirit and the purpose of the 
book perhaps better than any other unit of the work. 

The book closes with the end of the Revolutionary 
War so that children will be ready, in the upper grades, 
to study the history of the United States with a com- 


prehensive understanding of what preceded the adop- 
tien of the constitution. 

Each of the brief units in the book is followed with 
suggestions for projects, an outline of the principal 
facts, persons, and dates to be remembered, and a series 
of objective tests. The book is beautifully illustrated. 


Everyday Economics 

Ly Cornelius Janzen and O. W. Stevenson. Cloth, 540 
pages. Price, $1.68. Silver, Burdett & Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Economic facts and conditions and economic prin- 
ciples are discussed in this book for students on high- 
school level. The authors have eliminated all considera- 
tion of philosophical postulates and derive all of the 
principles which they discuss from the conditions and 
the problems which they have found to exist in pres- 
ent-day society, industry, and government. The work is 
remarkably unbiased and clear-cut and controversial 
subjects are handled in a most satisfactory manner. 

The book is further remarkable in that the authors 
have introduced a very comprehensive discussion of the 
new problems and difficulties which have arisen in the 
past two or three years and have presented a very 
satisfactory statement of the various measures which 
the American government has undertaken to improve 
economic and social conditions. Some users of the book 
will object that the recommended readings and refer- 
ences are not always as fair and unbiased as the text 
itself. 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

By R. D. Allen, H. H. Bixler, W. L. Connor, F. B. 
Graham, and G. H. Hildreth. Ed. by J. S. Orleans. 
Complete batteries of tests for Grades 1 to 8, inclusive, 
with Supervisor's Manual. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

The series includes: Primary I for Grade 1; Primary 
II for Grades 2 and 3; Intermediate for Grades 4, 5, 
and 6; Advanced for Grades 7 and 8. 

An outstanding feature of this series is the fact that 
they provide continuous, comparable tests for Grades 
1 to 8 inclusive. Their authorship and the reputation 
of their publishers guarantees their reliability and prac- 
ticality. They are easy to administer and to score. The 
Supervisor's Manual explains the many uses for the 
tests. 


Fundamentals in Oral and Written Expression 
By a Committee of Teachers. Paper, 145 pages. 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
In the working out of this integrated course of study 
in English for thirteen grades — kindergarten to senior 
(Concluded on Page 48) 
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SPECIFY “FABRIKOID” PX CLOTH 


Raia ITIS... 


1. WATERPROOF ... Rain won't harm PX Cloth; neither will 


water, milk, or other such liquids. PX Cloth bindings make books last 


longer. 


2. HARD-WEARING . 


resists constant abuse, day after day, month after month. PX Cloth 


bindings make books last longer. 


3. FAST-COLOR .. . PX Cloth colors do not 
crock, run, or fade, even when wet. Every 
one has been scientifically tested. PX Cloth 


bindings make books last longer. 


4. CLEANABLE .. . PX Cloth can be washed 


clean with soap and water. Finger marks, 





In this flexing machine, a PX - bound book was opened 
and closed 1,000,000 times. There was not a sign of 
cracking or breakdown of the binding at the hinge when 
the test was completed. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





. It has been proved by test, PX Cloth 


“FABRIKOID"” 


This summer when you re- 


bind textbooks, specify PX 
Cloth for the binding materi- 
al. It does not raise the cost 
of books, but it does make 
books last longer. PX Cloth 
looks and feels like fabric. 
It comes in a wide variety 
of finishes and textures. 
It makes attractive bright 
colors practical. PX Cloth 
will do away with the ne- 
cessity of rebinding your 
textbooks again in another 
year or so. 





"FABRIKOID” REBINDINGS 
ARE IDEAL FOR EXTRA HEAVY 


DUTY TEXTBOOKS 


REG us. pat OFF 


books last longer. 


5. DIRT-RESISTING .. . 
Its smooth surface resists dirt and stains. PX Cloth bindings make 


books last longer. 


pencil marks, ink stains come off with ease. PX Cloth bindings make 


Dirt does not stick easily to PX Cloth. 


6. SCUFF-RESISTING . . . PX Cloth resists 
cracking and peeling. Book straps make no 
impression on it. PX Cloth bindings make 


books last longer. 


7. VERMIN-PROOF .. . It has been tested 
and proved that book-loving vermin will not 
touch PX Cloth. PX Cloth bindings make 


books last longer. 





HAVE YOU RECEIVED A COPY of the du Pont book 
“PX CLOTH -- A Modern Voyage of Discovery” ? If not, 
send for it today. E I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 


GUPIND PX CLOTH 
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In Ordering for Fall Use 


ARITHMETIC 
GEOGRAPHY — HISTORY 


DO NOT OVERLOOK 
Strayer-Upton Practical Arithmetics: 
First Book—Second Book—Third Book—Each, $0.80 
Enriched and enlarged, with many valuable features. 


Our World and Ourselves 
(Brigham-McFarlane-Carpenter) : 


Our Neighbors Near and Far............ ....$0.96 
Our Home State and Continent............... 1.82 
Our Continental Neighbors....... baat aca ilar ted 1.52 


How the World Lives and Works..... 


Four new textbooks which represent the new objectives 
and new spirit of geography teaching. 


The Westward March of Man 
(Knowlton-Gerson-Wheeler-Gill-Harden) : 











A New Course 
All Students Like 


They like it because they learn so many things about busi- 
ness that broaden their outlook on life, that equip them to 
fit successfully into the economic community, that help 


in the selection of the right vocation. .. And this course in 


General Business Science 
by 
JON ES-BERTSCHI-HOLTSCLAW 


is as interesting to teach as it is interesting to study. Re- 
sults are apparent from day to day and there is encourage- 
ment to work toward a definite goal. There need be no 


dull moments for the teacher who realizes the possibilities 


Our Beginnings in the Past........ ere $0.76 | of General Business Science. 
Our Past in Western Europe................. 92 | 
When We Were Colonies....:............... 1.12 Write for free monograph 
Since We Became a Nation.................. 1.68 | 
In this new series for elementary schools the history | “PENETRATING THE FOG SURROUNDING 


of this country is preceded by an interesting account 
of our backgrounds in Europe. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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high school —the teachers of the Seattle schools have, 
first of all, done an exceptionally fine piece of work. for 
the children under their guidance, and, secondly, they 
have established a standard worthy of careful study by 
teachers of English. 

The outstanding feature of this integrated course is 
its emphasis and insistence upon motivation and the 
practice of good language habits in actual situations. 
In other words, English is to be taught by actually 
using it. Dramatizations, socialized recitations, debates, 
public addresses, writing of letters for a real purpose, 
conducting club meetings, giving informal book re- 
views, are some of the occasions for the functional 
teaching of English that suggest themselves to one who 
has examined this book. 

The book does not attempt to present lesson plans or 
in any way to relieve the teacher of responsibility for 
outlining and directing her work. It sets torth the prin- 
ciples (with a number of concrete illustrations) which 
are to guide the teacher. There is a chart outlining the 
entire program. 

First Days with Numbers 

By Clifford B. Upton. Cloth, 160 pages, illustrated. 
40 cents. American Book Company, New York City. 

Here is a first- and second-grade number book that 
will appeal strongly to teachers and pupils. In fact, 
teachers will be surprised at the author’s grasp of the 
child’s interest. The problems, stories, and illustrations 
will make the learning of numbers just like play. The 
vocabulary contains 495 words, most of which the child 
knows. There are also two workbooks for first and sec- 
ond grade, respectively, which may be used together 
with this book. 

Code Control of School-Building Construction 

By J. W. Sahlstrom. Cloth, 164 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
Ni ws 

Although schools are considered state institutions 
and school boards have enjoyed a measure of independ- 
ence from municipal dictation in administrative and 
financial matters, the construction of school buildings 
is regulated very completely by the local municipal 
building code in all cities where a code is in effect. 
State school authorities and other observers are agreed 
that this control has been and is frequently unwise, 
wasteful, and lacking in understanding of the special 
needs of school buildings. 

The failure of local building codes to function 
properly in the control of public-school-building con- 
struction rises out of the nature of the codes which 
derive their force from the police powers of the state. 


New York Chicago 


Inasmuch as they apply to the building activities of 
the private citizen, the codes seek to interfere as little 
with the individual’s liberty as possible because any 
regulation in excess of actual necessity for safety of 
life, limb, and health will be frowned upon by the 
courts as an infringement on the constitutional rights 
of the individual and of property. The codes are not 
ail concerned with the efficiency of the building which 
a private citizen erects, nor with its economy, or even 
beauty. They are merely a protection against public 
and private disaster. They must apply equally to all 
sorts of citizens and to the vast variety of buildings 
found in a city; hence they must be inclusive and in- 
flexible and suited to the worst rather than the best 
condition and persons. That the codes are usually un- 
progressive and excessive in their requirements because 
of political and business pressure is inevitable. 

The planning and construction of public-school 
buildings has need for an entirely different type of 
control. The police powers of the state are necessary 
for only these aspects of the schoolhousing problem 
which involve the safety of the children. The state 
can legislate for any control through the state school 
department or the local school board, which it con- 
siders desirable for the educational efficiency of the 
schools, their economy, and their improvement. Such 
legislation can be flexible, can consider the special 
funttions of school buildings, can promote other 
aspects of social welfare. 

While the author of the present book only hints at 
these benefits to be derived from state legislation and 
state control of school-building construction, he does 
condemn the local codes for their inflexibility, the lack 
of application to school condition, duplication, waste- 
fulness, and excessive requirements. As a rule, the 
codes are severest in the largest cities. In requiring 
fire-resistive construction especially, the large cities 
which have very complete fire-fighting services and 
insurance are most stringent, while the least protected 
small towns are quite lax. Other inconsistencies are to 
be found in the unscientific methods of determining 
the size and number of stairs and exits, the unwise 
requirement of outdoor fire escapes, excessive structural 
strength for live floor loads, and unnecessary and 
wasteful amounts of ventilation. 

There is a real need for state legislation exempting 
schools from all control of local building codes and the 
development of state-wide control based on a con- 
structive state school-building code. A good measure 
of local administrative supervision may be necessary, 
but it certainly need not go beyond the enforcement 
of the state code. 


‘JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING,’ ” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston San Francisco Toronto London Sydney 





Principles and Practices of Financial Accounting for 
Schools 


By John Guy Fowlkes. Cloth, 232 pages. Price, $3. 
rk. M. Hale Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

The great body of basic principles of school account- 
ing were first recorded in printed form during the 
decade from 1912 to 1922, when the original studies 
of the National Association of School-Business Offi- 
cials and of the United States Bureau of Education 
were made available. Since that time the practice of 
personnel and financial accounting has been revolution- 
ized several times through the scientific restatement 
of principles, the unification and simplification of 
related procedures, and the clarification of definitions, 
comparative units, etc. 

The present book is an inclusive restatement of 
accepted principles. It includes a practical outline for 
a complete system of personnel, property, and finan- 
cial accounting. It is addressed to the school official 
of average experience and will serve both as a manual 
and text. It has been undoubtedly influenced in its 
point of view and in some details of practice by Wis- 
consin conditions and by the author’s reliance upon 
research carried on by professional educators rather 
than expert accountants. In such matters as accounting 
or extracurricular activities it tends to completeness 
rather than simplicity. The chapter on unit costs is 
suggestive and frank in pointing out the unsatisfactory 
character of most attempts at comparative uses of unit 
cost figures. This chapter was apparently written before 
the latest study of the accounting research committee 
of the school-business officials’ association was made 
public. 

The book deserves to be a part of the working 
library of every school-board secretary and accountant. 


Course of Study in Typewriting for Senior High Schools 

Bulletin No. 76, 1933, of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. A course in typewriting, prepared 
by a special committee, under the direction of Mr. John G. 
Kirk, chairman. In the preparation: of the course, the commit- 
tee gave particular attention to problems of instruction peculiar 
to the secondary school. Because of the complexity of the prob- 
lem, it was necessary to deal primarily with those considera- 
tions which applied directly to instruction in the secondary 
school. The course takes up principles of curriculum placement, 
program placement, room equipment, textbook, methods of class 
management, lesson topics, aims, and plans. 


Labor Problems and Labor Legislation 


By John B. Andrews. Cloth, 136 pages, illustrated. Published 
by the American Association for Labor Legislation, New York 
City. 

The labor point of view is ably presented. 
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Sealex Clicks on AAI Six! 


Versatile Sealex Linoleum fills individual flooring 
requirements of six different interiors in Topeka High 
School, Topeka, Kansas. 


Count the photos for yourself. Six of them—with Sealex 
Floors ranging from an elaborate custom-cut design for the 
Classic Art Room to the modern, splinter-proof Gymnasium 
floor above it! Sealex comes in a variety of patterns and 
weights suitable for any school interior. It is quiet underfoot. 
Sanitary and inexpensive to maintain. Built to withstand the 
heaviest traffic. “Bonded Floors” of Sealex Linoleum, in- 


stalled by authorized contractors, carry a Guaranty Bond 
covering full value of both workmanship and materials. 
Write us today—one of our flooring experts will gladly 
consult with you on new construction or remodeling work. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FLOORS AND WALLS 
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Leoneeen that 


Students Remember 


Visual instruction with a Bausch & Lomb Triple- 
Purpose Micro-Projector makes a_never-to-be- 
With it 
the teacher holds the undivided attention and in- 
terest of the entire class. 


forgotten impression on students’ minds. 


This saves the teacher’s 


time and gives much more satisfactory results. 


Lightness and simplicity make it a simple matter 
to throw large clear pictures on a screen at a dis- 
tance of 4 to 15 feet with a range of magnifications 
from 30X to 230X. Can easily be arranged for 
projecting living specimens mounted in liquid and 
also for making note-book drawings. Objective can 
be interchanged with standard microscope objec- 
tives for drawing at higher powers. 


Complete details gladly sent on request. Write to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 673 St. Paul 


Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


This instrument of Bausch & Lomb 
quality is surprisingly inexpensive. 
Only $43.50 for 110 A.C. current and 
$46.50 for D.C. or A.C. complete. 


Bausch & Lomb 





Writing is easy with an 
ESTERBROOK PEN 










Here is the real reason. The craftsmanship 
that made the old guilds famous is used in Esterbrook 
Pens. Splendid workmanship, fine material, hand inspec- 
tion result in a writing tool that has no peer. 


Handuriting improves with Esterbrook 
Pens. When the student uses Esterbrook Pens, he 
actually writes better. The feel of the pen, the point 
perfection, the easy movement build confidence that 
brings results. 


Try Esterbrook Pens FREE. Prove the 
dependability of Esterbrook Pens by a personal test. 
Send for free samples of school styles. 


Esterbrook Points in Fountain Pen. The 
famous Esterbrook Pens are now available in Esterbrook 
Re-New-Point Fountain Pens, with Esterbrook points 
reproduced in non-corrosive Duracrome. The points 
can be replaced by user at will. $1 will bring you 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen complete with Re-New-Point. 
State use, to insure correct Re-New-Point. 





Inquire through your dealer for Esterbrook Pens or 
write direct to Camden. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
64 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 


Or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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FOUNTAIN PENS and STEEL PENS 













ON YOUR BID FORMS 
SPECIFY:— 


BLACKBOARD ERASERS 
—No. 5 Costello 













Double Sewed 


This eraser will give the maxi- 
mum classroom service. Each of 
the high grade wool felts is 
doubly sewed to the rigid back 
—which is reinforced to prevent 
curling. Made in standard 
lengths and depths. 





















BLACKBOARD CRAYON 


—Alpha Dustless—Medium Grade 


Alpha—the original dustless 
crayon— has been recognized 
as the highest quality crayon 
for over 60 years. It makes a 
solid white mark which is 
easily read and quickly 
erased. 


Samples and quotations delivered to your station gladly given upon 
request—not only on these items, but on any of our complete line 
of Erasers and Crayon. Address Dept. EC52. 





WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS = = = CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILE. 
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o Shool Law 


Schools and School Districts 





School boards have no inherent power to annex to 
their districts territory of adjoining districts, but such 
power is conferred by statute and must be exercised in 
strict conformity therewith (Tex. rev. statutes of 1925, 
art. 2765).— Mesquite Independent School Dist. v. 
Gross, 67 Southwestern reporter (2d) 242, Tex. Com. 
App. 

Where a school district after employing a teacher, 
but before the commencement of a school term, was 
consolidated with another district, the consolidated 
district which did not employ such teacher was held 
liable to her, where she was unable to obtain other 
employment (Kans. laws of 1931, c. 275).— Fuller v. 
Consolidated Rural High School Dist. No. 1, Potta- 
watomie County, 28 Pacific (2d) 750, Kans. 


School-District Government 


The Mobile County school board of nine commis- 
sioners was held abolished by statute, and in lieu there- 
of a board of five commissioners was established and 
the local educational system, otherwise recognized as 
existing by prior statute, was preserved by reference 
(Ala. acts of 1875-76, p. 363; Ala. local acts of 1919, 
p. 73).— State ex. rel. Ellis v. Griggs, 151 Southern re- 
porter 850, Ala. 

The election of a superintendent of education of 
Mobile County, when four school commissioners pres- 
ent voted for such an election, was held valid (Ala. 
acts of 1875-76, p. 363, § 7, as amended by the local 
laws of 1923, p. 182; the local acts of 1919, p. 73).— 
_ ex rel. Ellis v. Griggs, 151 Southern reporter 850, 

a. 

The county superintendent, and not the county 
school trustees, was held vested with power to elect 
his assistant, with resulting right to discharge her, as 
respected the assistant’s right to salary after discharge 
by the superintendent (Tex. revised statutes of 1925, 
art. 2700).— Neeper v. Stewart, 66 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d) 812, Tex. Civ. App. 

The superintendent of education of Mobile County, 
though designated in the statute as ex officio member 
of the board of education, was held a mere executive 
arm of the board, without authority to participate in 
its deliberations, or to vote on questions before the 
board (Ala. acts of 1875-76, p. 363, § 7, as amended 


of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which are built of 


Wear Resisting fibers—rendered Waterproof and Weatherproof 


These Covers Double the Lives of School Books 
and Save Money in Book Replacement Costs. 


> STANDARD BRANDS 
Unfinished Leatherette, Semi-Leatherette, Tri-Leatherette, Good Will, Wear Well 


at prices adapted to School Budgets 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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by the local acts of 1923, p. 182).— State ex rel. Ellis 
v. Griggs, 151 Southern reporter 850, Ala. 

The proper procedure to test the regularity of an 
election of school-district trustees was by presenting 
the controversy to the county superintendent, and then 
to the state superintendent of public instruction and, 
if not satisfied with the decision, to the state board of 
education, before resorting to the courts (Tex. rev. 
statutes of 1925, art. 2656).— Barrett v. Tatum, 66 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 444, Tex. Civ. App. 

School trustees can exercise only such powers as the 
law confers upon them, and are bound to know limita- 
tions upon the district’s indebtedness (Mont. constitu- 
tion, art. 13, §6).—Farbo v. School Dist. No. 1 of 
Toole County, 28 Pacific reporter (2d) 455, Mont. 

A school board is a creature of statute, and has only 
jurisdiction expressly given it thereby, or implied as 
necessary incident to such jurisdiction. — Mesquite In- 
dependent School Dist. v. Gross, 67 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d) 242, Tex. Com. App. 

A school board, acting without authority of law, ex- 
press or implied, acts without potential jurisdiction, 
want of which renders the act utterly void and subject 
to collateral attack.— Mesquite Independent School 
Dist. v. Gross, 67 Southwestern reporter (2d) 242, Tex. 
Com. App. 


School-District Property 

A contract between a general contractor and a sub- 
contractor in the construction of a school, and stipula- 
tions in the subcontractor’s bond, signed by the surety, 
could not deprive the subcontractor of the right to 
declare what debt he meant to discharge when making 
payment to the materialman, as regards the surety’s 
liability to the materialman (La. act. No. 224 of 1918, 
§ 6, and § 3, as amended by Act No. 271 of 1926, §4; 
act. No. 41 of 1894; civil code, arts. 2163, 2165, 2166, 
2232).—N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. v. Wilkerson, 152 
Southern reporter 157, La. App. 

A subcontractor and his surety were held not liable 
to the contractor for payments made to the subcon- 
tractor’s materialman, where the subcontractor agreed 
to furnish the materials in building an addition to the 
schoolhouse, and the surety agreed that the subcon- 
tractor would perform, the word furnish not meaning 
to pay for materials. — Tremblay v. Souey, 169 At- 
lantic reporter 737, Me. 

A school board’s action in taking possession of the 
premises and in reletting the contract on the original 
contractor’s default was held not an “acceptance” oi 
building, and did not terminate its rights under the 
contractor’s bond, as regards the question whether the 
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DEMANDING TOO MUCH 


of School Books to Expect Them to Provide 
Long Wear and Keep Clean without the Help 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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unpaid subcontractor’s action was timely instituted (N. 
J. complete statutes supplement, § 107-149C [1] et. 
seq.).— Newman v. Maryland Casualty Co., 170 At- 
lantic reporter 46, 112 N. J. 122. 

A materialman cannot apply payments made by a 
public contractor from sums realized from the current 
contract to the satisfaction of previous indebtedness, so 
as to make the contractor’s surety liable for materials 
furnished under the current contract as for materials 
not paid for (Vernon’s annotated civil statutes, art. 
5160).— N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. v. Wallace, 66 South- 
western reporter (2d) 505, Tex. Civ. App. 

Under a contract for the construction of a school 
building, the retained percentage fund was held in the 
nature of a trust for the benefit of the unpaid sub- 
contractors and materialmen, and the board of educa- 
tion and the city owed a duty to the subcontractors 
to safeguard the withdrawals therefrom (N. Y. Lien 
Law, §3 et seq.).— W. A. Brockhurst Co. v. City of 
Yonkers, N. Y. 258 N. Y. S. 637. 

A materialman furnishing to the subcontractor 
plumbing and heating fixtures for a school building 
could not enforce a lien therefor against the balance 
due the original contractor by the education board 
(Ala. code of 1923, § 8832).—N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
v. County Board of Education, 152 Southern reporter 
221, Ala. 

A city board of education was not liable for injuries 
sustained by a school teacher by falling on the floor 
of a classroom, unless the board caused or permitted 
the dangerous condition to exist where the accident oc- 
curred. — Burns v. Board of Education of City of New 
York, 268 N. Y. S. 626. 

It was the duty of a school teacher injured by a fall 
in the classroom to give notice to her superiors of any 
dangerous condition existing, even though she was not 
the only teacher using such a classroom.— Burns v. 
Board of Education of City of New York, 268 N. Y. S. 
626. 

A school-bus driver who was paid $25 a month was 
not responsible for the disrepair of a bus, as respects 
his liability for the death of a child falling from the 
bus (Vernon’s annotated civil statutes, art. 2687a).— 
Lewis v. Halbert, 67 Southwestern reporter (2d) 430, 
Tex. Civ. App. 


School-District Taxation 


A constitutional provision, limiting a school district’s 
indebtedness to 3 per cent of the value of the taxable 
property therein applies to all debts, irrespective of 
form, and in determining the amount of the indebted- 
ness outstanding warrants must be considered (Mont. 
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Specify Binders Board 
For Textbook Bindings 


The actual cost of textbooks is measured by their 
length of service and this depends largely on the qual- 
ity of the board used as the foundation of their 


bindings. 


If you specify Binders Board for the covers of your 
textbooks, your book costs will be reduced to the 
minimum because Binders Board is dense, strong, 
stiff yet flexible, a combination of qualities which gives 
long life to the bindings of books. 


Binders Board has been the standard board for book- 
binding purposes for over a century—it has stood the 


test of time. 


Binders Board is manufactured by the members of the 
Association in accordance with Specifications devel- 
oped from tests made at the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Write for these Specifications; they will be of value as 
the basis for your textbook orders. 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


C. L. LLOYD, Secretary 


Colonial Board Company 
Consolidated Paper Company 
The Davey Company 
Fandango Mills 

Fibreboard Products, Inc..... 


constitution, art. 13, §6).— Farbo v. School Dist. No. 
1 of Toole County, 28 Pacific reporter (2d) 455, Mont. 

The power of school districts to issue bonds is purely 
statutory. —Farbo v. School Dist. No. 1 of Toole 
County, 28 Pacific reporter (2d) 455, Mont. 

The North Carolina general assembly has power to 
authorize and direct the counties of the state as ad- 
ministrative units or governmental agencies to provide 
necessary funds by taxation or otherwise to maintain 
the schools at least six months in every year (N. C. 
constitution, art. 9, §3).— Evans v. Mecklenburg 
County, 172 Southeastern reporter 323, 205 N. C. 560. 

A constitutional requirement for the annual tax to 
pay interest and to provide a sinking fund for bonds 
is mandatory (Mo. constitution, art. 10, § 12).— State 
ex. rel. Emerson v. Allison, 66 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 457, Mo. 

The levying of a tax for interest and sinking fund 
of school bonds for 1928 was held proper, notwith- 
standing the bonds dated March 2, 1928, were not sold 
until 1930, because of intervening litigation (Mo. anno- 
tated statutes § 9199, p. 7074; Mo. constitution, art. 
10, § 12). — State ex rel. Emerson v. Allison, 66 South- 
western reporter (2d) 547, Mo. 

School-district warrants issued on the general fund 
for current expenses in anticipation of valid taxes pre- 
viously levied, represented an “indebtedness,” and, 
where the net indebtedness exceeded 3 per cent of the 
taxable property of the district, the issuance of bonds 
to redeem the excess warrants would be enjoined 
(Mont. laws of 1933, c. 160; Mont. constitution, art. 
13, $6).—Farbo v. School Dist. No. 1 of Toole 
County, 28 Pacific reporter (2d) 455, Mont. 


School-District Claims 

The evidence was held not to establish any danger- 
ous condition of the floor in a classroom where the 
teacher fell or notice of any such condition to-the 
board of education, precluding a recovery for injuries. 
— Burns v. Board of Education of City of New York, 
268 N. Y. S. 626. 

Teachers 

The vice-principal of the San Francisco elementary 
schools, appointed to the position in 1921, did not ac- 
quire permanent tenure so as to prevent her dismissal 
except for cause, since under the existing laws, the 
principal could not acquire tenure, and the vice-prin- 
cipal performed the duties of an assistant principal, 
having the same rights as the ‘principal (Calif. pol. 
code, §5, and § 1793, subd. 1).— Klein v. Board of 
Education of City and County of San Francisco, 28 
Pacific reporter (2d) 402, Calif. App. 
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A common-school-district board of education cannot 
perform official acts, such as employing a teacher, when 
meeting outside of the geographical limits of a school 
district (Kans. rev. statutes of 1923, § 72 —1026).— 
Dunfield v. School Dist. No. 72, Coffey County, 28 
Pacific reporter (2d) 987, Kans. 

A statute prohibiting discrimination based on sex in 
the formulation of a scale of wages for teachers was 
held not to abrogate a scale of wages adopted and in 
force prior to its passage (P. L. 1925, p. 669). — Regan 
v. State Board of Education, 170 Atlantic reporter 16, 
112 N. J. Law, 196, aff (Sup.) 159 Atlantic reporter 
691, 109 N. J. 1. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


An ordinance requiring children’s vaccination against 
smallpox as a condition to their admission to the 
public schools was held valid as reasonable exercise of 
the power to make regulations to prevent the introduc- 
tion and spread of contagious diseases, though no 
smallpox epidemic existed (Miss. code of 1930, §§ 2396, 
2417, 4878, 4883).— Hartman v. May, 151 Southern 
reporter 737, Miss. 

A constitutional provision, requiring the establish- 
ment of free public schools, and a statute making 
school attendance compulsory did not preclude a muni- 
cipality from refusing the complainant admission to 
the city schools because of failure to submit to required 
smallpox vaccination (Miss. code of. 1930, § 6716; 
Miss. constitution of 1890, § 201).— Hartman v. May, 
151 Southern reporter 737, Miss. 

A resolution of the city board of health excluding 
from school, children not vaccinated, on the ground of 
an emergency and the danger of smallpox epidemic, 
was held authorized (Burn’s annotated statutes of 
1926, § 8168).— Vonnegut v. Baun, 188 Northeastern 
reporter 677, Ind. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN MONONGALIA 
COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 


An extensive CWA program, offering a complete 
series of projects in adult education under the reédu- 
cation program was begun in December, 1933, in 
Monongalia County, W. Va., under the direction of 
Supt. Floyd B. Cox. The program consisted of a three- 
month project and involved the assignment of 158 un- 
employed teachers, at a cost of $4,950. 

The administrative details called for a general direc- 
tor, responsible directly to the superintendent of 
schools, a director of testing, a director of kindergar- 
tens, and a director of adult education. 

With the advent of bad weather conditions, the 





Chanin Building 


Otter River, Mass. 





program had to be reduced more than fifty per cent, 
but it was carried out fully, serving all persons who 
were willing to take advantage of the classes. The 
school reached approximately 3,500 persons, offering 
every type of work possible within the limited funds 
available for supplies. The kindergarten enrollment in- 
cluded over 450 children of preschool age and more 
than half that number of mothers who with their chil- 
dren sought to keep pace. Teachers within the regular 
school system did much to alleviate the disadvantages 
which many children experience either in mental or 
physical handicaps. The testing program has not been 
completed so that no definite results can be credited 
to it until a later date. 

The school officials are convinced that the real ben- 
efit from an adult-education program comes as a result 
of the establishment of a permanent program which 
can be reorganized section by section, to give the most 
beneficial results to the largest number of persons. 


4 Hollywood, Calif. The city fire department has 
called on the school board and urged that serious con- 
sideration be given to safety measures in the tent 
schools now being used for the housing of school 
children. The fire chief recommended that the tem- 
porary tents be sprayed with fire-retardent chemicals, 
and urged that adequate water lines be laid for use in 
case of an outbreak of fire. 

¢ The annual premium charged by the Idaho state 
insurance fund against local school boards has been 
raised from five to six cents on each $100 of teachers’ 
salary. The accident insurance provided for under the 
law, covers teachers not only at school, but also at 
their homes. 

4 Washburn, Wis. Dr. A. A. Axley, president of the 
school board, has suggested a new plan, calling for the 
abandonment of one school building and a redistribu- 
tion of the pupils among the three other buildings. The 
plan would result in a saving of approximately $4,000 
through the elimination of a number of teachers and 
the saving in upkeep expenses. 

4 Pittsfield, Mass. The teachers’ committee of the 
school board has voted to adopt the recommendations 
of Supt. John F. Gannon, calling for the assignment of 
24 teachers. These teachers were part of the group 
which had to be transferred due to a reduction of the 
staff because of a greatly reduced budget. Thirty-four 
teachers who were recently dismissed were not given 
appointments due to the fact that no vacancies exist 
on the staff. 
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“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 


in this fine modern Junior High School 
Santa Barbara, California . . . 


More dependable than the electric current that lights 
the classrooms, is the “Standard Automatic Resetting 
Program Clock System that starts and stops the study 
and recitation hours in this attractive western school. 
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veloping real initiative with the help of a "Standard" 


13 circuit main laboratory panel, and an auxiliary 22 
circuit panel. 







Are your schools keeping up with the march of educa- 
tional progress? We offer you the advantage of our own 
half century of specialization in Electric Clock, Fire 


With this system the secondary clocks are automatically 
* reset or synchronized to agree with the master clock every 
hour in case of current failure up to a total of 25 









minutes in an hour. 














Santa Barbara Junior High School Students are also de- 


write— 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Alarm, and Telephone Systems, and Laboratory Experi- 
mental Panels. For complete information and catalogs 
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The Santa Barbara Junior Hijh 
School was designed by W. H. 
Weeks, Architect, San Francisco. 











teachers falarics 


# Minneapolis, Kans. Three department heads of 
the school system have been reélected, with increase of 
10 per cent in salary. 

¢ Batavia, Iowa. The entire school staff has been 
reémployed, with a 10 per cent increase in salary. A 
salary reduction of 33 per cent had been effected dur- 
ing the past two years. 

@ Tulsa, Okla. The board of education has taken 
the initial steps toward an increase in salaries for 
teachers next year. The board ordered the superintend- 
ent to prepare a list of the employees to be retained 
during the school year. 

¢ Benson, Minn. All members of the faculty, with 
one exception, have been reélected for the school year 
1934-35, with salary increases of $5 per month. The 
staff of the junior high school has been reduced from 
four to three members, making the total number 28 as 
compared with 29 during the past year. 

4 Enfield, Conn. The town board of education, at 
a recent meeting, voted to give an increase of 10 per 
cent in salary to the entire personnel of the school 
system, including supervisors, teachers, clerks, and 
janitors, effective with the beginning of the next 
school year. 

# Salem, Oreg. The school board has issued new 
contracts to teachers for the 1934-35 school term. A 
condition of the contracts is that present salary sched- 
ules shall prevail, unless changed by the budget com- 
mittee. 

¢ Stevens Point, Wis. In the adoption of a new 
salary schedule for teachers, the board has raised the 
requirements for both elementary- and _ high-school 
teachers. After June, 1939, no elementary teacher will 
be employed unless he or she has a bachelor of educa- 
tion degree, and no high-school teacher will be em- 
ployed unless he or she has a bachelor of arts degree 
by June, 1936. A retirement system designed to retire 
all teachers at the age of 65 has been adopted by the 
board. Such teachers will be given preference when 
services of a substitute teacher are required. 

#4 New Ulm, Minn. All members of the teaching 
staff of the school were reélected for another year, at 
the same salary, subject to the automatic increase 
given for the completion of five years’ service. 

¢ Lancaster, Wis. The school board has voted to 
restore 10 per cent of the teachers’ salary cut. The 


teaching staff suffered cuts amounting to 25 per cent 
during the past two years. 

4 Willard, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
new plan in the payment of teachers’ salaries. Under 
the plan, teachers will be paid during the year semi- 
monthly, on a 25-day basis, instead of a 19-day basis 
as formerly. 

4 Springfield, Tenn. During the school year 1933-34, 
the teachers suffered only one salary reduction of 10 
per cent. The teaching force remained the same in point 
of number employed. 

@ Watertown, Wis. The school board has reap- 
pointed all teachers, at the same salaries as last year. 
An exception was made in the case of eleven teachers 
who had never received any salary increase, and it was 
voted to give them increases of 5 per cent in recogni- 
tion of their advanced training and experience. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board recently 
made a study of two salary-increase surveys presented 
by a special committee. A proposal was made that an 
automatic salary-increase schedule be adopted for 
janitors, similar to that for teachers now in effect. 

4 Hettinger, N. Dak. Salaries of teachers for the 
1934-35 school year have been continued on the former 
reduced schedule. All teachers will be required to at- 
tend summer school for six weeks this summer and 
will be granted a $50 bonus for work completed. 

4 Lowell, Mass. The school board has voted to pay 
teachers once every two weeks, on the. first and fif- 
teenth of every month, instead of once a month as 
formerly. 

4 Leominster, Mass. The school board has voted to 
restore 10 per cent of the 20 per cent cut in salaries 
which has been in effect during the past school year. 

4 Amesbury, Mass. The school board has voted to 
continue the 21 per cent salary cut for the balance of 
the fiscal year, which means a reduction of $333.90 in 
the average teacher’s salary. 

4 Lewiston, Me. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $259,747 for the 1934-35 school year, which 
is an increase of $40,000. The board refused to sanc- 
tion any further salary cuts during the next year. 

4 Tacoma, Wash. *The teachers in the city schools 
face a further salary cut of approximately 15 per cent 
during the next school year. The salary cut was ordered 
to’ enable the school board to balance its budget. 

4 Bend, Oreg. The school board has adopted a pro- 
posal to increase teachers’ salaries by 7 per cent during 
the next school year. 

4 Clarion, Iowa. The entire teaching staff has been 
reélected for the next year, with an increase of 7 per 
cent in salaries. 


4 Financial relief for distressed teachers in North 
Dakota has been provided with the aid of federal 
funds. More than 1,000 teachers will receive assistance 
and more than $50,000 is to be expended for teachers’ 
salaries. 

4 School boards in cities and towns of Massachusetts, 
except Boston, cannot dismiss teachers, except for 
cause, under the terms of a law passed by the state 
legislature and signed by the governor. Under a 
previous law, a school board could dismiss a teacher 
for any reason. No change was made in the provision, 
allowing dismissal because of a decrease in the number 
of teachers. The causes recognized in the new law are 
inefficiency, incapacity, conduct unbecoming a teacher, 
insubordination, “or other good causes.” 


@ Augusta, Me. The school board has voted to 
eliminate all married women teachers. Four of the 
eleven teachers affected by the order will be granted 
extensions in order to complete the service making them 
eligible for pensions. 


4 Birmingham, Ala. The school board, through care- 
ful handling of the school funds, has been able to pay 
the teachers promptly on the first of each month, and 
has not been compelled to eliminate a single subject 
or department. Teachers’ salaries suffered a cut of 
20 per cent since 1930. The board closed the school 
year with a surplus in the treasury. 


OHIO SALARY SITUATION 


The number of teachers in Ohio city schools has 
been reduced only slightly during the present school 
year, and while many cities have suffered a reduction 
in salary, a majority of the communities have made 
no further cuts under the 1932-33 schedules. In a study 
recently completed by Dr. T. C. Holy, of the Ohio 
State University, the following figures are presented: 


1932-33 1933-34 
Elementary teachers , 12,314 11,979 
High-school teachers . arieeare 7 8,679 8,659 
Administrative and others 1,896 1,764 
Total teachers ....... 23,132 22,646 


In the villages of the state the following situation 
was revealed by the study: 


1932-33 1933-34 
Elementary teachers . cay Oe 702 670 
High-school teachers . ee 555 536 
Administrative and others P ' 135 131 
Total teachers ..... ~ 1,391 1,349 


In practically all of the cities the 1929-30 salary 
schedule is still operating nominally at least, but in 
most of the communities the automatic increases have 
been suspended for one year or more. 
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Tomorrow’s citizens deserve the aid of dependable, up-to-date school equipment. Particularly is 


this true of electrical equipment... Graybar’s nationwide service 


of supply makes available prac- 


tically any electrical item used in a school. Graybar brings these products to you quickly, con- 


veniently and economically. 


reputation for dependability. 


a 


ecectarc Company 





Furthermore, each and every Graybar item is backed by a 65 year old 


OFFICES IN 73 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. Y 
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On Progressive Art Rooms 


R. E. Coté, Chairman, Art Department, Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(Concluded from April) 


Crafts Room 
A. Construction 

1. Size. The room should be large enough to 
accommodate ten students. It should be sound- 
proof. Direct lighting is advisable. The height 
of the room should conform to the requirement 
of the main art room. 

2. Windows. They should meet the same re- 
quirements as the main art room. 

3. Floors. The floors should be of the same 
construction as the ceramics room. 

4. Walls and ceiling. They shall conform to 
the same standards as the ceramics room. 

5. Doors. The doors should be at least 3 ft. 
in width and 7 ft. in height. Door should open 
outward. The upper part of the door should 
have one pane of frosted glass with a 2-in. 
border of plain glass. The lock on the door 
should be such that it can be locked from the 
outside but never from within. 

6. Color scheme. The color scheme should 
harmonize with that of the main art room. 

7. Built-in cases. There are no cases in this 
room. 

8. Electricity. There should be one very 
powerful central ceiling light. In addition there 
should be at least two wall plugs, one of which 
is 220 volts, 3-phase. 

9. Gas. Gas should be piped in and at least 
four outlets from the main line in the room. 

B. Equipment 

There should be the following pieces of 

equipment: 

1 Worktable 

Sawdust box 

Lead-lined acid tank 
Acidproof sink, hot and cold 
water 

Metal waste can 
Two-burner gas stove 

pr. Diagonal-cutting pliers 
pr. Hand shears 

Stone pusher 

Pickle pitcher 

Raising mallets 

Chasing hammers 

Surface plate 

Circular mandrel 

Ring pad 

pr. Tongs 

Hand drill 

Blow pipe 

Center punch 

doz. Bench pins 

Lead dapping block 
Tweezers 

Flat-nose pliers, 44-in. 
Batik frames, mixed sizes 


Hand punch 
sets Carving tools 


Stools or chairs 
Polishing motor 
Slate-top annealing table 
Individual jeweler’s benches 
Heavy-duty worktable 
First-aid kit 

Annealing pan 

pr. Round snips 

Saw frames, 4-in. 
Pickle pan 

Rawhide mallets 
Spotting hammer 
Raising hammer 
Surface blocks 

Pitch bowl 

Set anvils 

Circular mallets 

set Chasing tools 

Foot bellows 

Dividers, 6-in. 

Bending plates 

Borax slate 
Silversmith’s hammer 
Round-nose pliers, 43-in. 
Book press 

Clip fastener 

sets Leather tools 


1 
1 
1 
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Tool Room 

A. Construction 

1. Size. This room should be accessible to 
the crafts and ceramics room and large enough 
to contain all necessary tools for this work. 
Artificial lighting will suffice for this room. 
A room with 36 sq. ft. as a minimum will han- 
dle all the tools necessary for a group of 20 
students. 

2. Floors. The floor should conform to the 
standards of the crafts room. 

3. Walls and ceiling. They, likewise, should 
conform to the standards of the crafts room. 

4. Doors. The door should be 3 ft. in width 
and 7 ft. in height. It may open inward or out- 
ward. The upper part of the door should have a 
heavy-wire-screen grille with a small opening 
for distributing tools through. The small open- 
ing should have a hinged, metal cover that will 
lock. The lock on the door should be very sub- 
stantial and one that locks from both sides. 

5. Color scheme. The color scheme ‘should 
conform to the standards of the main art room. 

6. Built-in cases. There should be built-in 
cases, with locks and glass-panel doors on three 
sides of the room. The upper part of the cases 


should be shallow, while the lower part is wider, 
with the top forming a counter. 

7. Electricity. A single-dome light overhead 
is all that is necessary. 


Storeroom 
A. Construction 

1. Size. The storeroom should be large 
enough to take care of supplies sufficient for 
350 students. A room 8 ft. 6 in., by 8 ft. 6 in., 
will hold all the necessary materials. 

2. Floors. The floors should conform to the 
standards of the main art room. 

3. Walls and ceiling. They should conform 
to the standards of the main art room. 

4. Doors. The door should be at least 3 ft. 
in width and 7 ft. in height. It should open in- 
ward. The door should be of solid construction 
with a good lock that locks from the outside 
only. 

5. Color scheme. The color scheme should 
conform to the standards of the main art room. 

6. Built-in cases. There should be built-in 
cases that will hold standard-sized materials. 
Cardboard sizes are 28 by 44 in., 22 by 28 in. 
Paper sizes are 9 by 12 in., 12 by 18 in., 18, by 
24 in. Pint paint jars are approximately 3% in. 
in diameter and 5% in. tall. These are the most 
essential sizes. Sections of the shelving should 
have doors and be dustproof. 


Equipment Price List 


A. Main Art Room 

30 Desks, drawing, @ $35.00 
30 Stools, @ $1.58 
Projector and screen 
Table for projector 
Teacher’s desk 

Teacher’s chair 

Paper cutter 
Paper-cutter table 

Filing cabinets, letter size 
Drawing boards, @ .60 
T-Squares, @ .50 
Waste-paper baskets, 
Towel box 

Soap container 

Drawing boards, large, @ .90 
Still-life stands, @ $12.00 
Pencil sharpeners, @ 3.50 
Blackboard compass 
Erasers 

Mimeograph machine 
Block-printing machine 
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B. Teacher’s Office 
Coat closet 
NE 65.55.05 6d. S eh at Kaede 
Metal bookcase 
Small table 
Metal filing case, horizontal drawers.... 


C. Ceramics Room 

Wedging table 

Kick wheels, @ 

Acid-proof sink 
Zinc-covered tables 

Plaster worktable 

Kiln, gas 

Pebble mill 

Drying cabinet 

Sprav gun 

Banding wheels 

Plate dividers 

Calipers 

Steel straightedge 

Shelf tile 

Scale, 10-lb. capacity, with weights...... 
Wedgewood mortars and pestles 
Studio scale, metric system 
Pottery grinder 

Glass containers, pint size 
Glass containers, 2-qt. size 
Automatic rubber respirators 
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D. Crafts Room 
Stool 
Annealing table 
Sawdust box 
Lead-lined acid tank 
1 Acid-proof sink 
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Metal Waste Can 
Polishing motor 
First-Aid kit 
Heavy-duty workbench 
Metal workbench 
Individual jeweler’s benches............ 
Electric drill 

Foot bellows 
Blowtorch 

Annealing pan 

Gas stove, two-burner 


PENNSYLVANIA OBSERVES SCHOOL 
CENTENNIAL 


On April 1, the State of Pennsylvania began the for- 
mal observance of the centennial of the establishment 
of free public schools. Special programs were held in 
the state-wide observance on April 3 and 4, in the 
Forum of the Education Building at Harrisburg. The 
leading speakers were Governor Gifford Pinchot and 
State Superintendent John N. Rule. The observance 
will be continued during the summer and will close 
October 10 to 11, with a Citizens’ Conference. 

The opening exercises of the centennial were directed 
chiefly to honor the early founder of the schools and 
the leaders in the original legislative fights. 

A dramatization of the debate in the legislature and 
the signing of the free school act was presented by 
students of the Shippensburg State Normal School. An 
old-fashioned spelling bee, a singing-school session, and 
typical school sessions of 1834 and 1934 were arranged. 

Dr. James N. Rule, in explaining the celebration, 
writes: 

“The history of public education in Pennsylvania 
dates back to the first settlers. In the early days of 
our commonwealth Penn’s frame of government defi- 
nitely considered education as a public function. The 
Provincial Council of 251 years ago enacted legislation 
to the end that poor as well as rich may be instructed 
in good and commendable learning, which is to be 
preferred before wealth. 

“The groundwork of a sound system of education 
was firmly established in these early days and led 
finally to the passing of the Common Schools Law in 
1834. Subsequent attacks on the free public-school sys- 
tem reénforced the determination of the people to in- 
sure an education for all the boys and girls of the 
commonwealth. The Constitution of 1873 made manda- 
tory a system of public education wherein all of the 
children above the age of six years might be educated. 

“Tn the one hundred years which are just being com- 
pleted, Pennsylvania has rounded out a significant 
milestone in her educational history. Pennsylvania’s 
Educational Charter, which has been adopted by the 
school people of the state, sets forth a bill of rights 
for the development of education for the citizens of 
the commonwealth. 

“Changing social and economic conditions make nec- 
essary changes in the organization and administration 
of education if a square deal is to be guaranteed to all. 
There are four problems which are particularly signi- 
ficant at the present time: 

“1. Efficient administration of schools requires a 
unit sufficiently large to support a meaningful educa- 
tional program. 

“2. Good schools cannot be had without good teach- 
ers. It is extremely important that proper personnel be 
selected for training, be trained, placed, guided, and 
adequately protected in their rights. 

“3. A square deal can be had only when there can 
be an equalization of support which will remove the 
heavy burden from real estate and insure to each com- 
munity in the state at least a minimum program of 
education. 

“4. Instruction in the school must be vitalized.” 

In the centennial celebration, tribute is being paid 
“to the father of free public schools in Pennsylvania”; 
to Thaddeus Stevens, whose noble defense saved the 
school law at a critical time; to Samuel Breck, chair- 
man of the legislative committee charged with drawing 
up the law of 1834; to Thomas Burrowes, early super- 
intendent of common schools, and to the thousands of 
faithful teachers, statesmen, and citizens, who have 
made public education a successful part of the life of 
the commonwealth. 

Programs sponsored by the Department of Public 
Instruction during education week were attended by 
5,400 persons. Four sessions were held, during which 
programs were presented for the purpose of showing 
conditions and incidents leading up to the establish- 
ment of free public schools. Events presented as a 
tribute to traditional customs of years gone by in- 
cluded an old-fashioned spelling bee and singing school. 
Pageants showed the contrast of instructional methods 
of one hundred years ago compared with those of 
modern schools. As a presentation of modern school 
instructional methods the college presented an exposi- 
tion of phases of the secondary-school curriculum with 
the assistance of pupils of the Shippensburg and Camp 
Hill high schools. These included demonstrations in 
agriculture, citizenship, industrial arts, physical educa- 
tion, music, home economics, and art. 

The centennial celebration in the public schools con- 
tinues through the spring months and in many schools 
a definite objective will be attained by making the an- 
niversary the theme for commencement and promo- 
tional exercises in June. 
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American Desks are produced to meet your 
requirements —to serve hand in-hand with your 


: i Movable Unit 
teaching objectives. 


No. 280 
American Desks are scientifically designed for stu- 


dent comfort, to promote student health and hygiene. . 


American Desks are designed to seat students cor- 
rectly and at ease —to eliminate “fidgetting’ and 
“wiggling’”—to improve pupil efficiency. 

American Desks are of quality construction, desks 
with a reputation to maintain—yet through volume pro- 
duction and manufacturing experience and efficiency 


well within the prescribed lines of budget economy. Combination 


Desk 
FREE—POSTURE POSTER and POSTURE No. 101 
BOOKLETS will be mailed to interested 


Educators. Address Dept. ASB5. 








American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES AND ACCREDITED DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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«the rest is automatic 
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The product of 


70 years’ experience 


There is much at stake when you choose ventilating 
equipment for your school or schools. Health and 
comfort of children and teachers... cost of operation 
and upkeep... reliability of s service...all depend on 
your decision. 


It therefore pays to thoughtfully weigh the advantages 
of specifying STURTEVANT equipment. Remember 
that it is produced by Sturtevant engineers who 
designed the ventilating equipment for the famous 
Holland and Detroit-Canada Vehicular Tunnels...and 
for great skyscrapers such as the Empire State and 
Chrysler Buildings. It is made by the pioneer manu- 
facturers of ventilating apparatus and is backed by 
70 years’ experience. 


B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, IIl., 400 N. Michigan Ave.: 


San Francisco, Cal., 681 Market St. 
Branch Offices in Other Cities 
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RULES GOVERNING TEACHERS’ 
QUALIFICATIONS 


The board of education of Springfield, Tenn., has 
adopted new rules governing the qualifications of 
teachers. The rules are as follows: 

1. No person under 20 years of age is eligible for a 
teaching position in the public schools. 

2. In order to be eligible for a teaching position, an 
applicant must have completed two full years of work 
in a standard college or university, and must have com- 
pleted 18 quarter hours of credit in education. 

3. An applicant for a position in the high school 
must have completed three full years of work in a 
standard college or university, and must have com- 
pleted 18 quarter hours of credit in education. 

4. Teachers already in the school system who do not 
have 90 quarter hours of credit, with 18 quarter hours 
of the 90 in education, are eligible for reélection as 
long as they add at least 12 quarter hours each summer 
successively until they have secured the required credit 
hours. 

5. No woman teacher who is married will be em- 
ployed in the future, and no woman teacher will be 
retained who marries while in service. 

6. The teacher’s retention in service is dependent 
upon his or her having paid a poll tax for the current 
year. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 Green Bay, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
policy of issuing no future contracts to married women 
as teachers, unless they are the sole support of them- 
selves and their families. It was voted to place all 
teachers on a twelve-month basis of pay, with their 
annual salaries divided into twelve equal monthly pay- 
ments. 

4 The administrative department of the public 
schools of Sioux City, Iowa, has revised its rating scale 
for teachers this year, to conform with those sugges- 
tions which have seemed to make the use of the scale 
more satisfactory. The scale is being used for the rat- 
ing of all teachers, principals, and supervisory officers. 
It is the purpose of the school officials to insure ab- 
solute fairness in all the work. Every rating is open to 





the inspection of the teacher involved and every prin- 
cipal and supervisor is ready to discuss the rating with 
the teacher marked. 


#¢ New York City teachers, as well as other Amer- 
icans, should have no objection to subscribing to an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States, 
as proposed by the New York board of education, ac- 
cording to Supt. Harold G. Campbell. Mr. Campbell, 
in replying to a criticism of the bill pending in the 
legislature at Albany, said that the board of education 
has approved the bill in principle, but has suggested 
that it be amended to conform to the constitutional 
oath required of public officials. Teachers and other 
educational employees have subscribed to this cath for 
a number of years. 


4 Chanute, Kans. The school board has voted to 
retain the present salary schedule for the next school 
year. The board failed to approve a suggestion of Supt. 
L. H. Petit that no teacher or other employee be en- 
gaged without his recommendation. The suggestion was 
opposed by certain members of the board, who main- 
tained that its adoption would make it impossible for 
the board to elect any teacher or other employee, ex- 
cept from a list presented by the superintendent. 


¢ St. Albans, Vt. The school board has voted against 
the employment of married-women teachers. The new 
policy does not contemplate any change in the status 
of teachers already on the school staff. 


4 Everett, Mass. After prolonged debate and much 
excitement, the movement to dismiss married women 
teachers whose husbands are employed, was defeated 
in a tie vote. The movement had been going on for 
‘some time and had created intense interest in the com- 
munity. 

4 The parent-teacher association of El Reno, Okla., 
on April 5, sponsored a public meeting to honor the 
teachers and to pay special tribute to those with more 
than a ten years’ service record. The record shows 
that 15.4 per cent of the teachers have been in the 
school system more than ten years, while the average 
tenure for all teachers is 6.5 years. The longest service 
record was held by Miss Etta Dale, a principal, who 
bas 42 years to her credit. 


4 Hartford, Conn. A plan for teacher selection, in- 
tended to rate candidates according to merit as regards 
education, teaching ability, and experience, has been 
studied for possible introduction in the local schools. 
The plan calls for an eligible list from which the teach- 


er highest on the list will be selected when a vacancy 
occurs. 


ADOPT NEW RATING BLANK 


Supt. Keith Wahlquist, of Ogden, Utah, has intro- 
duced a new form of teacher-rating plan for use in the 
observation of classroom teachers. The rating sheet has 
been carefully arranged and is helpful in rating the 
teacher as excellent, superior, average, inferior, or poor, 
according to her markings on the condition of the 
room, the morale and response of the pupils, and the 
personality and resourcefulness of the teacher in carry- 
ing on her classroom duties. 
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Ogden Teacher-Rating Blank 


The rating is made by making an X in the squares opposite 
the qualities to be rated. The resulting profile provides a clear-cut 
picture of the teacher’s elements of strength and weakness. 
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2045 W. Hunting Park Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


2410 West 18th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


technical reader. 
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School Adminirtration 
4S in Action d 


LEGITIMATE ECONOMIES IN THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM' 


H. T. Steeper, Principal, North High School, 
Des Moines, lowa 

It has long been the policy of the Des Moines school 
management to try to give the city as businesslike and 
economical an administration as possible, saving costs 
wherever consonant with good school practices. As a 
result of the recent general decline in real-estate values, 
and the widespread depression, together with some 
sweepingly drastic state legislation as a part of a state- 
wide tax-reduction program, we have been forced to 
adopt every possible method of reducing school costs. 
As a part of this program of cost-reduction the follow- 
ing adjustments and plans have been put into opera- 
tion in North High School: 

1. The lunchroom is used as a library-study hall, 
except during lunch periods. This released a large study 
hall which was remodeled into two classrooms, one a 
large music room and the other a little theater. This 
arrangement makes possible the use of the ]Junchroom 
from 7:30 in the morning until 4:00 in the afternoon. 

2. The Student Council took over the control and 
attendance records of the library-study hall under 
the supervision of the librarian. The library stacks 
were moved to a classroom adjoining the lunchroom, 
and windows and a door were cut in the wall between 
the two rooms, thus making the checking of books by 
student assistants convenient, and the supervision of 
the librarian easy. 

3. The seating capacity in the classrooms was in- 
creased to 40 and in some cases to 75, thus permitting 
larger class sizes. The Typing I room was increased to 
66 and the Typing II room to 57. This eliminated the 
need for one teacher. 

4. The school was put on a five period day, 65 
minute periods of directed study. All shop, mechanical 


1Statement before Research Section, Department of Secondary 
School Principals, Cleveland, Ohio, February 28, 1934. 


drawing, home economics, art, typing, bookkeeping, and 
science teachers thus handle one more period a day 
than under the old laboratory double period scheme, 
or 25 per cent more students per teacher. This elim- 
inated three teachers. 

5. Physical-education requirements were cut from 
two and a half periods per student to one period per 
student, the minimum required by law. This released 
two teachers. 

6. The two vice-principals each teach half time, 
which saves the cost of one teacher. 

7. Twelve units are required for graduation from the 
senior high school, and only 12 units are allowed un- 
less the student pays tuition for additional units. This 
saves teaching cost for extra credits. 

8. All athletic coaching costs are borne by the school 
from the athletic receipts from games instead of being 
paid by taxation. Coaches are, of course, regular teach- 
ers who do their coaching at the close of the school 
day. The extra coaching time is paid for from athletic 
funds. 

9. Students are assigned in homeroom groups of 40 
to 50 to the teacher for curriculum guidance and rec- 
ord work. This saves office clerical work. A school of 
1,800 enrollment is operated with two clerks, as com- 
pared with many schools which use three or four 
clerks. Girls from office practice classes are assigned 
each period to assist in the general office, the vice- 
principals’ offices, and the nurse’s office. 

10. Student participation in managing the extracur- 
ricular activities under the direction of the student 
council through 18 standing committees, clerical help 
in the homerooms, and student leadership in class- 
rooms, especially in physical-education work, saves the 
teachers much time, work, and energy. This plan fur- 
nishes many opportunities for training students in 
leadership and the carrying of responsibilities. 

11. Adoption of a student activity stamp plan for 
financing all extracurricular activities has made pos- 
sible the retention of all such activities during these 





All you want to know 


about STOKERS 


School executives undoubt- 
edly are interested in auto- 
matic firing of coal with un- 
derfeed stokers--equipment 
that pays for itself in one or 
two seasons, and returns up 
to 50% dividends in fuel 
savings thereafter. Link-Belt 
has prepared this 24-page 
illustrated book on stoker 
firing, written in simple terms for the non- 
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LINK-BELT COMPANY 
2410 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill 


Piease send copy of your book ‘’Firing 
Methods Modernized for Profit."’ |ama 
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times, and ‘at a very low cost to the student. The ac- 
tivity stamp book covers participation in and admis- 
sion to the following activities: Athletics, school news- 
paper and senior supplement, sound movies, dramatics, 
debating, Friday afternoon matinee dances, all-school 
evening parties, and music contests. The school owns 
musical instruments worth $6,000, largely purchased 
from this fund; two complete sound-movie machines 
worth $2,600; athletic equipment worth $3,000; acous- 
tical treatment in the auditorium, library, and office 
at a cost of $1,500; and complete stage and lighting 
equipment in the auditorium and little theater. 

Students pay 10 cents a week, $1.90 a term, and 
receive over $10 worth of admissions as computed at 
regular prices. Fifteen hundred out of 1,800 students 
and practically all of the faculty are carrying these 
activity books at the present time. This is the fifth 
year of using this plan, and the income has increased 
from $3,800 in the first year to an estimated amount 
olf over $5,000 in this year. The plan calls also for 
furnishing activity books without cost to any students 
unable to purchase them. The homeroom teacher cer- 
tifies the need. 

By the use of all these plans we now handle at 
North High School 1,800 students with a personnel of 
50, including the office staff, whereas 14 years ago a 
high school of the same size in that section of the city 
employed a personnel of 80. The teaching load to- 
day is about 35 students per teacher; in 1920 it was 
about 23. It would not be safe to say that the ends 
of the school are as well served in all particulars, but 
the necessity for cutting costs while the high-school 
enrollment of the city has continually mounted has 
made drastic adjustments unavoidable. Over this period 
of fourteen years the school has continually broadened 
the extracurricular program and increased the personal 
services to the individual students. 


A CONTEST WITHOUT WINNER 

During the past five years a successful school-band 
contest has been conducted in the public schools of 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio, under the direction of Mr. H. 
E. Huffman, director of school music. The festival is 
planned and carried out by a committee made up of 
members of the community, the band director, and 
the superintendent of schools. 

The contest is conducted like the average contest 
with a few exceptions: At the festival, each band plays 
a required number, selected by the conductor; in ad- 
dition, each band is required to play one or two selec- 
tions of its own choosing. The director makes a con- 
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The School Simplex 


is an Entirely New 
and Different Ruler 


@ Scaled in such a manner as to immediately impress upon 
the scholar the major divisions of the inch. 


make their location positive. 
grades. 


ment over rulers of the past. 


Manufactured by 


SENECA FALLS, 








structive criticism of the performance of each band 
and suggests definite steps for improvement. Finally, 
a massed band rehearsal and parade is held on the 
public square, under the direction of the adjudicator. 
Following the band concert, each of the visiting 
band members is given a free meal. Following that, the 
evening program is held at the high school, where the 
bands play individually. The costs are covered by the 
admittance tickets sold to friends and patrons. 


A SCHOOL-BUSINESS CALENDAR 

The board of education of Ionia, Mich., has adopted 
a school-business calendar, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Supt. A. A. Rather, outlining in chronological 
order the dates of events connected with the adminis- 
tration of the public schools. The calendar is valuable 
for insuring that all important matters will be taken 
care of at the proper time. Legal references are given 
for the convenience of the board in case detail informa- 
tion is desired. The calendar lists 23 important dates 


and explains briefly what each date stands for. 
BUSINESS CALENDAR 


March 1. Judge of Probate appoints the Tax Commission 
(Act 62, Sec. 6). 

March 12. Board of Education to consider the Annual 
Budget. 

March 19. Budget to be filed with the County Tax Com- 
mission (Act 62, Sec. 10). 

March 20. Regular Meeting: 
1. The employment of teachers. 
2. Determine certain details of the budget. 

April 10. Preliminary order approving a maximum tax rate 
(Act 62, Sec. 15). 

April 15-20. Hearing before Tax Commission (Act 62, Sec. 15). 

April 17. Regular Meeting: 
1. Appoint the census enumeratcr. 
2. Take up the purchase of coal. 
3. Repair and maintenance of buildings. 
4. Authorize registration notices. 

April 30. Final report of the Tax Commission (Act 62, Sec. 
16). 

May 11. First date for filing nomination petitions (P. 119, 
Par. 7451). 

May 14. Last date for reporting the amount to be raised by 
a direct tax (P. 127, Par. 7477). 

May 15. Post registration notice (P. 118, Par. 7447). 

May 15. Regular Meeting: 
1. Authorize election notices. 
2. Make provision for the annual election. 

May 26. Final registration day (P. 118, Par. 7447). 

May 26. Last day for filing nomination petitions (P. 119, 
Par. 7451). 

May 28. Clerks to notify the assessing officers of the 
amount to be raised by a direct tax (P. 127, 
Par. 7478). 

June 1. Post election notices (P. 119, Par. 7449). 

June 11. Annual election (P. 53, Par. 7225). 


@ So numbered as to make possible the instantaneous 
determination of any part of one foot. 


@ The inch terminals are so heavily emphasized as to 


@ The scaling of this ruler will allow of its use by all 


@ The attractive color combination is a welcome improve - 
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Maps - Globes - Charts - Pictures 


Regional-Political 
Physical -Environment 
Physical-Political 


Citizenship 


Graphic Chart of the ‘““New Deal’, 50x38 inches, with 
complete manual. Shows Roosevelt New Deal emergency 
legislation and executive orders in diagram form. 


Price, common roller mounting $3.25 


Visual aids of every kind and for every budget. Write 
for catalog AA 34, complete information and prices. 


A.J. NYSTROM 6 CO. 


ScuHoo, Maps, GLOBES, AND CHARTS 


3333 Elston Ave. 
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June 14. 


Canvass results of the election (P. 119, Par. 

7450). 

June 19. Serve written notice to persons elected (P. 119, 
Par. 7450). 

June 19. Regular Meeting: 
1. Provide fer the annual audit. 

June 29. Last day for filing acceptance and oath (P. 119. 
Par. 7450). 

June 30. Last day of the fiscal year. 

July 2. Organization Meeting (P. 54, Par. 7231): 


1. Elect a president, secretary, and treasurer. 
2. Determine the time for the regular meetings. 


A MUNICIPAL VIEW OF FEDERAL AID 
TO SCHOOLS 


Federal aid to public education is viewed in an un- 
favorable light by the National Municipal Review, 
which is the official organ of the National Municipal 
League. Although this organ gives assent to the serious 
condition in education and admits that the case for 
federal aid to public schools is a strong one, it still 
dissents from the general view of schoolmen. In dis- 
cussing the proposed legislation, it says: 

“The present bills provide for the allocation of fed- 
eral grants or loans by the United States Commissioner 
of Education on the basis of relative need. So far, so 
good. There is talk, however, of impending changes 
to the bills which would force division of the money 
among the states on the basis of their school popula- 
tion. With this suggestion the National Municipal Re- 
view takes vigorous issue. If money is to be appro- 
priated for the aid of education in this financial crisis, 
it should be spent where it is needed to keep the 
schools open. It would be the height of folly for the 
same proportion of funds to be allotted to Alabama, 
where approximately half the schools are still closed 
despite desperate efforts of a united citizenry to keep 
them open, and to New York state, which has had 
relatively little trouble. 

“There are two other points to be considered here. 
Unconditional federal assistance would simply result in 
a freezing of the present wasteful administrative or- 
ganization of the school systems of many states. If 
federal money is to be spent, it should not be spent 
without strings attached, strings which would make 
possible the elimination of millions of dollars in waste 
that is due to the small school district in many states. 

“The second point to bear in mind is that schools 
are not the only local governmental service to have 
been hard hit by the depression. Read Our Starving 
Libraries, by R. L. Duffus, to get a dramatic picture 
of what has been happening to the most important 
cultural service with which our civilization has pro- 
vided adults. Or communicate with the American Pub- 


lic Health Association to learn of the abandonment of 
modern public health units which prevent disease that 
would take economic toll far beyond the small ex- 
penditure required for prevention. ‘Public health is 
purchasable’ has been the slogan of this group for 
many years. I[t is sad but true that we are no longer 
buying it. ‘This is not to speak of the other services 
of local government: there are communities where 
police protection is breaking down due to a lack of 
money to meet payrolls and renew or repair equip- 
ment. In city after city officers are riding motorcycles 
no longer fit for their purpose, and firemen are fight- 
ing fires with leaky hose and worn-out pumpers. 

“These services, too, require federal consideration. 
The fact of the matter is that ‘in many sections of the 
country local government has been breaking down — 
that the services that supply the very foundation of 
modern civilization are no longer being rendered — and 
that something must be done and done quickly to 
prevent such communities from complete disintegra- 
tion. All the social and cultural services of local govern- 
ment are important and interdependent — take any one 
away and the effect may be unthinkable. 

“It is time someone did some thinking and laid down 
some principles of federal aid to local governments. As 
a starter, these might be considered: (1) Money should 
be allocated on the basis of need. (2) Power should be 
given to a qualified administrative authority to lay 
down rules, regulations, and requirements (both as to 
expenditure of funds and reorganization of existing 
machinery) on which the grant may be conditioned. 
(3) All functions of local government should be given 
consideration in any program of federal aid.” 


SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS TO MEET IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


President Joseph Miller has announced the formula- 
tion of plans for the next meeting of the National 
Association of School-Business Officials, to be held 
August 22-24, in New York City. 

The tentative program calls for a series of morning 
sessions, devoted to important business of the associa- 
tion and addresses by prominent speakers; luncheon 
round-table conferences in charge of chairmen and 
vice-chairmen; afternoon visits to museums and other 
places of special interest to visitors. 

The annual banquet of the association will be held 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Astor. 

Complete information concerning the meetings, the 
speakers, and other details, may be obtained from Mr. 


John S. Mount, secretary, State Education Depart- 
ment, Trenton, N. J. 
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WE DO OUR PART 


International offers the following 
complete list of equipment de- 
signed specifically to meet today’s 
needs for efficient economy: 
Self-Regulated Electric Time 
and Program Systems 

Fire Alarm Systems 
Inter-room Telephone Systems 


Laboratory Experimental 
Panels 


Central Control Radio, Music 
and Speech Equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS, 


GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The recent introduction of a new two-way operating 
feature has doubled the effectiveness of International Central 
Control Radio. 


At the turn of a switch the principal may “visit” any of 
his classrooms “as if in person.” He can speak to any one or all 
rooms simultaneously and then observe the effect in each of 
them without leaving his office. Room-to-room supervisory 
tours may thus be conducted in a fraction of the time ordina- 
rily spent on this important phase of school administration . . 
and with far more satisfactory results, since observations may 
be made of classes in session under normal conditions. This 
feature alone may be applied in a countless number of ways to 
effect greater and more efficient economy in school operation. 


In addition, International Central Control Radio permits 
the school to take advantage of every type of amplified sound 
whether broadcast or recorded. Radio, phonograph, and micro- 
phone facilities together with all the necessary control devices 
are combined in a neat, attractive cabinet, providing a wide 
range of programs to supplement the regular courses of instruc- 
tion and to furnish entertainment. 


Men experienced in all phases of radio and sound engineer- 
ing have concentrated every effort to make this equipment 
capable of reproducing faithfully in every classroom whatever 
program may be required. 


Write today for more complete details about this new tool of adminis- 
tration or better still, arrange with the nearest International ofhce 


for a demonstration that will not obligate you in any way. 






INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING DIVISION 


You may now 


VISIT CLASSROOMS 
WITHOUT LEAVING 
YOUR OFFICE 
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Was expressed in this 
one character by 
Confucius 


Royal officials insist that 
their craftsmen produce 
school seating such as 
they would wish their 
own children to occupy 
in the schools of their 
home community. 


No essential is lacking 
that would produce 
stronger, more comfort- 
able and practical school 
seats. 





“METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97” 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


1142 §. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 
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A UTELC CO 
School Telephone 












For Maximum Economy 





Every school, however large or small, 
should be equipped with a modern in- 


terior telephone system. Autelco school 





telephone systems are widely used in 
all parts of the country. They inelude P-A-X Wall Telephone 
both push button systems and automatic 


systems of the standard dial type, either 
type being available in any desired ca- 
pacity. Telephone instruments may be 
had in either handset or conventional 
designs for desk or wall use. 


Push Button Desk Telephone 


Autelco School Telephone Systems Are Made By 
Automatic Electric Company, Suppliers Of Tele- 
phone Equipment For Public or Private Service 
The World Over. Illustrated Literature On Request. 


General Sales Agents 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 





PRAC T | CAL The Spencer Heavy Duty Portable 


Vacuum Cleaner pulls dust out of 


P O R T A i L E cracks in wood floors—cleans ter- 


raza, cement, and linoleum, chalk 


V A C U U M trays, gym mats or the boiler room 
floor. It has an effective vacuum 


C L E A N | N G at the tool end and a multiple sys- 


tem of dust separation. 






= Easy to move — easy to operate, 
built to last. 


Bulletin on request. 
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THE PROPER ENGINEERING SLANT IS 
PART OF KIMBALL LABORATORY SERVICE 


Your laboratory needs interpreted in the form of an efficient, durable installation 


is the kind of service Kimball engineering experts are prepared to give on new 


or old schools. The wide range of designs illustrated in the Kimball catalog 


serves as the basis for their recommendation. 


Check a copy of this 


complete book—Then call in the Kimball 
engineer. He will gladly help plan 
your layout, write the specifica- 

tions and furnish an accurate 


estimate. 


Write for copy of 
this valuable book 
— It’s FREE. 


PWA 


Projects 


Engineering value has been re- 
cognized from the beginning. The 


proper disposition of funds at your com- 
mand for the laboratory or vocational depart- 
| ment will be assured by a 
Kimball engineered installa- 
tion. Every piece of equipment in 
the Kimball line has the necessary fea- 
tures of utility of design and durability. 
Specify Kimball and be sure of efficient 


economy. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY. . . Chicago, Illinois 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


306 South W 


abash Avenue, Chicago 


A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 


Eastern Sales Offices 
105 W. 40th Street 


New York City No. 657—Chemistry Fume Hood 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD ADOPTS 
NEW BUDGET 

The Chicago board of education has adopted its 
1934 budget amounting to a total of $71,356,028, which 
is a reduction of $193,673 from the appropriation for 
1933. The saving was made despite the inclusion of 
funds for three junior colleges to be added to the 
school system, and a $4,773,500 increase in building 
appropriations. 

The largest single cut in 1934 expenditures was made 
in the educational fund, where $5,194,690 was cut from 
the 1933 estimate. A continuation of the 15 per cent 
basic pay reduction already in effect, and a nine-month 
school year instead of a ten-month year, accounted for 
the major part of the saving. 

The major increase in the 1934 budget came when 
the board voted to expand the school-building fund 
by $4,773,500 to complete five high schools now being 
constructed. Of this amount, $1,320,000 is being paid 
by the Federal Government. 


THE FINANCING OF SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


The school board of Spencer, N. C., has voted to 
solicit funds from the patrons of the local. community 
to carry on the music program in the schools. The ac- 
tion was taken because of the fact that the state does 
not pay supervisors or special teachers. During the past 
year, the teachers codperated with the superintendent 
of schools in performing extra service through the 
carrying on of extracurricular activities as in the past. 

During the year, high-school music was financed 
through tuition fees. This included glee club, band, or- 
chestra, piano, and violin music. The elementary-school 
music was maintained by placing the music supervisor 
in a homeroom and by having her do departmental 
teaching in music throughout the grades. All work 
which the supervisor could not perform was undertaken 
by other teachers qualified to teach music in addition to 
their special subjects. 

A secretary and an assistant librarian have been pro- 
vided for the schools through CWA funds. The parent- 
teacher association finances the services of a secretary 
for the superintendent’s office. 

The purchase of motion-picture films has been fi- 
nanced through the giving of plays, operettas, carnivals, 
and the like. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 The serious situation concerning the state statu- 
tory aid for education in New York state has caused 
Dr. George J. Ryan, president of the New York City 
board of education, to issue a warning that, unless ad- 
ditional funds are forthcoming, the schools will face 
the possibility of closing in the spring of 1935. He in- 
sists that full state aid for education is the most vital 
issue confronting the city’s schools at the present time. 

Dr. Ryan called attention to the fact that the New 
York City schools are now operating on a budget of 
about $22,000,000 less than the sum available in 1932. 
He declared that the seriousness of the financial situa- 
tion must be brought home to the parents and citizens 
generally in order that they may impress upon the 
legislature the necessity for granting state aid in the 
full statutory amount. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $15,206,365 for the school year 1934-35, 
which is $38,907 more than the estimated revenue for 
the year. Of the total amount under expenditures, 
$3,319,010 has been set apart for debt service. The 
remaining $11,887,365 is divided into the four major 
divisions of headquarters, salaries, maintenance, and 
fixed charges. 

4 Atlanta, Ga. Mayor Key, in approving the school 
budget for 1934, made a strong protest against reduc- 
tions in teachers’ salaries and against “petty despo- 
tism” which he charged prevails in the school depart- 
ment. The budget appropriates $2,746,085 for the 
operation of the schools during the next year, but in- 
cludes salary reductions graduated from 4 to 30 per 
cent for 1,900 school employees. 

4 New Philadelphia, Ohio. The board of education 
recently voted to close the schools on May 18, at the 
end of an eight and one-half months’ school term, due 
to an anticipated deficit of $13,000 in its operating 
budget. During the depression, the school board kept 
the schools in operation, with no reduction of the 
teaching staff and without a curtailment of the cur- 
riculum. The salaries of teachers during the period were 
reduced approximately 19 per cent in order to effect a 
cut in the salary item. 


4 Columbus, Ohio. The school board has received 
bids on a $100,000 loan which it is seeking to obtain 
from one of the local banks. 


4 Chicago, Ill. Sharp increases in appropriations for 
business administration in the $71,000,000 budget for 
1934 are proposed by the board-of-education budget 
committee. The budget provides an appropriation of 
$857,756 for business administration, or $113,286 more 


than was appropriated last year. The appropriation for 
educational administration was cut from $533,863, in 
1933 to $428,068 in 1934, or a reduction of $105,795. 

4 Mr. E. J. Arnold, superintendent of schools at 
Nelsonville, Ohio, has been appointed as chairman of a 
special committee which seeks to solve the problems of 
weak school districts in the state. School officials in the 
several school districts have organized to protect their 
interests and the interests of the schools in connection 
with proposed school legislation to be introduced in 
the Ohio legislature. 

4 Birmingham, Ala. The board of education and the 
city commission have come to an agreement on a plan 
of meeting the city’s financial needs until January 1, 
1935. Under the new plan, the board of education will 
provide a maximum of $350,000 to care for the city’s 
maturities of general bonds and interest. The sale of 
$350,000 of refunding bonds to the board of education 
has been decided upon as one method of handling the 
financial situation. The situation has been attributed 
to the uncertain state of the bond market. It is the 
first instance of a board of education which has been 
able through careful handling of its funds to come to 
the aid of the municipal government. 

¢ Mt. Vernon, Ohio. The school system has emerged 
from the depression without the elimination of a single 
school activity, and without the necessity of closing 
any of the schools. As a means of economy in operating 
expenses, the teachers took a 5 per cent cut in salaries, 
and a similar reduction was made in other operating 
expenses. 


# Mt. Vernon, Ohio. At the suggestion of Supt. A. 
W. Elliott, the board of education in 1929 placed the 
school finances on an actuarial basis. As a result of the 
plan, the teachers’ salaries have been paid promptly, 
all bonds have been retired when due, and all school 
activities have been maintained on the 1929 level. A 
reduction of 5 per cent in salaries and other operating 
expenses was made since 1929. 


4 The Federal Government at Washington will ad- 
vance a maximum of $12,372,650 to keep the rural 


schools open in seventeen states until the end of the 
term. 


# Newport, Ky. The school board has made applica- 
tion for a loan from the Federal Government to aid in 
the erection of a new grade school. 


4 Dr. A. F. Harman, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Alabama, has given warning of the 
probable wholesale closing of the state’s rural schools, 
following the announcement that the federal grant had 
been reduced from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000. 
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ECAUSE AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless 
Blackboard Crayon always makes 
a clear, white mark, it helps to pre- 


vent eyestrain. Being dustless, it 
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repairs. 


prevents eye-irritation, too, and safe- 


guards general health. 


But AN-DU-SEPTIC also saves 


You will save money in the long 
run by letting the eyes have this strong, 


durable blackboard crayon. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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money. For it contains no sharp, abra- 
sive particles which scratch fine black- 
board surfaces and necessitate costly —_ 


For Economy’s Sake — INSIST oa AN-DU-SEPTIC 





4 The Michigan state administrative board has voted 
to advance $5,000,000 to the emergency school fund in 
order to avert the imminent closing of schools in dis- 
tricts where the school revenues have been exhausted. 
The money, which is to be taken from the general fund, 
is to be paid in at the rate of $1,000,000 a month for 
the months of March, April, May, June, and July and 
repaid later from the usual school revenues. It was 
found that sales tax and liquor revenues up to the 
present time have been insufficient to provide a surplus 
for school use 

4 Crockett, Tex. The school district kept on a cash 
basis during the past year despite a heavy delinquent 
tax. Through wise business management and strict 
economy, the school board was enabled to meet all 
salaries and current bills, and all bonds were paid 
promptly without the necessity of a loan. 

4 A National Citizens’ Conference on Education was 
held April 5 and 6, at Columbus, Ohio. Among the 
speakers who spoke on the emergency in the schools, 
were Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor Paul 
McNutt of Indiana, Dr. John H. Finley of the New 
York Times, Dorothy Canfield, Senator Royal Cope- 
land, Glenn Frank, Alfred E. Smith, Dr. George D. 
Strayer. 

The conference emphasized the evil effects of reduced 
school programs resulting from lowered budgets, and 
directed attention to the emergency aid needed by 
states and local communities. Professional schoolmen 
participated in a variety of departmental meetings at 
which technical aspects of the reconstruction of edu- 
cational services were discussed. 


4 Crystal City, Mo. The board of education in re- 
électing the teaching staff has voted to restore the 5 
per cent salary cut in effect during the past year. The 
action was taken because of the improved financial 
condition of the schools. 


4 Cleveland, Ohio. The schvvl board has adopted a 
tentative budget of $15,206,365, which is the same as 
for last year, except for the maintenance item which 
has been cut from $550,000 to $250,000. Mr. McRea 
Parker, school director, estimated that it will cost 
$338,000 to keep the school buildings in repair during 
the next school year. 


4 Los Angeles, Calif. The business department of 
the school board has begun a study to determine the 
approximate cost of the complete replacement of school 
buildings with semi-permanent bungalows. Mr. J. E. 
Byres, structural engineer for the board, declared that 
a preliminary study had indicated that temporary 
buildings for housing all students could be erected at a 


cost well within $11,158,000, the fund which is at pres- 
ent available to the board. 

4 Dr. E. P. Cubberley, of Stanford University, has 
recently announced the establishment of a trust fund, 
to be devoted to the improvement of education at 
Stanford University. The fund amounting to nearly 
$400,000, represents the lifetime earnings of Dr. Cub- 
berley, largely in the field of educational authorship. 
Among the contributions of the fund will be the erec- 
tion of a building for the Stanford School of Education, 
and the endowment of a chair in school administration. 

4 Cambridge, Mass. Despite the recommendations 
of the mayor, the school board voted to adopt a budg- 
et of $1,992,436 for the school year 1934-35. The new 
budget is $113,000 more than the estimate for 1933- 
24 and means practically a dollar increase in the tax 


_rate. The mayor had cited many items in which sav- 


ings could be made. 

4 Bellingham. Wash. The school board’s budget for 
1934-35 calls for a total expenditure of $440,998 for 
the vear, as compared to $319,354 for the year 1933- 
34. The budget includes an appropriation of $30,000 
for the restoration of the 10 per cent teachers’ pay 
cuts. 

4 Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,141,979 for school purposes during the 
vear 1934-35. The new budget provides $813,470 for 
opérating expenses of the schools and $65,665 for the 
library system. 

4 Benson, Minn. The tax delinquency in Swift 
County has been estimated at approximately 30 per 
cent for 1933-34. The tax situation is attributed to the 
existence of a drought-stricken area during the past two 
years. 

4 Roxboro, N. C. A gymnasium is being built at 
the high school this year, under CWA auspices. The 
building will serve the community as a central meeting 
place, since no other means are available for a program 
at present. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
TO WASHINGTON 


The National Education Association will hold _ its 
seventy-second annual convention in Washington, D. 
C., June 30 to July 6. The choice of Washington as a 
convention city meets a popular demand. Its conven- 
tion facilities are excellent and its attractions are 
varied. 

The Washington Auditorium will provide housing 
space for exhibits, registration, general sessions, and 
meetings. 





A STUDY OF THE COST OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

At the present time, a great many things are being 
said by school critics about the cost of school subjects. 
Some persons have contended that “frills” should be 
eliminated to cut down the cost of education. Are 
“frills” the most expensive subjects, or are they the 
least expensive ? 

Mr. F. O. Medsker, superintendent of schools at 
Alexandria, Ind., has. recently prepared a report deal- 
ing with secondary-school subjects in Indiana, in which 
be shows that the high cost of secondary subjects is 
due to the small enrollment, or the high cost of equip- 
ment and supplies in some subjects, or again, the varia- 
tion in salaries of teachers. For instance, in some sub- 
jects, such as home economics, industrial arts, and 
agriculture, the cost of instruction is high, due to the 
limitation of enrollment and the nature and variety of 
equipment. In other subjects, such as music, health in- 
struction, etc., the cost is low because large groups are 
taught at one time in one room. 

In 26 cities and towns enrolling 12,086 pupils in 
1932-33, there was a distinct decrease in the subjects 
taken per pupil. In 1931-32, the number of subjects 
was 5.92 per pupil, and a year later 5.19, or a decrease 
of 12.3 per cent. 

In the matter of teacher service, Mr. Medsker, indi- 
cates that there was a reduction of $167,688 or 18.85 
per cent, im the cost of this service during the two- 
year period, 1931-32 to 1932-33. Part of the reduction 
was due to the elimination of teaching positions and 
part was attributed to reductions in salaries. The 
largest reductions in cost were made in the subjects of 
health, music, agriculture, social science, and physical 
training. 

In instructional supplies for pupils, it was noted that 
the total cost was reduced from $22,466 in 1931-32 to 
$20,126 in 1932-33, or a saving of 10.77 per cent. Here 
again, the largest reductions were effected in health, 
music, social science, and art. In the matter of subject 
costs, it was indicated that the largest cost in percen- 
tage during the year 1932-33 was 15.87 per cent in 
English, 13.79 in social science, and 10 per cent in 
mathematics, industrial arts, and commercial subjects. 
The rank of the subjects according to cost was as fol- 
lows: First, Engiish; second, social science; third, 
mathematics; fourth, industrial arts, fifth, commercial 
subjects; sixth, natural sciences; seventh, foreign 
languages; eighth, home economics; ninth, physical 
training; tenth, music; eleventh, art; twelfth, agricul- 
ture’; thirteenth, health. 
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IRWIN 


The Last Word in Quality Seating 


for Auditoriums 



































The IRWIN line is distingished for 
the wide range of designs available 
—from elaborate period styles to in- 
expensive plywood chairs. All mod- 
els, regardless of price, are scien- 
tifically proportioned for maximum 
comfort, and built to endure hard 


usage. 





and Classrooms .... 


Utility and sound economy are the determining factors in purchasing auditorium and 
classroom seating. The IRWIN line excels in these requisites. In addition it offers the 
important advantage of a beauty of style, a harmony of proportion, and a durability of 
construction that merit the most careful consideration. 


Before deciding on your school seating, by all means investigate this very complete line, 
which includes ideal seating for every school room and auditorium requirement. 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





No. 199-7 Seating Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 381 FOURTH AVE. — TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT JU. S. A. 
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lar places. 


material. 


ALUNDUM AGGREGATE 
Makes Terrazzo Non-slip 


ERRAZZO is becoming increasingly 

popular for many floor areas in school 
buildings—it is economical yet durable and 
decorative. And when the wet floor slipping 
hazard is overcome by the use of Alundum 
Aggregate, terrazzo is excellent for use in 
showers, dressing rooms, lavatories and simi- 


When incorporated in the surface of a ter- 
razzo floor in the correct proportion, Alun- 
dum Aggregate provides a safe, sure footing 
even when the floor is wet. Let us send 
complete information about this modern 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


NORTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggregates 








NORTON PRODUCTS: Non-slip Tiles, Treads and Aggregates; Abrasives; Grinding Wheels; Pulpstones; Laboratory Ware; Refractories; Porous 
Plates and Tubes; Grinding and Lapping Machines; Behr-Manning Abrasive Papers and Cloths—Norton Pike Oilstones and Hones. 








Perronal News of® 
éfuperintendents® 


e@ Purp E. Petrte has been appointed supervisor of elemen- 
tary schools at Monaca, Pa. Mr. Petrie will take over his new 
duties on July 1. 

@ Supt. C. Patne SHANGLE, of Bellingham, Wash., has been 
reélected for a three-year term. ‘ 

e@ Supt. C. A. Rice, of Portland, Oreg., has been retlected for 
a three-year term. 

@ Dr. Ort M. CieM, formerly professor of secondary edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Syracuse University, New York, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Owego. 

@ Mr. Vircit M. Recers, head of the schools of Gunnison, 
Colo., for the past six years, has been elected superintendent at 
Boulder. Mr. Rogers, who succeeds William V. Casey, was 
selected from a large list of prospective candidates for the 
position. He is a graduate of Wolford College, Spartanburg, S. C., 
and holds a master of arts degree from Western State College. 
He is at present completing his graduate work at Columbia 
University for a doctor of philosophy degree. 

@ Supt. R. T. ALLEN, of Cleveland, Tenn., has been reélected 
for another three-year term. 

e@ Supt. H. R. Goutp, of Eugene, Oreg., has been reélected 
for a term of three years. 

@ Supt. Herpert Evans, of La Grande, Oreg., has been re- 
élected for the next year. 

e@ Supt. S. H. Tuompson, of Whittier, Calif., has announced 
his retirement at the close of his term on July 1. 

@ Mr. E. T. Ferry, of Worland, Wyo., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Greybull. 

e@ Supt. J. S. Hiviiarp, of Estherville, Iowa, has been re- 
élected for another term. 

@ Supt. M. B. Canon, of Oakland, Nebr., has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ Supt. H. L. Novotny, of Beatrice, Nebr., has been reélected. 

@ Supt. J. L. Camper, of Carthage, Mo., has been reélected 
for a sixth term. 

@ Supt. Emi Estenson, of Buhl, Minn., has been reélected 
for a sixth term. 

@ JosePpH O. Fercuson, 57, superintendent of the Milltown 
High School at Milltqwn, Ind., died suddenly at his home on 
March 15, following an attack of heart disease. 

@ Mr. F. S. ATTINGER, supervising principal of schools at 
Selinsgrove, Pa., has been reélected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. H. W. Goprrey, of Waseca, Minn., has been reélected 
for a fourth year. 

@ Supt. W. C. Kruecer, of Oconomowoc, Wis., has been re- 
élected for another year. 

@ Supt. H. M. Corntnc, of Colorado Springs, Colo., has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. L. N. Neuen, of Camden, N. J., has been reélected 
for a three-year term. 


@ W. W. Haccarp, superintendent of the township high school, 
Joliet, Ill., has been reélected for another year. 

e@ Supt. Frep D. WisH, Jr., of Hartford, Conn., has been 
reélected for a new three-year term. 

@ Mr. Rosert D. Grecc, formerly principal of the LaFayette 
and Chopin Schools, Chicago, Ill., has been appointed special 
assistant superintendent of schools, to succeed Frederick J. Lane. 
deceased. Mr. Gregg is a graduate of Dennison University and 
recently completed an advanced course in business administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago. He has been a principal in 
the Chicago schools since 1926. 

@ Supt. H. E. Wrinkie, of El Reno, Okla., has been re- 
élected for a fifth term. 

@ Supt. I. J. Deck, of Crockett, Tex., has been reélected for 
a three-year term. 

@ Mr. L. V. Puituirs, formerly principal of the Lincoln High 
School at Vincennes, Ind., has been elected president of the 
Indiana Teachers’ College at Terre Haute. 

@ Supt. C. J. Curisriansen, of Clarion, Iowa, has been re- 
élected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. W. G. Pence, of Fairfield, Iowa, has been reélected 
for the next year. 

@ Supt. F. R. Apams, of Marshall, Minn., has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ Supt. E. J. Sweeney, of Shakopee, Minn., has been re- 
élected. 

@ Supt. A. C. Husetip, of Stephen, Minn., has been reélected 
for a fifth term. 

@ Supt. J. G. Moore, of Fargo, N. Dak., has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ Supt. E. G. GRANNERT, of Lyons, Kans., has been reélected. 

@ IvAN Nopstitt, of Taswell, Ind., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Milltown, to succeed the late J. O. Fer- 
guson. 

@ Supt. C. H. Moore, of Clarksville, Tenn., has been re- 
élected for a third term. 

@ Mr. M. L. Jones, of Whiteville, Tenn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Humboldt. 

@ Roy Exprepce, acting superintendent of .schools at Wes- 
tern Springs, Ill., has resigned in order -to accept a ‘position’ with 
the Laidlaw Publishing Company. 

@ Supt. S. J. HaANsEN, of Benson, Minn., has been reélected 
for the school year 1934-35. 

e@ Supt. E. H. Netson, of Tama, Iowa, has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ SAMUEL GatsER, of Cheney, Wash., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Vancouver. 

@ Dr. Witt1am H. Smirey, 80, superintendent-emeritus of 
Denver, Colo., died at his home on March 14, following a brief 
illness of heart trouble. Dr. Smiley’s entire life was dedicated 
to the teaching profession. He went to Denver as principal of 
the Jarvis School in 1883. In 1912 he was made superintendent 
of the Denver schools. In 1924 he was appointed superintend- 
ent-emeritus. Dr. Smiley was graduated from Harvard Univer- 
sity and held degrees given by the University of Denver, Colo- 
rado University, and Colorado College. 





@ Supt. A. L. Keeney, of Superior, Wyo., has been reélected 
for a two-year term. 

@ Mr. JoHN Brown, principal of the George Washington 
School, Ludlow, Ky., has been named acting superintendent of 
schools. 

@ Everett C. Hirscu, Rice Lake, Wis., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Wausau, to succeed S. B. Tobey. 

@ Supt. Ciirrorp Scott, of East Orange, N. J., has been 
elected president of the New Jersey Council of Education. 

@ Ivan I. Meyer, 43, former superintendent of schools of 
Savannah, IIl., died suddenly at his home on March 30. He had 
been superintendent of schools for six years. 

@ Supt. A. R. Wuirte, of Bryan, Ohio, has been reélected for 
a three-year term. 

@ Mr. B. L. Kerns has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Bowling Green, Mo., to succeed F. D. Krueger. 

@ Miss Mary C. MELLYN, assistant superintendent of schools 
at Boston, Mass., has been réelected for a fourth term. 

@ Supt. A. ALTON GARCELON, Jr., of Biddeford, Maine, has 
been reélected for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. F. H. Barre has resigned as superintendent of schools 
of St. Joseph, Mo., because of ill health. 

@ Supt. Mitton E. JoHNson, of Winnebago, Minn., has been 
reélected for a fourth term. 

@ Supt. G. B. CampsBett, of Jasper, Mo., has been reélected 
for a sixth term. 

@ Mr. C. W. Heemstra, of Croswell, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Fenton, to succeed W. J. Burkett. 

@ Supt. FRANK A. JENSEN, of Rockford, IIl., has been re- 
élected for a two-year term. 


@ Supt. HAROLD MAcKENziE, of Watertown, S. Dak., has been 
reélected for another year. 


@ Supt. F. B. ANDREEN, of New Ulm, Minn., has been re- 
€lected for the next year. 


e FRANK W. Cootry, 78, former superintendent of schools of 
Evansville, Ind., from 1902 to 1910, died at Palestine, Tex., on 
March 27. 


@ Supt. Ratpu Irons, of Evansville, Ind., has been reélected 
for a five-year term. 


@S. B. Gopsey, 53, superintendent of schools of Lincoln 
County, Ky., died in a Danville hospital on March 17. 


@ Supt. M. O. Krasit, of Louisville, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for a two-year term. 


@ Mr. RatpH H. Waternouse, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Akron, Ohio, has become acting superin- 
tendent, following the resignation of T. W. Gosling. 


@ Dr. A. W. Ettiott, superintendent of schools at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, will teach classes in school administration during 
the coming summer session of Wittenberg College. The work is 
arranged on a graduate level. 


@ Mr. Jack M. Locan has been reélected as superintendent of 
schools at East Waterloo, Iowa. 


@ Mr. Kart Krepatscu has been reélected as president of the 
school board of Keokuk, Iowa. 
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“MEASURED SOAP” 


provides 


Now your school can afford 
the necessary facilities to en- 
able your students to form the 
desirable Cleanliness Habit. 











to save money, too! 


What isthe best...and most economical...cleanser 
to use on marble, terrazzo or tile hallway floors? For 
maintaining desks, furniture and wood floors? What 
soap product is best to use in the cafeteria and dom- 
estic science laboratories? Swimming pool and gym? 

You have to answer these questions. And the wrong 
answers can cause needless expense. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet offers a complete line of 
soap products made to meet your special cleaning re- 
quirements. ..and a Consulting Service to help you 
choose the right soap for every cleaning problem. 

Just write to us today. We will send you — free — 
theillustrated booklet: “School Cleanliness Problems”. 
And, if you wish, will have a representative from our 
School Service Staff put himself at your service with- 
Out cost or obligation. 


100 WASHES — 


COLG 


CHICAGO 


This FREE BOOKLET fells other ways 






SCHOOL 
CLEANLINESS 
PROBLEMS 


and their solution 


FI 
= 





MILWAUKEE 











See how evenly this dis- 
penser measures soap. Just 
enough...no more. That 
is why “Measured Soap 
Service” is reducing soap 
costs 30% to 40% in many 
schools. Investigate it! 


Let this service cut your wash- 
room soap costs 30% to 40%! 


O YOUR students “jab” at the soap dispenser 
D three or four times...mess washbowls...waste 
much more soap than they actually use? Just look 
at the picture above. See how the new PALMOLIVE 
DISPENSER actually measures soap! 


Pushing the plunger twice releases just enough 
soap to thoroughly wash the hands...”o more. The 
faster it’s pushed, the less soap it releases! And the 
soap cost is only one penny per 100 washes. 

Stoutly made of non-corroding bronze, heavily 
nickel and chromium plated, the Palmolive Dispenser 
can’t leak...clog...or twist loose. The soap reservoir 
is cemented in place...can’t be tapped...yet is readily 
and quickly serviced by the janitor. 

Instead of disagreeable, harsh liquid soaps, it uses 


a special, economical form of gentle, quick-cleansing 
PALMOLIVE Toilet Soap. 


Always Important... Now Inexpensive 
You know how important it is that students form 
the habit of personal cleanliness. Now you can pro- 
vide the necessary facilities at low cost. 
\ Let us send you further details about this money- 
* saving system. No obligation. Write today! 


ATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 


105 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 
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GET YOUR 
MONEY’S WORTH 


When You Buy Floors! 


EFORE you choose the floors for that school 
you're building or remodeling, consider 
whether you simply want “something to walk 


on.” That’s the only purpose some floors serve. 
Here’s what you get with Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum: Bright, cheery color that makes classrooms 
more attractive and interesting to children. 
Quieter rooms—less noise from shuffling feet and 
scraping of chairs and tables. Resilience which 
provides comfort underfoot. A saving of your 


janitor’s time, because linoleum is so easy to 
keep clean and sanitary. And, finally, years and 


years of service. 


That’s getting the most for your money in 


floors. But still it’s not the whole story of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. There’s more in our 36-page 


book, “Public Floors of Enduring Beauty.” 
Write for it. Armstrong Cork Co., Floor 
Division, 1212 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

@ Mr. G. C. MILLER has been elected secretary of the school 
board at Hull, Tex. He succeeds W. C. Morgan, who resigned. 

@ Mr. C. W. Marsu has been elected president of the board 
of education at Muskegon, Mich. 

@ Mr. E. R. Mowore, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been re- 
tlected as president of the board of education. 

@ Mr. C. D. Evans has been reélected as president of the 
school board of Ottumwa, Iowa. 

@ Dr. Epwarp F. StroHBeHN has been reélected as president of 
the board of education of Davenport, Iowa. 

@ Mr. Crype Ecxkuart has been elected a member of the 
board of education of North Manchester, Ind. 

@ Dr. JOHN VANDERLAAN, 77, president of the board of edu- 
cation of Muskegon, Mich., died suddenly on March 10, follow- 
ing a stroke of paralysis. Dr. Vanderlaan was a graduate of the 
medical school of the University of Michigan and Hope College 
and had been a practicing physician for 50 years. He was in- 
terested particularly in educational affairs and was responsible 
for the establishment of the Muskegon Junior College. 

@ Mr. C. T. Wricut has been reélected as president of the 
school board of Des Moines, Iowa. Mrs. S. E. LIncoLwn was re- 
élected as vice-president. 

@ Mr. THomas McMILteN has been elected president of the 
school board of Council Bluffs, Iowa. Mr. McMillen is serving 
his eighteenth year as a member of the board. 

@ Mr. Oscar C. Hutt has been elected a member of 
school board at Detroit, Mich. 

@ Mr. E. W. Newcoms, Mr. F. C. Netson, and Mr. A. 
WARREN Novak have been elected as new members of the school 
board at Roselle, N. J. 

@ Dr. E. Mortimer Durrietp has been reélected president of 
the school board at Glassboro, N. J. 

@ Cuarces W. G. Bartey, president of the school board of 
Rutherford, N. J., has been reélected for another year. 

@ JosEpH MontGomery has been elected president of 
school board of Cliffside Park, N. J. 

@ Epwarp A. Linskey, of Fairview, N. J., has been reélected 
president of the school board. 

@ Tuomas S. Taranto, of Wyckoff, N. J., has been reélected 
president of the school board. 

@ Mr. L. T. Morris has been elected president of the school 
board of Watertown, S. Dak. 

@ The board of education of Nelsonville, Ohio, has reorganized 
with the election of Mr. D. B. LowpeN as president, and Mr. 
R. W. Parks as clerk. Mr. Lowden is serving his second term 
as president of the board. 

@ Mrs. R. A. Cuitwoop, who was recently elected president 
of the school board of Hot Springs, Ark., is the first woman to 
hold such an office. 

@ Mr. Frep Suaw, president of the school board of Council 
Bluffs during the past year, was recently reélected for another 
term as a member of the board 

@ The board of education of Crystal City, Mo., has reorganized 
for the school year, with the election of Mr. H. H. HANNA as 
president, Mr. R. M. Coney as vice-president, and Mr. J. C. 
HEDDELL, as secretary. The other members of the board are 


the 


the 
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Siz thousand yards of Armstrong’s Linoleum are brightening, 
quieting, and faithfully serving Mt. Pleasant High School, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Here is the Domestic Science Room. 


Armstrong's LINOLEUM FLoorsS 


for every school and college 


Mr. J. D. Coorince, Mr. WitttAM Danks, Mr. E. E. BLAKE, 
and Mr. JoHN DEGEARE. 

@ Mr. JoseruH N. McPuatt, a member of the school board of 
Clarkston, Idaho, died at the hospital on March 17, following 
a two weeks’ illness. 

@ Supt. G. B. Farrett, of Oelwein, Iowa, has been reélected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. J. J. JeNNiNnGs has been reélected as president of the 
board of education of Marshalltown, Iowa. 

@ Harry P. Pratr has been reélected as president of the board 
of education of Sioux City, Iowa. 

@ Mr. E. C. Meservey has been reélected as president of the 
board of education of Kansas City, Mo. 

@ Mr. Georce H. KEENER has been elected president of the 
board of education of Colorado Springs, Colo. 

@ Mr. Cuartes W. G. Battey has been elected president of 
the board of education of Rutherford, N. J. 

@ Dr. J. W. O’ConneEtt has been reélected as president of 
the school board of Wakefield, Mass. 

@ Mr. Harpin BALE has been elected president of the board 
of education at Little Rock, Ark. Mrs. W. S. RAwLINcs was 
elected secretary. 

@ Kaywin KeEnnepy has been elected president of the board 
of education at Bloomington, III. 

@ Supt. L. E. Apams, of San Bernardino, Calif., has been re- 
élected for a four-year term. 

e@ F. U. Wuire, superintendent of schools at Galva, Ill., for 
42 years, died at his home on April 13. 

e@ Supr. L. C. Martin, of Millersburg, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. DeFore Cramstitt, of Anacortes, Wash., has been 
reélected. 

@ Vircit M. Rocers has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Boulder, Colo. 

@ Supt. N. Crark, of Waterbury, Nebr., has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ Miss Frora J. Cooke, principal of the Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago, for the past 33 years, will retire in June. Miss 
Cooke became head of the Parker School when it was opened 
in 1901. 

@ Supt. W. S. ScHNemeErR, of Cohoes, N. Y., 
élected. : 

e@ Supt. Joun C. Drent, of Erie, Pa., has been reélected for 
a four-year term. 

e@ Supt. J. B. Ricuey, of McKeesport, Pa., has been re- 
élected for another year. Mr. Richey has announced that he 
will retire in June, 1935. He will reach the retirement age of 70 
next January. 

e@ Supr. W. O. Case, of Old Town, 
élected for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. F. R. Catpwe t, of Paoli, Ind., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Mooresville. 

e@ Supt. J. F. Bemirer, of Galion, Ohio, has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ Supt. C. K. Reirr, of Oklahoma City, Okla., has been re- 
élected for another year. 


has been re- 


Maine, has been re- 


@ Mr. Josuua R. Jotty, for the past 29 years connected with 
the school system of Baltimore, Md., has recently been appointed 
secretary of the board of education. Mr. Jolly, acting secretary 
since 1928, had previously held the offices of purchasing agent 
and second assistant secretary. 

(Personal News) 

@ Mr. HerscHet SANDERS, of Martinsville, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another year. 

@ Supt. Georce GERKE, of Franklin, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a three-year term. 

e@ Supt. H. B. Brack, of Mattoon, IIl., 
for another year. 

@ F. A. Miter, of Grant, Mich., who recently tendered his 
resignation as superintendent, has been awarded a_ fellowship 
in the school of education at the University of Michigan. 

@ Supt. Lars Hocxstap, of Traverse City, Mich., has been 
reélected for a two-year term. 

@ Supt. J. W. Hunt, of Esther, Missouri, has announced his 
retirement, with the close of the school year in June. Mr. Hunt 
is retiring after the completion of thirty-one years of service. 

@ Supt. Ciirton C. Putney, of Bridgewater, Mass., died at 
his home on April 14, following a brief illness. Superintendent 
Putney went to Bridgewater fourteen years ago as principal of 


one of the schools, and had been superintendent for the past 
tel years. 


has been reélected 


WISCONSIN STATE SCHOOL-BOARD CONVENTION 


School-board conventions are popular in Wisconsin. There are 
conventions for single counties and for groups of counties. In 
addition to these meetings, which are carried from county to 
county, a state meeting of school boards and superintendents 
is held annually. 

This year’s meeting of the Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards and City Superintendents was held on April 20 and 21, 
at Milwaukee. President W. A. Taege, of Wausau, presided. 
An address of welcome was delivered by Wald@émar C. Wehe. 
president of the Milwaukee board of education. 

Among the principal subjects discussed were the following: 
The Reconstruction Program for Education, by O. H. Plentzke; 
Ethics for School Board Members, by Mrs. Elizabeth Mehan, 
of Milwaukee; Our Schools, by S. B. Tobey, Wausau; Financial 
Independence of School Boards, by T. M. Doar, New Richmond; 
Teachers’ Salary Schedules, Fred W. Brau; So-called Fads and 
Frills, John T. Kendigan, Ashland; Priority of School Taxes, 
W. J. Sleeman, Superior; Real Economy in Education, Allen 
D. Albert; Legal Rights of School Boards, Joseph Martin, 
Green Bay. 

W. A. Taege was reélected as president. Other officers chosen 
are Dr. F. G. Tate, Rice Lake, first vice-president; W. J. 
Sleeman, Superior, second vice-president, and Mrs. Clara 
Dvorak, Muscoda, reélected treasurer. T. J. McMahon, New 
London, was named vice-president of the City Superintendents. 

Reélected to the directors of the school-board group were Mr. 
Taege and Dr. E. T. Clark, Waupun, and Mr. Sleeman was 
chosen to succeed S. L. Prentice, Cornell, Mr. McMahon, Paul 
M. Vincent, Stevens Point, R. W. Bardwell, Madison, were 
elected directors of the City Superintendents’ Association. Fred 
G. Bishop of Two Rivers was chosen president. 
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YOU CAN’T EXPECT 
ORDINARY HOUSEHOLD 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
TO STAND UP UNDER HEAVY 


FOOT ‘TRAFFIC 


Large floor areas .. . subject to the daily pounding of thousands 
of hurrying feet .. . require special heavy-duty floor treatments. 
Ordinary household preparations can’t stand the gaff. Tri-C 
Floor Treatments have been developed through years of research 
and practical experience to withstand the heavy foot-traffic of 
schools, hospitals and other public institutions. They are not 
adaptations of household products, nor are floor treatments a 
side-line with us. We make two types: Self-polishing and the 
kind that has to be polished. Our trained floor engineers can 
recommend impartially the treament that will give the best 
results on your floors. 

















CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP., 1851 National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 





BROOKFIELD, ILL., PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS PREFER..... 


The original varnish-gum and 
wax floor treatment combining 
the durability of varnish with the pli- 
ability of wax. Gives a beautiful, lus- 
trous finish when polished. Out- 
wears wax 3 to 1. Non-slip- 
pery. Recommended where 
polishing equipment is 
available for best re- 
sults in appearance 
and durability. 





—Send for liber- 
al experimental 
sample of Car- 
Na-Var (has to 
be polished) or Con- 
tinental 18” (bright 
drying) ... or both. 
See what these floor 
treatments will do... 
right on your own 
floors without cost or 
obligation. 


MAMMA 


777 











CONTINENTAL ‘‘18”’ 


PREFERRED BY PULLMAN FREE 
SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 

A “processed”? emulsion of wax and 
gums that dries with a hard bright 
finish. Water-resisting. Non-slip- 
pery. Applied with a mop. Recom- 
mended where no polishing equip- 
ment is available and for maximum 
floor maintenance economy. 


= 

= 
es 
ee 











You Can Take the Dependability 
of Peabody School Furniture for 
Granted 


It performs its duty under the most strenuous and ex- 
acting service requirements — year after year — and is 
known for its ability to do this. For over 32 years this 
company has devoted its entire time and energy to 
providing quality desks and chairs . . building them 
accordingly to scientifically correct posture design . , 
as ruggedly as school desks and chairs have ever been 
constructed . . in types, styles, sizes and finishes to meet 
every school seating and budget requirement. How 
well it has succeeded may be judged by the constant 








Chemical Fume Hood 
No. D-937 

















t CHEMISTRY LABORATORY PLAN A | widening of its line and the specification of its products 
; ; by the nation’s finest schools. 
t a Rae THIS MODEL CHEMISTRY We invite your request for details on Peabody Furniture. 
LABORATORY PLAN 
SAVES SPACE PROVIDES EVERY PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 
: ConnnCe tanen Guus aaeaciancs North Manchester, £stablished19029 Indiana 
: m J S LIENCY : : 
: ICIEN( Manufacturers of a comprehensive line of school 
Is Kewaunee has hundreds of model labora- chairs and desks. 
r tory plans for every conceivable type of lab- We will be glad to know your requirements — and to 
. oratory. These up-to-date plans are at the make our recommendations. 
i. disposal of any school board or group au- 
e, thorized to buy laboratory furniture. 
Should you wish your school laboratory 
‘ classrooms modernized you may use any of | 
. our model floor plans or we will offer with- 
al out charge or obligation the services of our 
1; engineering staff in assisting you or your 
id architects in perfecting a space saving, effi- | 
'S, cient, pedagogically correct laboratory. 
. Many schools have found it highly profi:- | 
able to use Kewaunee’s Free Engineering No. 200 Steel 
n Service. We invite your inquiry. Frame Desk 
J. 
ra 
- LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS | 
sl C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. | 
iu s ~ r . LF 
re 101 Lincoln St., Kewauneé, Wis. Write for 
‘ed Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. | catalog. 
Storage and Display Case Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 


No. BL-50 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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LiauA-SAN SAVINGS ARE MADE 


LIQUID 
TOILET SOAP 


GUAKANTEED 
ANHYC 


LIQUASAN 


Liquid Toilet Soaps 








alfen the purchase 


Not what you pay but what you get shows how well you 
buy. In the purchase of a liquid toilet soap, the experi- 
enced buyer looks for performance as well as price. His 
choice is inevitably one of the grades of Liqua-San, 
because of the true economy he finds in its use. 


There is reason for the savings found in every gallon of 
Liqua-San. Only edible cochin coconut oil is used. All 
raw materials are given a searching analysis, and careful 
supervision in production eliminates all wasteful par- 
ticles. The result is a mild, uniform liquid soap in which 
every drop cleanses. 


Why not submit the soap you are using to the acid test 
of true economy. Use a similar grade of Liqua-San for 6 
months; then compare costs with the previous 6 months. 
You will find the result illuminating—profitable. 


The HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON 
TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Duchess St. + 


LABORATORIES Inc. 


INDIANA 
999 Logan Ave, DENVER, COLO. 





WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF LIQUID FLOOR SOAPS. FLOOR DRESSINGS, WAXES, DEODORANTS 
PLUMBING CLEANSERS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS, AND THE GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH 


““SEAL-O-SAN."’ 





A POLICY FOR USING SCHOOL 


BUILDINGS FOR OTHER THAN 
SCHOOL PURPOSES 


(Concluded from Page 30) 

Permit 

as requested in the appended Appli- 
is hereby granted to 


The use of the building, 
cation Blank, 


represented by 


Name of Person Receiving Permit 
in consideration of the agreements and conditions therein con- 
tained, and the payment of $............, the receipt of which 
is hereby acknowledged. 
Signed: 


Name of School 
Date issued: 


rh eee 


PRINCIPAL'S MONTHLY REPORT | 
On the use of school buildings for other than school purposes 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


Por the month Ending anna . 19 


- @@hol -  Primcipal 


[Glessi- | Wo. | Amount | Amount | Total Appended hereto are 
Re- 


| fication Permits | Col- Collec- | 
fiesued | lected | funded | tion —SIGID RECTIPTS 
| authorizing the am- 

ee ount refunded above. | 
Group I 

--—— -— + +——_————-+ | 
| Group II | 
} $$ $$$ 

Group Itt j 


se 


| Total 


Fe l3e | 
| JANITOR SERVICE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
| to 


Por other than school purposes > 
en Te 
Wane of School = =—S sii izes | 
A fee of $2.50 will be paid by the Board of Bducation for each period 
| of service, 





+ 





T 
| Service | " Service Period Ho. of Amount | I hereby certify that 
| Class Date Periods | Due the listed services 
} __ —_——— 4 have been rendered and 
Group I | that hours of 
| } + ———$—$—$$———— 4+ extra time were ren- 
| | Group Ir dered after midnight 
+—— — + —+ om election night for 
| Blections 


which §.___is justly 


die ind owing 10 addt- 
tion to the total 
amount billed herewith.) 


Approved by : - ——— 








19 F.lle 


oe - | 


FORM USED BY PRINCIPALS IN MAKING MONTHLY 
REPORT TO SUPERINTENDENT ON OUTSIDE 
USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
The blank acts as a time sheet for the janitor. 


Janitor’s Report 

N.B. The janitor in charge will report on the following items: 
Hour building was opened? ............ 

Hour building was vacated? ............ 

Hour building was closed? 
Approx. number present? ...........- 

Was the performance or meeting well governed? 
6. Were any indecent, immoral, 


mt wenn 


or unpatriotic acts committed? 

7. Was smoking ‘permitted in the auditorium or classroom? 
eeeeeeeeeeee 

8. Was drinking of intoxicants allowed? ............ 

9. Were persons under the influence of liquor admitted to the 
ES a6 6e od 5h. 0 15045960 e aos oS Cd eS NE DTERO ECE 

10. Was food, candy, or soft drinks sold? ............ 

11. Was whistling and boisterous applause or conduct suppressed? 


12. What parts of the building were used? .............. 
13. What property damage or shortage, if any? 
ki wane Caan ae ee eT eT EAE TOT 

Date of Report Janitor in charge of building 

(Further comments may be made on the reverse side 

of this Blank.) 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
4 Dr. Emil Altman, chief medical examiner of the 
New York City board of education, who recently made 
a statement in a newspaper interview, that 1,500 teach- 
ers were “mentally or emotionally unbalanced,” has 
denied the statement in a formal explanation sent to 
the board. Dr. Altman said that he did not mean to 
imply that any of the teachers were insane in the sense 
in which the layman understands this word, but rather 
that they were emotionally unstable and unfit for 
teaching duties. He further stated that if there were 
any insane teachers in the system they would have 
been discovered and removed immediately. 
Dr. Lawson G. Lowery, chairman of the New York 

City Mental Hygiene Committee and the Welfare 
Council Mental Hygiene Section, has suggested that the 


situation in the New York City schools could be cared _ 


for if they had a psychiatrist member to examine teach- 
eis periodically to find those who are sufficiently 
maladjusted emotionally so that they are unfit to mold 
the personality patterns of children. He declared that 
while these teachers are by no means dangerously un- 
balanced or insane, they are incapable because of the 
absorption in their own mental stresses of making the 
necessary psychological liaison of understanding and 
sympathy with their pupils. Most nervous children, he 
said, are the product of the management given them in 
school or home, and nervous parents or teachers may 
cause nervous children. 

4 Chandler, Okla. The school board recently voted 
to reappoint every member of the school faculty for 
the school year 1934—35, with a slight increase in salary. 
It was decided to employ three additional teachers to 


take care of an increase in the enrollment. All teachers 
will be paid in full without a discount of any salary 
warrant. 

¢ Newton, Mass. The new “markless” marking sys- 
tem recently put into operation in the public schools 
has won the approval of parents and teachers. Supt. 
John Lund, who sent out a questionnaire to all grade- 
and junior-high-school teachers, has reported. that 
parents have indorsed the new system, and that some 
had visited the school and expressed verbal opinions of 
the plan. A total of 1,432 letters were received from 
parents indorsing the system. 

4 The state education department of Arkansas has 
approved applications of 335 rural-school districts, for 
teacher-employment aid under the FERA. The plans 
call for the financing of the remainder of a normal 
school term. 

4 Jonesboro, Ark. The voters have approved an 18- 
mill school tax for general school purposes. 

4 Professors Everett Dean and George E. Schlafer, 
of Indiana University, have begun a study of achieve- 
ment records in physical education, under the direction 
of the state education department. The material for the 
study will be obtained from questionnaires sent to 
schools in all parts of the state. The results of the 
study will be of considerable help to teachers of 
physical education. 

@ Sayre, Pa. Under the direction of Supt. Horace 
H. Beach, plans have been completed for a reorganiza- 
tion of the high school and grades seven and eight into 
a junior-senior-high-school organization. The present 
teachers who lack junior-high-school training and who 
do not possess college certificates, will attend a summer 
school in preparation for their new work. 

4 An adult-education program has been put into 
operation in the Union School District of Concord, N. 
H., under the direction of Charles W. Walker. The 
program is being carried out with a faculty of 45 full- 
time paid teachers and 40 volunteer teachers. Approx- 
imately 130 different subjects are offered for the 
benefit of unemployed persons and for those who de- 
sire to make profitable use of their leisure time. 

4 Springfield, Mass. A new procedure for the selec- 
tion of teachers in the city schools has been prepared 
by Supt. John Granrud. The plan calls for the selec- 
tion of an advisory committee to work with the super- 
intendent in passing upon the qualifications of appli- 
cants for teaching positions. Efficiency alone will be the 
deciding factor in the selection of teachers. All substi- 
tute teachers will be placed on an eligible list to be 
established by the superintendent, and this list will be 
made up of satisfactory substitutes who will be called 
to fill temporary vacancies. 
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The New Wayne “Type G" 
Steel Portable Grandstand 


The Solution To Your Outdoor Seating Problem 





Prom, 


~~ | 


I i ig most practical, safe and economical grandstand 
for your athletic field. Make plans now for ad- 
equate seating facilities for Fall football. Write for 


descriptive literature and prices. | Every = ~ 
WAYNE IRON WORKS’ | taxpayer votes YES 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Steel Portable Grandstands 


WAYNE, PENNA. 








You can always feel a sure confidence in your accomplish- 


ment and its effect upon the public when you install a 


| Cyclone Fence. Adequate fencing reduces traffic casualties, 

2 C 34 | prevents trespassing, and discourages vandalism. It saves the 
teach h d simplifies directi d discipline. 

COMBINATION SHACKLE LOCKS eachers much worry and simplifies direction and discipline 


Cyclone Fence with its long life and attractive appearance 


j 


Rockford Shackle Lock No. 264, shown = Rockford Shackle Lock No. 265, shown 


below, can be master keyed in series with below, is recommended wherever a key- | satisfies every requirement for school and playground pro- 
other RockfordSchool Locks by a paracen- _less system is desired. When shackle is | ; a ; : ; 
tric type key. This simplifies lock adminis- inserted, the dial spins, eliminating any | tection. Its original cost is small compared with the grief 


tration and supervision for school officials. | clue to the last number of the combination. ; : : 
surrounding a single accident. 
Rockford Shackle Locks have 
the self-locking feature. In- 
sert the shackle--the lock is 
locked. To open, it is neces- 
sary todial the combination. 
Illustrations are two-thirds 
actual size. Write for infor- 
mation about the advantages 
of Rockford Series of School 
Locks. 


When you plan fencing, and there is no better season than 
right now, do not fail to learn of Cyclone Fence endurance. 
Manufactured by a company with 47 years of quality fence 
building experience. 


Cyclone Fence may be erected by factory trained experts 
and we welcome an opportunity to study your fence needs 
with you. Address Dept. AS for catalog. 






CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


~. General Offices, Waukegan, Illinois 


rr — “—? ° ° ° — 
ey ee Branches in Principal Cities 
er 5 


A a rectt th Leal SUBSIDIARY OF UNITEDILAS STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


> 
Pacific Coast Division 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, General Offices, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


CYCLONE is not a “type” of fence but is fencz made exclusively by 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY and identified by this trade-mark. 


Cyclone ence 


REG. US.PAT OFF. WIRE or IRON 


7 


|__- Rockford, jilinots 
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CLASSROOM WARDROBES | 
High in Quality — Low in Cost 
This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 
mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 
s The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
Class J arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
equipped with either }} robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
“Floor” type (as il- |} proof—and last as long as the building. 
lustrated) or “Jamb” 


Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
type hinges. This is with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
Class D wardrobe if in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 

: butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 
made with flush doors. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog ‘'N.’’ Send for your copy. 


W.L.EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


rEemiler 





EVANS 


“Vanishing Door’ 
WARDROBE 








engraving co. 


eee a Cl Madge 
Lh 


Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings in 
one or more colors Benday color plates. . 


Two, three and four color process plates 


We are especially prepared to handle sch 
annuals and magazines, assisting you in 
liminary sketch. drawings through th« 
format and making up of illustrations 


completed book 


Commercial ie Oa Tee eu ee ee 
f J, 


ing Retouching Designing and Layouts 





“SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY af 


| PETERSON .. . Quality 





or SAFETY 
STEWART for ECONOMY 


Children’s immediate interest is always on one thing—play. Appreciating 
that humanly childish trait you naturally feel obligated to afford every 
possible protection against thoughtless dashes into the street. Fence—and 
only Fence solves this problem satisfactorily. 


Stewart Iron and Chain Link Wire Fence afford structural advantages 
that are decidedly exclusive with Stewart. Investigate before you buy. 


Write for the new Stewart Fence catalog. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
204 Stewart Block — Cincinnati, Ohio 


| ; ini oJ) 1 Og! — 
ae 
CUUTUAATUAAGAYOOUUTUUUUUU ATi: 


e*KNAPP ANNOUNCES:— 
LOXIT 
for 


WOOD FLOORS 


A simple, economical way to lay 
standard tongue and groove 
WOOD FLOORS without nails, 
wood sleepers or mastic. Employs 
special metal channels instead of 
wood sleepers and a cleverly de- 
signed metal clip instead of nails. 
Costs no more! 


Write for Booklet 


Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co. 


603 W. Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO 





National School Desks Have ProvenTheir Worth 








vvennuevuennu noon tcuecuuciauernenensanvusootnanevcasanenonses ostvnecuensatene 


National Desks are designed and constructed 
with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 
bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 
ity of the desks to proper room layout and 
seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 






No. 183 


aa entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 
ON DeNRONE NL eNUANNENOE TLE NAA4 4 LEUEOLS 14 1 b4KA pONNONE READ ENGEL ALES NNEEN EROOE | DOLELNOEOLECEERREREDOS AACROBOEL DOT H41000A4SVODURAEPRDEDLASL OCOTEROTORDE OBOE DAREN TN4N0/1)TNENUENENULSONNITTSDOILALEOAAOONEEDA LAR DOG be 160 00UUROREDASDDONDONO OOODLANLDEOUDUSOOYOLULAAEDELUUTUOLONEDNALALeDOCenON SON ROOE 


NATIONAL 


| Port Washington, Wisconsin 


WE DO OUR PART 












Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Correctly designed and 
scientifically construct- 
ed for durabil- 
ity. Specifica- 
tions and quo- 
tations on re- 
quest, without 
obligation. 







Write for illustrated catalog of the 
complete line. 


LEONARD PETERSON & Co., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Representatives conveniently located to serve you. 
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A most 


PRINCESS Sic 


THE QUEEN QUALITY DESK 





beautiful desk. The 


culmination of 34 years of effort. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


FOUR LEADERS im The Columbian Line 


On April 17, 1934 the Detroit School Board selected the Columbia 
Movable Desks for its present requirements of 2,300. This makes 
48,424 Columbia 
Desks in the Public 
Schools of Detroit. 
And 12,420 in the 
suburbs and towns 
in the immediate 
vicinity, making a 
total of 60,844 in 
the Detroit District. 


Folding Chair 


J.C. Moore, President and Treas. 


© disuhis 
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These are but a few of 
the popular designs in the 
Columbian line. Write for 
copy of our catalog com- 
pletely describing these and 
other models. 





W. A. Moore, Vice-President F. H. Moore, Secretary 


SCHOOL (« ) ' 
FURNITURE orporation 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP: 
A HISTORICAL VIEW 


(Concluded from Page 17) 

nineteenth century, when the superintendency 
was in a more formative stage than it is at pres- 
ent. The value of and the manner in which edu- 
cational leaders of the type desired can be 
secured has been made clear through this ex- 
perimentation. The administration of schools 
has become a profession which attracts men of 
personality with intellectual and executive abil- 
ity and experience. The presence of an increas- 
ing body of men who are professionally qual- 
ified makes possible the selection and retention 
of able educational leaders and makes inex- 
cusable practices which existed in the nineteenth 
century. The necessity of enjoying the services 
of the most able individuals is further increased 
by the fact that our social order is in percepti- 
ble process of change. This evolution places 
upon the superintendent peculiar, special and 
emphasized responsibilities for the direction 
end interpretation of the evolving social order 
and of the education therein and for the most 
efficient utilization of the educational services 
provided. 

SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRA- 

TION IN THE SMALL 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


5 (Concluded from Page 21) 
study halls, showing pupils how to study, and 
in becoming more systematically and sym- 
pathetically acquainted with individual pupils. 
Many school systems can retain and further 
develop their efficiency by so organizing that 
teaching and administration do not become too 
greatly separated. When teachers participate 
in administrative activities and administrators 
and supervisors have teaching duties there is 
a better understanding on the part of all. No 
one phase of education is set over against or 
superior to another and efficient work moves 

forward along all fronts. 


WHO WILL PAY THE FEDERAL 
AIDP 
(Concluded from Page 24) 
population within its borders; yet it is credited 
with only .4 of 1 per cent of the federal tax 
receipts. If these states produced tobacco or if 
their cities contained the main offices of large 
corporations they would be listed with larger 
federal tax payments. 

From the brief analysis of the sources of the 
Federal Government’s tax revenues and the 
consideration of the incidence of the various 
federal taxes, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the residents of all states pay the federal 
tax revenues directly or indirectly, and that 
much of the revenue paid indirectly is collected 
in and credited to states outside the residence 
of those who carry the immediate burden. Under 
medern conditions of economic integration 
which have increased greatly the interdepend- 
ence of various sections and have permitted 
urban areas to derive a considerable part of 
their wealth and consumer’s goods from other 
areas, it is short-sighted if not fallacious to 
attach much significance to the federal tax 
collections credited to specific states. If adjust- 
ments of the federal taxes credited to the various 
states could be made to take care of the indirect 
revenue payments made by the residents of 
other states, it is entirelv likely that the resi- 
dents of each state would be found to contribute 
toward the activities of the Federal Government 
in the ratios of their respective populations and 
wealth. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD LOOKS FOR 
A SUPERINTENDENT 
(Concluded from Page 28) 
this avenue is an invaluable aid in pupil classifica- 
tion, promotion, and progress, while at the same 
time the educational tests serve as supervisory 
checks against the work the teacher herself is do- 
ing. The superintendent may be expected to possess 
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OUTLINE OF FORM FOR RATING SUPERINTENDENCY 
APPLICANTS 


the knowledge and the skill to pick the proper test 
to use and to supervise the statistical tabulation 
and use of the results. These records are now given 
as much significance as the ordinary teacher rec- 
ords of classroom work. 

The character and personality, already referred 
to, is a sine qua non in the executive head of even 
the smallest school. If the candidate has had ex- 
perience in a principalship or a superintendency, 
the honest judgment of his board of education will 
disclose the chief elements of strength and weak- 
ness. The average letter of recommendation is of 
little value here, but a heart-to-heart talk with 
both his friends and enemies will disclose the true 
facts. 


An Objective Rating Scale 


It would assist boards in the selection of a su- 
perintendent, if they would use some form of ob- 
jecting rating device. The many candidates can be 
scored alongside of each other and a more certain 
conclusion derived. The above scale is only a 
suggestion for a device. 

The members of the school should agree upon a 
score for personality and character, after a per- 
sonal interview, or careful investigation of refer- 
ences. Experience would be rated as to the amount, 
kind, and success. 
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School Architects Directory 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 








T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 





JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Llinois 


Marquette. 
Michigan 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. IL. A. 














CARL W. CLARK A. 1. A. | 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect | 

Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, | 
| 


former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 















MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Kaienoutt. Over 20 Years Experience. 
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109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
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REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
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STRENGTHENING THE SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS OF CALIFORNIA 


Why this sudden agitation about unsafe school con- 
struction? Is it something new? Why are school build- 
ings only being investigated? These and many other 
questions are answered in a talk given recently before 
the California Public-School Business Officials by Mr. 
W. G. Corlett, consulting architect and engineer of the 
public schools of Oakland, California. 

Commenting on the subject of safe school construc- 
tion, Mr. Corlett said that the present agitation and 
activity is part of a general movement toward earth- 
quake-resistant construction which began in 1933 and 
which has gone forward since that time. Mass apathy 
has been overcome in the preparation and enactment 
of laws and regulations requiring greater safety in the 
design and construction of schools in the state. Since 
the Santa Barbara earthquake in 1925, definite scien- 
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tific progress has been made along certain lines toward 
the desired end. Universities, technical and scientific 
societies, geologists, and seismologists, insurance and 
other financial interests, have carried on the work. 

School authorities in this direction are faced with 
a serious and sudden problem. Because of the definite- 
ness of the new law, school buildings are the principal 
subjects of investigation. This creates the impression 
in the minds of the public that bad construction is con- 
fined to school buildings. It is not true that unsafe con- 
struction is limited to school buildings but it is true 
that great damage was done to certain schools in the 
locality of the earthquake. Tall buildings and industrial 
structures in many cases suffered less than did school 
buildings, but schools with their large classrooms, large 
window openings, gymnasiums, auditorium, and cafe- 
teria differ from other types of construction and were 
particularly subject to damage. 


Attention was called to the fact that the occurrence 
of earthquakes is a possibility which always exists, 
like storms and floods, and they are the inevitable con- 
sequence of the operation of nature’s laws. This calls 
for added attention to the safety feature in school 
buildings, involving the safety of the lives of children 
sent to the schools, the removal of hazards which lie 
in the buildings themselves, more attention to the de- 
sign of buildings, to the adjustment of the vertical 
load, and provision for security against the force of 
earthquakes. 

Mr. Corlett cited certain defects in school buildings 
and explained how these may be corrected or eliminated 
in the direction of greater safety and protection against 
serious damage. 


FEDERAL FINANCING OF SCHOOL- 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Up to March 27, 1934, the Federal Government had 
approved 1,124 school-building projects under PWA 
auspices. Boards of education had made application 
through the state advisory boards for 2,337 projects, 
amounting to $244,869,776. The Federal Government 
had made grants of only $6,441,089, and loans and 
grants amounting to $74,989,982. The total expendi- 
tures to be made amount to $102,496,788. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of March, contracts were let for 
three new school buildings, involving a total expendi- 
ture of $274,379. Five projects for additional school 
buildings were started, involving an expenditure of 
$543,018. 

In 37 states east of the Rockies, Dodge reports con- 
tracts let for 254 educational buildings of 1,264,100 
square feet area. The total contracts amount to 
$8,829,100. 

SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of March, school-bond sales for 
new school-building construction in the amount of $2,- 
907,820 were reported. Refunding and short-term bonds 
and miscellaneous bonds in the amount of $1,248,575 
were reported. 

The largest amount of bonds issued were: Massa- 
chusetts, $350,000; Minnesota, $213,490; Connecticut, 
$218,540; New York, $592,210; Oregon, $295,000; 
Pennsylvania, $857,770; Rhode Island, $240,770. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Chicago, Ill. The board of education has approved 
plans for the reopening of three junior colleges in 
different sections of the city. Under the plans, 145 
new teachers will be employed at an aggregate salary 
cost of $175,000. The cost of operating these schools 
will reach $200,000 per year. 


@ Reading, Pa. The school board has received bids 
for the construction of the Northeast Junior High 
School, to cost approximately $1,000,000. 


4 Washington, D. C. The board of district commis- 
sioners has awarded the contract for the construction 
of the Woodrow Wilson High School, which is to cost 
$1,043,000. 


4 Los Angeles, Calif. The school board has voted to 
appoint a reviewing commission to pass on architec- 
tural and engineering problems connected with its new 
school-reconstruction program. Mr. Paul E. Jeffers, a 
structural engineer of the board, will head the com- 
mission, which is to consist of two more qualified per- 
sons. The board voted to take measures for fireproof- 
ing the tent bungalows now in use pending the comple- 
tion of the reconstruction work. 


¢ Du Bois, Pa. The school board has approved a 
building project, calling for an addition of six rooms 
and a gymnasium to the present high school. The work 
will be conducted under PWA auspices. 


4 Claremont, Calif. The high-school district re- 
cently voted $19,000 for the remodeling of the old part 
of the high-school building to meet the state require- 
ments for earthquake resistance. More than a year ago, 
$148,000 in bonds were voted for new school-building 
construction. 


4 Fort Wayne, Ind. Supt. M. J. Abbett recently 
outlined for the board of education a program of re- 
pairs and replacement of school buildings. The program 
calls for roof repairs, painting of metal work, outside 


painting, putty work, and repairs and replacements to 
boilers. 


¢ St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has re- 
ceived an approval of appropriation of $9,000 for the 
preparation of plans for three new schools. The board 
has received approval for a loan of $2,000,000 and a 
grant of $600,000 for the construction work. 

4 Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has begun 
a restudy of the $4,000,000 school-building program 
in order to bring the cost within the budgets for the 
various building projects. The board ordered $30,000 
cut from the cost of the first six projects. 

@ Aberdeen, Wash. The school board has adopted a 
tentative budget of $272,488 for the school year 1934— 
35, which is a reduction of $22,071 from the estimate 
of 1933-34. The budget shows an increase in the 
salary item from $171,700 to $172,130. 

¢ Norwalk, Ohio. Six school buildings have been re- 
decorated under CWA auspices. 
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For Better Locker Installations — Buy Berloy 


XPERIENCED buyers of school equipment prefer 
Berloy Steel Lockers. This fact is proved by the ever- 





Locker that will meet your needs and give you all the 
features you demand—beauty, utility, durability, strength, 
quiet operation, large capacity, positive locking device. 
»» Without obligating you in any way, Berloy engineers 
will help you plan a better and more economical locker 
installation—in new or old building. Berloy’s incompar- 
able manufacturing facilities insure prompt delivery. 


increasing number of Berloy installations in the nation’s 
leading schools and universities. There are now more 
than 1,000,000 Berloy Lockers in use in more than 
20,000 separate institutions. »» No matter what your 
requirements may be, you'll find a type and size of Berloy 












THE BERGER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY CANTON, OHIO 
Division of 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 



















Office Equipment 


FILING CABINETS STORAGE CABINETS 
DESKS AND TABLES TRANSFERS 










Steel Shelving 


AUTOMOTIVE 

INDUSTRIAL 
DISPLAY 

LIBRARY 


Lockers 
BUILT-TO-ORDER 
worK 
AND SPECIAL 
PRODUCTS 


BERLOY 








Recent installation of Berloy Steel Lockers in Gymnasium Corridors of Rufus King High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. A fine example of uniform assembly of double and triple tier types. 
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DREADNAUGHT S d 
COMBINATION #anGaer 


If your budget decrees economy where it can be practiced wisely 
and constructively, put a DREADNAUGHT Combination Sander to 
work refinishing desks, tables and other wood surfaces. 


Old equipment can quickly be made to look like new with the 
DREADNAUGHT Sander. Any one can operate this machine — no 
need to employ outside help. Desks can be smoothly sanded at the 
rate of one every four minutes. From 300 to 3000 square feet of 
old varnished floors can be resurfaced in 8 hours. Inbuilt vacuum 
eliminates all dust. Surfaces can be varnished as soon as sanded. 


Ideal for manual training 
too. Does practically all types of 
sanding work — eliminates the need 
for expensive stationary machines. 


SR ee 


NEW FEATURES WON THE 
Approval OF THE BOARD 








classes, 








The budget permitted the purchase 
of fence and prices from a number 
of sources were about equal. Conti- 
nental fence was purchased because 
5 new construction features proved 
it a better fence. Among these 
features were heavier and stronger 
H-section line posts; new 7” long 
top rail coupling that fits inside as 
well as outside; new tension locking 


CONTINENTAL 


‘RAGE mane 846 US PAT OFF 


% Chain Link § 


be FENCE ee 


OFFERS LOWER COST PER YEAR OF SERVICE 





pin that eliminates all bolts and nuts 
in holding fabric to terminal posts; 
20 to 50% more fabric ties than or- 


dinary fence—and all ties rust-proof; | 


improved pivot type hinges insure 
perfect operation of gates without 
any maintenance. Write for Conti- 


nental fence catalog which gives) 


detailed information. 


Continental Steel 
Corporation 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


WI DO OUR PART 


Manufacturers of Billets, Rods, Wire, Barbed Wire, | 
Nails; Lawn, Chain-Link, Farm and Poultry Fence | 
Black, Galvanized, Galvannealed and | 


and Gates; 
Special Coated Sheets; 
“Seal of Quality” 


Galvanized Roofing (also 
Roofing) and Kindred Products 
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Dreadnatght Sanders 


Reduced maintenance costs will quick- 
ly repay the modest purchase price 
of a DREADNAUGHT Combination 
Sander. Use the coupon for complete 


information and record of school 
savings. 





Dept. S-534, Muskegon, Mich. 


Send complete details of your Dreadnaught Combination 
Sander and what it can do for us. 


GI sc cic vivcdeccvcsesvecs 











HE best light enters through the upper third of the classroom 

window. Remember that when you buy shades for your school. 
Shades with rollers stationary at the top are detrimental. They shut 
out valuable top light. Sometimes cause eyestrain that seriously 
effects child health. Don’t run this risk. Use ADJUSTABLE Shades 
with the center hung or top suspended roller that can be drawn either 
up or down. This allows you to cover just the window area n2c2ssary 
to shut out excessive light and glare. Thus pupils work in the best 


light always. 


Obsolete shades are out of place in the modern school. Use Draper 
Shades. They are more practical, more economical, longer wearing. 
Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth (taken right from stock) 
sent free to educators. 
Department AA. 





ECONOMY ADJUSTMENTS IN A 
SMALL SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 41) 


able to go to college this year so they are postgrad- 
uates, taking two regular subjects which they 
wanted. The rest of the time is spent in the office 
and library. We pay them enough to buy their 
clothes and to give them some spending money. 
They are glad to get the small salaries and are 
progressing educationally. Of course, it is not ideal, 
but it does for the present. Neither of the girls is 
as efficient as the former clerk, because they have 
had no experience, but they work rapidly and effi- 
ciently enough so that we can get along. The 
combined pay of the two is about one third of 
the former clerk’s salary. 


Janitorial Service 


Much as we disliked to cut down his income, we 
found it advisable to put one of our janitors on a 
part-time basis for the fall and spring, when the 
firing is light and there is no snow. In the winter, 
he works full time and helps in the cleaning and 
heating. The man is elderly, with two grown sons 
at home, both of whom have steady jobs. So far, 
our standards of janitorial work have not greatly 
suffered, although there had to be some slackening. 
Can we not get along with less efficient building 
cenditions rather than have our teaching staff cut 
still further? 

To avoid paying monthly service charges, we 
found it possible to have the telephone and gas 
services cut off for the summer months. Being with- 
out gas caused scarcely any inconvenience, although 
the loss of the telephone did mean more use of the 
automobile and more walking —a minor incon- 
venience. 


Instructional Service 


Certain educational leaders, I fear, have done 
considerable damage to the cause of the schools, by 
insisting that salaries should be maintained at 1929 
levels, and that the size of the staffs remain intact. 
Anyone who would consider doing anything else has 
been held up as a traitor to the cause. While every 
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LUTHERO.DRAPER 
SHADE Co. 


MAKERS OF BETTER SHADES FOR 
OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


SPICELAND - Dept. AA - INDIANA 
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schoolman would like to maintain the status quo 
of the 1920’s, the men on the firing line know that 
this has been impossible. One might well liken the 
recent situation to a gale of wind. In meeting the 
attack, the mighty oak stands rigid, but is often 
uprooted because it will yield not a particle. On the 
other hand, the limber sapling bends to the gale and 
springs back upright and unharmed, as soon as the 
wind is over. Educational leaders who have per- 
sisted in standing firm and who have not yielded a 
bit, have been in great danger of being uprooted 
like the ocak. Further, as I have indicated above, the 
operation performed by unskilled hands is much 
more likely to result fatally than one undertaken 
by an expert. Those educators who would not wield 
the pruning knife themselves have seen the ax 
picked up by the politician, the reactionist, or, at 
best, a layman friend. If schoolmen would not act 
themselves, then others have acted for them. So the 
writer states that it does not pay to be obstinate 
in opposing the inevitable. Lead for the right things, 
but where a community cannot possibly continue at 
a given level, it is best to minimize the damage as 
much as possible. Accepting the reductions as nec- 
essary and showing a willingness for the schools to 
stand their part of the inevitable readjustments 
which affected everybody, has made more friends 
for the schools than the other procedure and has 
resulted in less harm to educational standards in 
the long run. 

This being the case, I am prepared to state 
frankly that cuts were made in salaries, and that I 
helped to make adjustments. Two of the salary 
cuts have amounted to 25 per cent. This was too 
much, as the reduction in living costs did not war- 
rant such slashes. But the cuts were inevitable, be- 
cause the school funds sufficient to operate the 
schools five months were tied up in a closed bank, 
60 per cent of the school taxes were unpaid, and 
our possible income was further cut by the 15 mill 
tax limitation set by the Michigan legislature. 

Some staff reductions have been made, but not 
many. These have been put into effect, but with 
great reluctance. At that, we have been able to 





ECKLEY-CARDY Blackboards are popular for two reasons. 
their deep black surface which co-operates to perfection with chalk 
and eraser. Second, for unusual durability combined with moderate price. 
Annual depreciation charges against Beckley-Cardy blackboards are re- 


Specify one of Beckley-Cardy's three types for your school. 
Slatebes.os, Slatoplate or Slaterock according to the exact nature of your 
needs. Detailed descriptions and prices will be sent on request without 


window shades, 


Reduce 
Blackboard 
Costs 


First, for 


Choose 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO., 19 East 23rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Beckley- Cardy 
| CATALOG 


“The Guide to Better Buying” 
Blackboards, 


teacher's helps, books and all school supplies. 
It's FREE—Send for it today. 


school furniture, 





Bechley-Cardy Co. 


avoid eliminating a single subject from our cur- 
riculum. Having fewer teachers has resulted in 
larger classes, but that is all. Our classwork is on a 
high plane because we have been careful to hire 
only experienced teachers who know, with the help 
of special techniques, how to handle large groups 
of pupils. It isn’t an ideal situation, but so far as 
we can find out, our efficiency in subject-matter 
attainment is as great as ever. We hope to return 
soon to conditions as good or better than those of 
192°, because we feel that mastery of subject mat- 
ter is not the whole thing that there is to a school. 

I think that the reader will recognize that the 
things listed have not been in any way radical and 
are distinctly better than some of the revolutionary 
changes forced upon some school systems by out- 
side groups. 


A RENAISSANCE EDUCATIONIST 


(Concluded from Page 32) 
oath at tennis, Vittorino seizing him by the hair 
boxed his ears, and Carlo far from resenting it, 
would not be consoled till he had gained forgive- 
ness. But the master liked praising better than 
blaming, and had been known to weep with joy 
over a good composition.” 

Vittorino was an educationist who, before Rous- 
seau, preached a return to nature, and indeed, it 
might be claimed, with more rational moderation. 
Rousseau confused the primitive with the natural. 
His idea was the uncontaminated savage. Vitto- 
rino’s was no mechanical simplification, but a real 
and attainable simplicity, with an ideal of a man 
nurtured in the rich treasuries of civilization, 
breathing the keen air. of an intellectual life, and 
not stifled by the luxuries or bewildered by the 
complexities which civilization has brought. From 
Vittorino is descended, directly or indirectly, the 
educational philosophy of most of the reformers 
of the eighteenth century. Pestalozzi and all the 
other later reformers owe him much — though they 
are generally unconscious of it — that has traveled 
to them by devious channels from his Mantuan 
academy in the fifteenth century. 
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FOR ECONOMY’S SAKE 


Palmer Paper Fixtures 


—assure economical, waste eliminating 
service with standard roll paper. Deliv- 
ery is regulated — preventing waste or 
extravagance, eliminating litter of loose 
sheets or unsightly streamers. Theftproof. 
Self locking. Paper roll cannot be re- 
moved until paper is consumed. Palmer 
Fixtures pay for themselves by saving 
paper—then continue to save for years. 
In use in thousands of schools through- ONE REWPLUTION 
out America. wir 


PARTS AT PERFORATION 
Palmer Products, Ine. 
1400 Arcadian Avenue 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
(Adjacent to Milwaukee ) 


USE PALMER ECONOMICAL 





SOAP DISPENSERS 


AIR FLOW. Up or Down-Draft 


Systems is regulated easily with 


Knowles 
Nu-Noteh 
Mushrooms 


These heads are ideal for school auditorium use because the new locking 
device prevents all meddling with the fixed adjustment. A special locking 
key is supplied with each installation. 





10 recessed notches permit precise air regulation. 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 
41 North Moore Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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/ * 
| Stage Equipment ' 
{ Velour Curtains— Draperies, Scenery and; 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 
Service and Installation by ( 
] Experienced Personnel 
| Write 
* ( 
| Twin City Scenic Company |; 
569 So. Clinton St. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. ( 
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PREVENT SLIPPING 


ACCIDENTS 
on Stairs and Other Walkways 


° Feralun ° Bronzalum 
° Alumalun ° Niealun 


Abrasive Metal Treads 


For New and Worn Steps 
Abrasive Metal Treads Are Fireproof 


Durability Proven in Severest Service 
Originators and Developers for 22 Years 


Illustrated Leaflets and Samples on Request 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 


Perhaps we 
make them 


TOO 


It’s a long time be- 
tween orders, for the 
same room. But how 
they do come in for ad- 
ditional rooms, after 
someone accepts our 


ONE-ROOM TRIAL 


OFFER. You try it, 
too — and throw away 

your old budget figures 

for inkwell replace- 

ments. 


Mail the coupon 

















O OD Sengbusch Harp RUBBER 
(; SCHOOL INKWELLS 


----------- 


| Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Inkstand Company, 

| 518 Sengbusch Bldg., 

| Milwaukee, Wis. 


| Send free sample 
| 0 No. 48 2 No. 49 





| PUNE sae chi soarcccedeta cs te we 
I ors biricceicecars deere 
No. No. 48 
Rests flush with desk top Has flange. Sizes to fit pre- 
sent holes in your desks | Address... 


Use DUDLEY DUALGUARD 
‘COMBINATION LOCKS 


for simple, effective control 
of student property 


Locker reassignments facili- 
eer, tated. Simply change lock com- 
binations with special reset key 
in few seconds without remov- 
ing lock or opening locker. 


Masterkey supervision pro- 
vided with privately registered 
copy-proof key. 


School executives are asked to write us ‘or full information 
and sample lock for free inspection. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-15, Chicago, Illinois 


Better 
Folding 
Chairs... 


for Auditorium 
and 


Classroom 
a 

22 styles to 

choose from 
* 


Write for folder 


: The “PRESS-TOE LOCK” 
and Prices 


TAB-L-ARM 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


The “PRESS-TOE LOCK” 


School Wardrobes ¢ Sectional Parti- 
TT SL: Let at ee dill : 
Partitions « Grandstands— Bleachers 
of Wood or Steel ¢ Portable or Per- 


manent Sectional School Buildings 


For morethan a decade—manutac- 
turing suppliers to schools through- 
out the country. e 


Write for: detailed information 
onany of the products listed above 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street e Newcastle, Indianu 
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SCHOOLBOY HOWLERS 
Collected by H. Ainsworth 


Acrimony is another name for marriage. 

Jacob went in search of the golden fleece. 

The streets of London are often pinned down by 
lamp posts. 

Many new faces toed the line at our school walking 
match. 

Abraham, after the sacrifice of Isaac, called the place 
Rio Janeiro. 

A deacon is the lowest form of Christian. 

Esau was a man who wrote fables and sold his 
copyright for a mess of potash. 

The British Constitution is a sound one, but on ac- 
count of its insolent position it suffers from fogs. 

The Minister of War is the clergyman who preaches 
to the soldiers in the barracks. 

Julius Casar was murdered in the Cenotaph. 

The battle was fought at sea. It was one of those 
battles in which the bowmen did better work than the 
calvalry. 

The Romans have left tasseled pavements. 

The next episode was “many evil merryment” (med- 
ieval merriment). 

A halibut is a combined spear and battle ax. 

An appendix is a portion of a book which nobody 
has yet discovered to be of any use. 

Man is the only animal who can strike a light. 

“What angle wakes me from my floury bed?” 

An abstract noun is one that cannot be heard, seen, 
touched, or smelt. 

An interjection is a sudden explosion of mind. 

Fallacy is another name for suicide. 

Epics describe the brave deeds of men called epicures. 

Genius is an infinite capacity for picking brains. 

Things which are impossible are equal to one 
another. 

How Could He? 

The schoolmistress was giving her class of young 
pupils a test on a recent natural history lesson. 

“Now, Bobby Jones,” she said, “tell me where the 
elephant is found.” 

The boy hesitated for a moment; then his face lit up. 

“The elephant, teacher,” he said, “is such a large 
animal it is scarcely ever lost.””,— Montreal Star. 


Carrying the Class Along 
Chemistry Feacher (demonstrating an experiment): 
“If the contents of this glass would explode, I should 
be blown through the roof.” Then, to give the students 
a better view of the experiment, he said, “(Come closer 
so you can follow me.” — Scholastic. 


Emblems in Life 


“Daddy,” said the little girl, “teacher told us today 
that the olive branch is the emblem of peace. What is 
the emblem of war?” 

“Orange blossom,” grunted her parent. 

Mother’s Idea 

Teacher: “Willie, can you tell me how matches are 
made ?” 

Willie: “No, miss, but I don’t blame you for want- 
ing to know.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Mother says you’ve been trying to make one for 
years.” 

The Future 

The subject given them being “The Future,” one 
schoolboy wrote: “We are told not to be anxious about 
the future, as the future will come in time.” 

Another youngster cogitated this gem: “We are 
taught in the Sermon on the Mount not to think of 
the future, because the evil we do in one day is suffi- 
cient.”’ 


Her Reason for Attending 


(Copy of a letter received by an Indiana teacher.) 

Dear Madam — My Betty Said you said she smelt 
Bad. Far that goes she dosent smell have as bad as 
Some others. J send her to school for her to be taught 
and not smelt. 





Not Much 


Friend: What is your son taking up in college this 
vear? 
Dad: Space, nothing but space! 
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Buyer” News) 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


Alundum Rubber-Bonded Safety Treads. The 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., has announced its 
new Alundum Rubber-Bonded Safety Treads, which 
have been made available in three colors — red, green, 
and buff—in addition to the original black. The 
treads are made in the same sizes as the black and have 
the same features. They have a surface which is highly 
nonslip even at the nosing edge and entirely perma- 
nent so that it will not wear smooth. 

The treads are not affected by weather conditions 
and their nonslip effectiveness is not reduced by water, 
so that they are suitable for outdoor as well as indoor 
use. The treads have proved popular with architects 
and school-maintenance authorities. 

Complete information may be obtained by any archi- 
tect, or school official, upon request. 

New Link-Belt Underfeed Screw Stoker. A new 
type of underfeed screw-type stoker has been recently 
perfected by the Link-Belt Company, 910 South Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, and has been offered for use in 
schools and institutions. 

This new unit rounds out the Link-Belt stoker line, 
to include the entire range of boiler capacities from 
the home size to the 250-h.p. institution boilers for 
heating purposes. 

The newest Link-Belt unit is intended for small 
schools and has a hopper capacity of 500 pounds of 
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coal. The hopper is only 26 inches above the floor 
level, which makes for easy filling. The transmission is 
fully inclosed, is provided with positive lubrication, 
and is arranged for five speeds, which are ample for 
all weather conditions. 

The new stoker is fitted with an accessible clean-out 
door, a smoke arrester, and a convenient retort clean- 
out. To prevent any possible damage to the mechanism, 
a replaceable shear pin has been introduced. The new 
stoker has been widely tested under typical conditions 
so that every possible difficulty has been eliminated. 

Link-Belt Stoker Book. The Link-Belt Company, 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., has just anncunced 
its new nontechnical booklet, entitled Firing Method 
Modernized showing the relative advantages of auto- 
matic underfeed firing of boilers and hand-firing. 

The book illustrates in graphic and pictorial form, 


FERUNG 
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such features as smoke elimination, uniform tempera- 
tures and pressures, coal savings, and firing efficiency. 
Fuel economy and labor savings are made especially 
clear. 

A copy of the book may be obtained by any school 
official, or architect, upon request. 
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DIPLOMAS 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
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‘f you have any diploma problem — 
make it known — Tell us what is re- 
quired, including quantity, and samples 
with quotation will be submitted with- 
out putting you under any obligation. 


Samples will be sent when request is 
made on official stationery. 
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PROTECTS CHILDREN’S EYES 


Gray blackboards cause eyestrain. Renew them with SLATEX like 
NEW—for only 75c per room. Popular with School Boards every- 
where. Write for Folder. 
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@ It’s new and different 
GRAMMAR IN MINIATURE 


By Fred G. Fox, Ph.D. 


An interesting, accurate, and effective 
guide to the development of technique 
in correct grammar usage. 20 cents 


BRUCE—Milwaukee 
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SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts.. NEW YORK 
Branch 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Bausch & Lomb Life-Long Binoculars. The 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
has issued a 40-page booklet describing and illustrating 
its complete line of “life-long” binoculars. The Bausch 
& Lomb binoculars are scientifically designed, the cast- 
ings are made in the firm’s own foundry, the machin- 
ing is done in their own shops, and the glass is made 
in their own glass plant. 

The firm manufactures prism binoculars of highest 
quality to meet various uses; high-power glasses for 
observation at great distances; medium-power glasses 
for studying moderately distant objects; and lower- 
power glasses for use in following moving objects. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 


Dudley Lock Occupies New Quarters. Announce- 
ment has been made by George D. Full, president of 
the Dudley Lock Corporation, Chicago, that the firm 
has moved into new and larger quarters at Franklin 
and Randolph Streets. 

The new quarters are required to take care of an 
expansion of activities of the Dudley Corporation, 
which has been for years the leading manufacturer of 
combination padlocks, wall safes, vaults, and keyless 
door locks. The firm has recently perfected a new-type 
lock which promises to be one of the most outstand- 
ing developments in the field in recent years. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Moves Office to Jersey 
City. The executive offices of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company have been removed from Chicago to 
New Jersey as an efficiency measure. They thus return 
to the original home of the firm on the Jersey City 
waterfront, so familiar with its huge clock to all New 
Yorkers. The change carried some four hundred people 
from Chicago to the East and enables a centralizing 
and unification of purchasing, importing, manufactur- 
ing, sales, and financing in a way not possible in the 
past. The firm has recently expanded its school depart- 
ment by adding to its executive and sales staffs a num- 
ber of men thoroughly familiar with the special prob- 
lems of school-building maintenance and health educa- 
tion and ready to give aid in the solution of local 
school buying problems. Correspondence from school 
authorities on these problems will receive attention at 
the Jersey City offices. 


New Code for Plumbing Industry. A new code for 
the plumbing industries and its allied interests has just 
been announced by the Plumbing and Heating Indus- 
tries Bureau in Chicago. The code, which was formu- 
lated by the plumbing fixture, brass goods, and toilet- 
seat industries, prohibits the sale of “culls” or sub- 





grade plumbing materials within the boundaries of the 
United States. The code is intended to safeguard the 
interests and health of the consumer of plumbing 
goods and to effectively prevent the marketing of in- 
ferior pieces so as to insure against abuses in the trade. 

Protection of the consumer is assured by the pro- 
visions of the code relating to the branding or marking 
of plumbing fixtures with the name of the manufac- 
turer. All manufacturers, under the code, must mark 
or identify in some manner all products, and the false 
branding or marking of any product either as to grade, 
quality, quantity, substance, character, nature, origin, 
size, or finish is prohibited. 

The code provides that all employers must conform 
to certain standards of health, safety, and sanitation 
to be set up by the code authority. 


New Portable Vacuum Cleaner. The Spencer 
Turbine Company has just announced the marketing 
of a new heavy-duty portable vacuum cleaner intended 
especially for school use where under present economic 
conditions a permanent installation is impossible. The 
machine is mounted on wheels and weighs, with motor, 
only 120 pounds. It stands 36 in. high and is fitted 
with a 34-h.p. motor and 50 ft. of rubber-covered ex- 
tension cord. The machine produces 1 11/16 in. of 
vacuum with a 7%-in. orifice and 234 in. mercury vac- 
uum with a %-in. orifice. It is in every way up to 
the standards set by the older types of Spencer vac- 
uum cleaners. 


Celotex for Sound Insulation. The Celotex Com- 
pany, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIll., has issued 
its new Technical Bulletin No. 10b, which discusses 
the theory of sound insulation and the Celotex method 
of sound insulating walls and floors. 

The Celotex Company has made extensive scientific 
tests on sound insulation, which have resulted in the 
discovery of important facts relating to sound-insulat- 
ing values and sound-insulating efficiency. These tests 
have sought to determine the effect of distance and 
sound absorption and the effect of noise level. 

The bulletin may be obtained by any architect, or 
school official, upon request. 


EIGHTH JANITOR-ENGINEER SCHOOL AT 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


The eighth janitor-engineer school for janitors and engineers 
will be held at Topeka, Kans., from June 11 to 15, and at 
Wichita, from June 4 to 8. The sessions will be held in the 
Central Intermediate School, Wichita, and in the Crane Junior 
High School, Topeka, and will be under the direction of Laurence 
Parker, of Pittsburg. 

The program has been planned and arranged by the Kansas 
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Janitor-Engineer Association and the public schools of Kansas, 
with the codperation of the Kansas State Board of Vocational 
Education. The faculty is composed of a housekeeping group of 
seven instructors, and a heating and ventilating group of three 
instructors. 

The classes will this year be operated for janitors who have 
completed housekeeping instruction, and for engineers who do 
not have janitor duties, and the program has been arranged to 
fit the needs of these two classes of workers. Attendance in heat- 
ing and ventilating classes is credited on a certificate which is 
issued after two years’ attendance. 


CWA PROGRAM OPERATED AT NEVADA, IOWA 

Practical CWA and emergency educational programs were 
recently operated in the rural community of Nevada, Iowa, 
under the direction of Ralph Morgan, superintendent of schools. 
The CWA program called for regraveling the playground and 
parking area around the school, the building and painting of 
250 feet of fence, the cleaning of the yard, and the care of 
shrubs. The work in the school building included repairs to the 
heating and ventilating system, the painting of the interior, and 
the renovation of the electric lighting system. The program of 
work was completed at a cost of $230 to the district, and 
$1,000 in labor paid by the CWA administration. 

The emergency educational program was put into operation 
with the employment of three additional teachers and a nurse. 
One class of 26 was organized in a nursery school, operated on 
a daily program, with lunch and sleeping periods. In an adult 
class, there was an enrollment of 25 in instrumental music. 
These met twice weekly for rehearsals and appeared twice in 
public programs. A class in vocational agriculture was in oper- 
ation for five weeks. 

The nurse conducted physical examinations of 220 pupils, 
recording height and weight, etc. Dental work was conducted 
in a similar manner. Plans have been made for an immuniza- 
tion test. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Hazards in Berkeley School Buildings 
By Clara F. Andrews. Paper, 20 pages. Issued by the state 
division of architecture, Department of Public Works, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Prepared at the request of the Berkeley board of 
education, the report represents the results of a thorough in- 
spection, supplemented by a complete structural analysis, carried 
on under the supervision of Mr. Preston M. Jones. It recom- 
mends the rebuilding of schoolhouses under the state law regard- 
ing the safety of the buildings against the dangers of earth- 
quakes. 


Bibliography of College and University Buildings, Grounds, 

and Equipment 

By Henry Lester Smith and Forest R. Noffsinger. Paper, 199 
pages. Bulletin No. 2, March, 1934, of the Bureau of Co- 
Gperative Research, Indiana University School of Education, 
Bloomington, Ind. This bulletin is intended as a first step 
toward the improvement of college and university buildings, and 
includes all the recent literature on the subject, listed and 
classified for intensive study. The bibliography will be a valuable 
aid to school officials and students of education who are in- 
terested to see that college plants are as economical and effi- 
cient as are elementary- and high-school plants. 
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-- - as it Cleans 


=—_— efficient 
cleaning involves more than merely remov- 
ing dirt which is apparent to the eye. It 
means the removal of invisible films which 
breed bacteria and throw off unpleasant 
odors. 


Because it produces this truly sanitary clean- 
liness, Wyandotte Detergent is widely used 
by those who study maintenance cleaning 
and to whom efficient cleaning is more 


important than any other consideration. 


Wyandotte has been scientifically developed 
to do all kinds of maintenance cleaning. 
Wyandotte cleans paint safely, renewing the 
glossy surface. It cleans porcelain, tile and 
enamel surfaces without scratching or mar- — 
ring. It removes stains from fine marble. 
It cleans floors thoroughly and leaves them 
non-slippery. 


Try Wyandotte today. Your jobber will 
be glad to supply you. 
For detailed informa- 
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THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
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Gymnasium of Albany High 
School, Board of Education, 
Albany, New York 
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The above floor, has been treated with Finnell Gloss Seal 
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GLOSS SEALED Sea for longer Sasvies! 


No. 1. The picture shows it without any polishing and 
after steady use, day and night, for gym classes, dances, 
games, etc. Pupils are frequently on the floor with street 
shoes. Yet, as officially reported, it is in “great condition’. 


Finnell Gloss Seal is in use in some of the largest schools 
of the country. It is especially serviceable on gymnasium 
floors. It is non-slip, does not rubber-burn, and acids and 
harsh soaps will not deteriorate the finish. It is the product of years of ex- 
perience by an organization which for a third of a century has been making 
products and machines for filling, finishing, polishing and maintaining 
school floors. 

A Complete Line of Products. Finnell Aqua-Wax is a bright-drying, long- 
wearing, protective coating. Requires no buffing. Has a lustre of amazing 
endurance. Finnell Kote, applied hot by a special dispenser unit, (see 
illustration) is a quick-setting, time-saving, long-lasting, non-slipping pro- 
tection for all polished floors. Other products include: Liquid Kote; Fulfil, 
for filling porous floors; Solarbrite, a safe and effective soap solution; 
Finola, the standard scouring powder for thirty years. Ask for samples of 
any or all. Address FINNEL SYSTEM, INC., 805 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Canadian Distributor: Dustbane Products, Ltd., 207 Sparks Street, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 
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A MOTOR-ON-TOP FINNELL 
POLISHER and SCRUBBER 


Four sizes - 11, 13, 15 and 18 inch diameter brush ring. 
Adds four new models to the famous ‘100 Series" Finnell. 
Speed, power and weight. Automatic switch control on 
handle. Poke your hand off the handle and the motor stops. 
Machine cannot ‘run away." Write for illustrated circular. 














READY THIS SUMMER 
New Complete Series of Geographies 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL and ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 
| Elementary Geography Journeys Through Our World Today 





Advanced Geography Our World Today 
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The series will also be published in four volumes:— 


1. Journeys Through All Lands 

2. Journeys Through North America 

3. Our World Today—Europe and Europe Overseas 

4. Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, United States 


A new series promoting international understanding. Written by two practical teachers who have had long 
Sets a new standard in maps, pictures, and interesting experience in teaching children of the age for which 


subject matter. Twice as many pictures as the ordinary — the books are intended. 
geographies. | 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





